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TH E 
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To entitle you to compete for it you must be either a yearly ($1.00) 
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Subscribe as early as possible, and get 
as many friends as you can to subscribe with you. 
W hen you have examined 
this paper please show it to your neighbors. 
Hack numbers will be supplied 
until the next to the last instalment is reached. 
fStoo to the subscriber who 
sends the best solution; $60 to the subscriber who sends the next best solution; 
$40 to the subscriber who sends the next best solution. 
'I hrec cash prizes for 
the best three solutions. 
If you do not get the first prize you may get the second prize; if you dr) not 
get the second prize you may get the third prize; if you do not get either prize 
you will have had the richest mental exercise and entertainment you ever had 
from any story you have read. 
Every man, woman or child who becom es a 
subscriber can compete for it, and one subscriber is guaranteed to have as fair 
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NO L IV IN G P E R SO N will know the secret of the mystery until the pub­ 
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The last chapter is under seal and lo ck in T h e G l o b e N e w s p a p e r 
C o m p a n y ’s private safe, to be removed only at the appointed time. 
Every reader will have ample time to make up his mind regarding the cor 
rect explanation of the mystery of who committed the robbery between the pub­ 
lication of the chapter preceding the last chapter and the final instalment, which 
will be published at least one month later. 


T he reader will not be restricted to any fixed number of words in explain 
ing his theory, provided 
1. 
That he is a subscriber not in arrears; 
2. 
That he state* in the opening sentence of his letter who committed the 


robbery ? 
3. 
That his sta te m e n t Involves only one th eory— two different theories 
must not be sent in over one signature. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


AN APPARITION. 
Beret. Croppaee rose briskly to his feat. 
We m ust not waste tim e. I w ant to note 
down your own detailed statem ent. Dr. 
Vroom." he said. 
"If there is anything in 
the past th at c a n possibly throw a lig h t | 
upon the affair it is im portant th a t I should 


k B°ut Dr. Vroom, w hile he repeated w ith 
m uch m inuteness all th a t ne had previously 
said regarding the. circum stances of the 
robbery?added nothing new. The sergeant 
seemed unsatisfied. 
.______. , 
•‘Have you no knowledge w hatever of the 
antecedents of this old man, this Mr. Tanka- 
l)6rry?^ 
"Nothing except what Mildred has told 
mo.” 
"And th at w a s -” 
. . 
. . 
.. 
"T hat he had been a good friend to them 
in th eir need in th e days when I had lost 
sight of my niece, and supposed she was 
provided for by th e triends of m y sisters 
husband. You will excuse me if I seem re­ 
luctant to talk about this m atter. It was an 
old fam ily trouble, a d is a g r e e m e n t th at 
brought about 
alienation. 
It was the 
m erest fortunate chance th at enabled me to 
discover Mildred and help her. 
"So von Know little more of your niece s 
past than you do of the lite career of the 
late Mr. T ackaberry?” 
• No. M ildred has always been very reti- 


C< T bore is som ething peculiar about her 
whole course in this m atter. Did it ever 
occur to you th at th e young g irl’s troubles 
m ight have so far unsettled her m ind as to 
m ake her the victim of a delusion - a fixed 
idea.’ as you physicians m ight put it.' 
The doctor took a slow tu rn up and down 
the room, pulled th e curtain down and lit 
themas. ^ coursei" he returned. "B ut I 
could see nothing th a t real!, w ent to estab­ 
lish the theory. M orth held the sam e idea 
for a while. I am su re- holds it still, maybe 
- th at is. if his brain hasn’t turned w ith all 
these 
strange aud 
trying 
experiences, 
bom etim ei I think he m u-t have been out 
OI hts head when he m ade th at confession. 
A knock on the window door opening 
upon th e verandah stopped the sergeant’s 
com m ent. 
„ 
., _ 
•It’s 
Herm ann, I suppose, 
said Dr. 
Vroom. “Come in.” 
The y o u n g m an entered, looking careworn 
aud aaxious. Ho bowed constrainedly to 
til® detective. 
• You have been taking rath er a long 
e v e n i n g constitutional.” was the sergeant’s 
greeting. "Up and down the garden, eh? I 
suppose you know the paths so well by this 
tim e th a t you could walk them blmdfold 
and never lose your Way?” 
( itto H erm ann s face Mushed. 
"H ardly that, sergeant.” was his response. 
"B ut my nerves are not in the best state, 
and I thought a little exercise would do me 
good. W hat a day it bas been!” 
Berat. Croppage pointed to a chair. 
" s it down for a mom ent. Mr. tlerm ann. 
Dr. Vroom bas just been giving me points on 
this case. Do you feel equal to m aking a 
little statem ent of such facts as ha e come 
to your knowledge regarding this affair? 
I got from the inspector a general idea of 
w hat vou said to him. But this is my first 
aa here. and I wish to get all th e circum ­ 
stances of the case well fixed in my m ind.” 
Mr. H erm ann irresolutely p ut his silk h at 
on the table, and took it up agal*. Then he 
looked at his watch. 
"It is growing late,’ he said doubtfully, 
aud I have an engagem ent in the city to ­ 
night. Would not tom orrow—” 
The sergeant m ade a deprecatory gesture. 
"Yon are a m an of business 
Mr. Her­ 
m ann.” h e returned. 
"As such I need 
hardly recall 
to vour m iud 
a certain 
proverb: 'N ever put off till tom orrow w hat 
can t»® Gone today.’ I am Rule th a t you 
will be lu tis t welcome to the hospitality of 
Birch HH . W hat say you. Dr. Vroom 
"N o *ea on why you should not stay. 
H erm ann.’* the doctor answered. "M orth 
would be delighted.” 
"B ut my engagem ent.” questioned the 
roungm an. hesitatingly, w ith his hand on 
the rim of his glossy hat. 
"It can 't be of vital im portance in the 
avenine, and a sum m er evening at th a t.” 
returned the sergeant. "Come! Say you’ll 
stay; and in this room or elsewhere tell 
w hat you know.” 
Young Mr. H erm ann lookeu a little an­ 
noyed. 
••Certainly I will stay if you wish it. ser­ 
geant.” he answered, stimy. "I have no 
secrets to conceal, W hat little I have to 
tell concerning this m ysterious affair I can 
tell ju t as well here aud now.” 
Sergt. Croppage, who kept iii m ind w hat 
Mr. H erm ann had disclosed to the inspec­ 
tor and the inspector had confided in turn 
to his subordinate, m ade one special m ental 
com m ent as the young m an proceeded in 
his statem ent. 
"He is keeping som ethin? back,” thought 
the detective 
"W hat can be these business 
relations between him 
and Dr. \ room. 
winch neither is willing to speak about ’’ 
T here’s 
nothing 
against 
H erm an*’* 
character. His financial rating is good the 
inspector tells me. Possibly there m ay be 
som ething queer in the fellow’s moral 
m ake up, but it doesn’t look th at way so 
far. Ile may be reticent by n atu re in busi­ 
ness m atters. 
Dr. Vroom had listened to the young 
n a n ’s story with undisguised satisfaction. 
• There, you have th e whole storv, ser- 
reant.” he com m ented, em phatically, as 
file young m an clos d bis narrative. Per­ 
haps Sergt. Croppage failed to agree with 
•he doctor, but he did not express his dis- 


SC" W ell. Mr. H erm ann,” said the detective, 
easily 
“I suppose, then, you are as m uch 
at sea as the rest ef ms here, after the events 
of the day ” 
The young man shook his head. 
"I haven’t changed my opinion in the 
least.” he returned, curtly. 
M orth’scourso 
may have deceived others here. But it 
has not altered my conviction sir.” 
•Sergt, Croppage looked at the bot, obstinate 
roung face with a quiet smile. 
"Then you still think. I suppose, th at Mr. 
t enfold is the guilty one?” 
Dr Vroom mad# an im patient m ovem ent. 
“It’s a ridiculous notion of your’s Her­ 
m ann.” he said. "Yrou ought to know me 
better than to assum e I would take into my 
service a man I do not know a!tout.” 
Mr Herm ann made an ejaculation th at 
sounded very like a sneer. 
"iou knew all about Mr. Penfold when 


you m ade him your secretary?” said the 
sergeant. 
"H e had been in my employ before,” said 
th e doctor, in cu rt tones, "years ago. U nder 
w hat circum stances it doesn’t m atter to 
either of you. But Mr. Pen fold proved en­ 
tirely tru st orthv then, and I was very glad 
when chance threw him again in my w ay.” 
The sergeant looked at M r.H erm ann w ith 
an am used look. 
"You see. m y young friend,” was his dry 
com m ent. 
" it’s all foolishness,” cam e the answer. 
"Dr. Vroom may not see th a t ho is the 
guilty m an. But I know he is. So does 
Miss M ildred. So do you, Sergt. Croppage!" 
"Speak for yourself only, m v dear Mr. 
H erm ann,” answered the sergeant quickly. 
"Im pulsive gentlem en of your age are prone 
to assum e altogether too m uch. 
You are 
not aware. I suppose, th a t Mr. Penfold has 
an excellently arranged defence of alibi?” 
Y'oung Mr. H erm ann took up his Pat w ith 
an angry gesture 
" * A rranged,’ is a capital word to use. sir. 
No. I did not know th at Dr. Vroom s clerk 
had laid his plans so carefully. But the fact 
doe«*’t influence me an iota. I m ay he 
young, Sergt. Croppage, but life in Wall 
street and o n ’Change have given me some 
knowledge of m ankind and the tricks anti 
m anuers of shifty, designing, schem ing fel­ 
lows like this Sidney Penfold.” 
There was such concentrated bitterness in 
his tones th a t Dr. Vroom stared at him in 
surprise. 
"Upon my word.” he said slowly, “you 
couldn’t say m uch worse against my seer® 
tary if he were the bitterest enem y you had 
in t he world 
Mr. H erm ann stepped te Dr. A room ’s 
chair: his face was w hite with rage, 
"H e is my enem y. Miss M ildred's enem y - 
an enem y to everything th at is good.” he 
m uttered 
between 
his clenched teeth. 
"and, by heavens, if I can help it, the 
fellow shall not escape justice ” 
Sergt. Croppage laid his hand on the 
young m an’s broad shoulder 
"S it down again, my friend,” he sug­ 
gested. quietly. 
"There. 
And now look 
at this m atter reasonably. 
Quite apart 
from the fact th a t this robbery has been 
confessed by another Mr. Penfold is enti­ 
tled to fair treatm ent, w hether you like 
him or not.” 
Mr. H erm ann looked obstinately at the 
wall. 
“ Vou say you are unw illing to credit the 
evidence th at Mr. Penfold adduces to show 
th a t he could not have been at Birch Hill 
at the tim e when the robbery was com ­ 
m itted.” 
"It was all a preconceived plan,” the 
young m an exclaim ed, indignantly. "You 
know it as well as I do!” 
"Stop th ere!” com m anded the sergeant. 
"You have no right to m ake any such state­ 
m ent. Do you presume, Mr. H erm ann, to 
speak for a man who bas bad long experi­ 
ence iu the secret detective service? Why. 
I have forgotten more than you ever knew 
or thought you knew in all th a t pertains to 
the detection of crim e!” 
Meeting th e sergeant’s steadfast look, 
rath er reluctantly. Mr. H erm ann appeared 
som ew hat asham ed of his outburst. He 
seemed, too rather at a loss for an answer. 
"Did it ever occur to you, Mr. H erm ann,” 
the sergeant pursued still w ith his eyes 
fixed on tho young m an s face, "th a t >ou 
yourself m ight need to put in a defence in 
this case?” 
"W hat do you m ean?” 
Mr. H erm ann rose to his feet as he put 
the im pulsive question. 
"You paid th e missing money to Dr. 
Vroom, lf you have an enem y, as Mr. Pen- 
fold has w hat is to hinder his dem and th at 
vou account for yourself on th at night of 
th e robbery ?” 
The young m an’s face turned pale, then 
fiery red, 
"W ho dares to charge me w ith being a 
th ief?” he asked, hoarsely. 
" 1 ou have presum ed to charge another 
with being a thief.” said the sergeant, 
pointedly. "W hy should you think your­ 
self exem pt from suspicion.' 
Wily should 
not Mr. Penfold turn the tables on yourself 
and insist upon your proving an alibi? My 
young friend, if there is anything iii appear­ 
ances— I’m not saying th at there is, rn 1 lid— 
you had vastly more to gain by getting pos­ 
session of the stolen property than Dr. 
V room ’s private secretary!” 
Dr. Vroom stared at the young man while 
th e detective spoke, and a curious, per­ 
plexed expression cam e to las tiorid counte­ 
nance. 
Mr. H erm ann seemed com pletely dazed. 
He m oistened his lips, essayed to speak sev­ 
eral times, and finally sank into a chair and 
rested his head in his hands 
"You begiu to see m atters in a different 
light Mr 
H erm ann,” the 
sergeant 
re­ 
sum ed in a softened tone. “Take a word if 
ad v ice-n ev er um p at conclusions. Take 
another word -n ev er m ake absolute charges 
against a m an unless you know th a t he is 
guilty. Doctor, will you kindiyassum e the 
responsibility of seeing th at our friend is 
safely bestowed for the night?” 
Acting on this him l r - Vroom beckoned 
to Mr. H erm ann and obeying the gesture, 
the young m an followed him with bent 
bead into the hail wav. The sergeant ob­ 
served him closel . btu Otto H erm ann did 
not lift his eyes to m eet the steady gaze. 
"I w ouldn’t come back tonight, doctor, if 
I were you ” the detective said, holding 
the door open th at the two m ight the better 
see the r wav. " it is late 
I shall m ake 
m yself perfectly com for.able. Good night 
to vou both ” 
He did not close the door, but walked 
thoughtfully to the desk, which Dr. \ room 
had shutdow n a m note before, and threw 
him self back in the doctor’s com fortable 
arm chair. 
"A warm night.” he said to himself. 
"Very tiot and close here. I th in k I will 
lower the gas open 
the window door, 
and take a little turn in the garden my>elf.” 
Suiting action to thought. Sergt. Crop­ 
page soon found him self picking his way 
along 
C hristopher 
Oroadge’s 
w ellkept 
oaths. The way ahead was sbroudeu in 
blackest shadow but the detective seemed 
to possess th at curious ‘ sixth sense” w ith 
which some fortunate people are endowed, 
and avoided, as if by instinct, every unseen 
obstacle in his winding course. 
Though the night was so sti I when he set 
out. a refreshing breeze soon blew from the 
west, freshening alm ost to a sum m er gale. 
Clouds were driving across the sky before 
Sergt. Croppage thought of returning - aud. 
as he retraced his steps, a ragged Hash of 
lightning photographed for an instant the 
whole lace of th e Palisades. 
The blinding 


glare was followed bv a long, reverberating 
peal. 
Standing on the verandah a mom ent, the 
sergeant bethought him self of the charm s 
of a home so "beautiful for situation.” 
"Time ft r iii ■ to turn in,” he said. ’ I m ust 
not moon about any longer." But w ith his 
foot already set w ithin the dim l -lighted 
0 : ce the detective started back, his heart 
bealing as it had seldom throbbed in any 
perilous m om ent of all his adventurous 
career. 
Standing directly under the dickering 
gleam was the figu e of a woman. 
Her eyes were w ide-open, hut there 
seemed no light of intelligence in ber 
blank stare. She stood, hesitating, as if in 
some fear, tapping the ro o t nervously with 
her ba e foot, while her restless hands 
wound m d unwound them selves in the 
folds of a light shawl th a t had been hastily 1 
throw n over her shoulders. 
Some words were m urm ured IU a lan- j 
guage which the sergeant, Ustenmg in­ 
tently from the verandah, did not under­ 
stand. 
As she nut up her arm . som ething glint­ 
ed on her finger in the dim light, it was 
a heavy ring. 
W as it by chance, or in obedience to some 
unspoken yet im perative m onition, th at 
the strange figure turned towards the cor­ 
ner where the safe was placed? 
T he detective noiselessly glided into the 
room before the woman had taken a single 
step iii this new direction. In an nstaut 
the gas jet was blaz rig at its full height. 
"W ho can she be 
thought bergt. Crop- 
rasre. 
"I m ust see her face at all events. 
W hoever she is. the woman has no good 
errand here at this hour of the night.” 
As be m ade his noiseless wa 
nearer to 
the figure she seemed to stagger. P utting 
out her hand instinctively, she struck at a 
heavy vase th at rested on the m antel. The 
ornam ent topnled slowly for a m om ent and 
fell. 
The crash sounded through all the house. 
Following it. almost instantly, cam e a wild 
shriek from the w om an’s lips. The ser­ 
geant placed bis bands over ber m outh, hut 
this m idnight w anderer seemed possessed 
of alm ost superhum an strength, and before 
the detective could gain control of her 
struggling form she had given cry after cry. 
In a m om ent, so it seemed to Sergt. 
Creepage. T he room was filled w ith peo­ 
ple. Dr. Morth. the last to come, pushed 
his way through the excited group of wild­ 
eyed people huddled near the door. 
"W hat 
has 
happened?” 
he 
asked 
breathlessly, looking over the sergeant s 
shoulder, as he bent over the struggling 
form with her hands clutched together 
over her face. 
"I found this woman 
in the room a 
m om ent ag 1 hs I cam e in from the veranda,’ 
answered the detective. 
".•she m ust be some one of the house. Try 
and get a look at her face. Stoop down 
m an don’t try to lift her h o w , or null away 
her hands 
dust see if you know her.” 
Dr. Morth needed no second glance. 
"In the nam e of all th a t’s w onderful.” he 
exclaim ed, "w hat can the woman bo doing 
here?’’ 
* 
" Who is it? ” asked some one faintly from 
the hallway. 
"W ho is it? The Swedish cook, A gatha 
O bstrom !” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


P E R K I N G T H E T R U T H . 
The buzz of excited and surprised com­ 
m ent blended strangely w ith the sound of 
the heavily falling rain. 
. 
. 
. 
"M arvels will never cease in this house, ’ 
ejaculated Dr. \ room, as w ith the assist­ 
ance of the sergeant and Dr. Morth. the 
weak and trem bling creature was placed in 
a < hair. "T here’s w ater yonder if sho needs 
any. Them as, take a glass to her. W hat 
ar# you frightened at? She will not h u rt 
you. Now, sergeant, tell us w hat it all 
m eans.” 
As briefly as passible the detective sot 
forth his strange and startling experience. 
The group bung upon his words, ami as he 
ended there was a chorus of suppressed ex­ 
clam ations: 
..................... 
* W ho could a thought it .” "She so care­ 
ful of herself, tool” "W hat can you expect 
of a furriner ?” 
_ 
But at an im patient gesture from Dr. 
Morth all kept silence. 
"Nonsense. W hat are you thinking of? 
The w om an’s a sleepw alker; cam e in here 
w ithout knowing w hat she did.” said the 
owner of Birch Hill. 
“There can be no 
doubt about it none whatever. 
I know 
som ething about the condition she has been 
in. The poor girl is suffering from prostra­ 
tion, caused by the shock of the sudden 


There was now a m urm ur of sym pathy 
from the neighborhood of the door. 
"H um ph!” exclaim ed Dr. Morth. "lf I 
had not been here you m ight all have de­ 
nounced the poor girl as a robber. 
Don’t 
deny it, anv of vou, but m ake the best 
am ends you can by carrying A gatha Quietly 
up to her room. Miss Dhirisey, are you in 
the hall? Be good enough to come down to 
m y office.and I will m ake up a little prescrip* 
non for the girl. 
H a v e you ever seen her 
like this beiore. Anna W oodson?” 
The m aid dropped a frightened curtsey. 
"Yes, if you please, sir, som ething like. 
when she would cry out aud try to get out 
of her bed. She has been all upset, sir, 
since this awful robbing.” 
".lust so ’ said the doctor at th® door, hu r­ 
riedly. Come wiili me, Mi a Chidsey. io u 
here, too. Tenfold? Herm ann, too! Well. 
well, this is a gathering of the clans. B ut I 
don’t wonder at it. T hat was a terrible 
outcry. It will he strange if some of the 
neighbor* are not aroused. Come, lift the 
poor girl up carefully. T h at’s right, m ake 
wav for 
her. doctor. 
Carefully on the 
stairs. Good. Now, Miss C hidsey.” 
It was but a m inute or two before Dr. 
Morth returned to m eet th sam e expectant 
group. Now, however, the sergeant was 
the object of their scrutiny. 
"Come, come, off wi ll you to bed.” said 
Dr. Morth, perem ptorily. "The hurly-burly 
is all over. Try to compose yourselves. 
Get a little sleep if you can.” 
B ut the group seemed reluctant to leave, 
"sergeant, if you wish to change your 
quarters after your experiences, we can put 
you somewhere else,” said Dr. Vroom, as he 
stood a m inute at the door. 
“ No, indeed,” returned the detective, "I 
m uch prefer to rem ai* here.” 
"I wish you c< uld come down to my office 
at 8 o’clock tomorrow m orning.” said Dr. 
Morth im an undertone to Dr. \ room, who 
nodded his acquiescence and put on a wise 
look. To Mr. Herm ann and Mr. Pen fold 
he gave the same intim ation; and happen­ 
ing to brush against Mr. Chickening Smug 
in a secluded place of watching, lie extend­ 
ed the abrupt invitation to him also. 
The lightsiu the hall were extinguished, 
and soon the house was as still as wnen 
A gatha Ohstroin stealthily 
entered Dr. 
\ room ’s ottice by the open door. Had any 
one chanced to be in the garden and looked 
in the direction of the office he m ight have 
noted there a glim m er of a light. But 
though it was in sum m er, the curtains were 
clo ely 
drawn. 
No unknow n 
observer 
could have been the wiser tor w hat was g - 
ing on w ithin in the hours lust before 
dawn. 
When the glim m er vanished at last 
there was a gray light in the eastern sky. 
Prom pt to their early appointm ent in th" 
m orning, four gentlem en, who looked a- if 
thev had passed but a restless night, pre­ 
sented them selves at Dr. Morth s study 
door. 
It chanced that Sidney Penfold and Otto 
H erm ann stood side bv side as Dr. Vroom 
knocked. 
The visitor to Birch Hill nud- 
de I 
rather 
constrainedly, 
and 
said, 
‘Good m orning.” lo o k in g som ew hat sur­ 
prised, the private secretary returned the 
salutation 
and they w ent in 
together. 
Chiekering Snigg. who seem ed in very Jew 
spirits, brought up the rear. 
"E xact to the m om ent.’’said Dr. M orth, as 
he opened the door, w ith Sergt. Paxton at 
Ins side, and greeted 
them 
severally. 
"T h at’s w hat I like. Find seats, gentlem en. 
You will observe th a t I have brought in 
chairs. I think there is one for each of you. 
W hat a night it has been I From your looks 
1 sb o id say not one of you had slept so 
soundly as I. 
Vou see. gentlem en. Behold 
in Mortimer Morth an object-lesson of the 
good results that follow the purging of one’s 
soul from crim e!” 
The owner of Birch H ill looked as if he 
had indeed a tranquil m ind as lie bade bis 
early guests take their places, and w ith a 
sm ile swung back the blinds of his dingy 
windows. 
"W hen you came into m y room yesterday, 
Vroom,” the doctor said, ensconced in his 
chair, 
you cut short a rather interesting 
experim ent. E ton here was a sceptic on 
hypnotism, and all th at sortof thing. I was 
trying to prove my theory with Mildred 
when you knocked a t the door 
T he ser­ 
geant ouglit to have boeu convinced—but 
he isn't. 
W hat do you suppose the ob­ 
stinate m an says?” 
Dr. Mortb looked a t his callers, who 
looked in their turn at the inscrutable face 
of Sergt. Exton. 
"He says th a even if the young girl did 
yield to the infiuence of a stronger mind. 
her case was quite exceptional. 
I tried to 
argue bim out of his pre udice, but all to 
no purpose. 
Finally I became hot under 
the collar. I told the sergeant th at even if 
I were a robber I had not lost my knowledge 
of science. Finally we m ade a wager. You 
know of course, Vroom, th at the sergeant 
has a very high ooitiioit of you?” 
The portly gentlem an, thus addressed, 
m ade an unsuccessful effort not to look 
pleas d. 
"Really,” he stam m ered, "th e sergeant 
flatters me ” 
Herat. Exton broke in. 
"N ot at all. A m an ot experience. Strong 
character. I can read faces.” 
There. * ou hear for yourself, YTroom,” 
said Dr. Morth, w heeling ab o u t 
"You are 
too modest. We may differ now and then 
in m atte a of detail, b u t! have never failed 
to recogm e your critical acum en, your 
rem arkable strength of character.” 
Dr. \ room’s florid face put on an added 
tine# of color. 
"You put the case altogether too strong­ 


ly,” he returned, w ith an effort to appear 
modest. 
"F ar from it, Vroom, far from It, Of 
course your m ental characteristics have 
m ade a strong im pression on the sergeant 
ti ere. 
In the heat of our discussion I said 
to him : ‘You deny the existence of this 
science. Name any person whom you be­ 
lieve it impossible to put into an hypnotic 
condition, and I wili undertake to try the 
test on him .’ The sergeant took me up in 
an instant. 'I nam e.' lie said. th a t rem ark ­ 
ably clear-headed man. Dr. 
room : and 
How, doctor, what, say you? Will vou not 
dem onstrate to this obstinate gentlem an of 
the po ice the fact th at there really is a 
science of hypnotism ?” 
Dr. Morth waited quietly for the answer, 
but there was an eager gleam in the glance 
th at cam e from beneath his heavy eye­ 
brows 
, 
„ 
"It’s in the interest of science, you see. 
he added 
"Our other friends here will be 
bt nettted alm ost as m uch as the sergeant. 
T he officer, observing a certai* hesi­ 
tancy on the part of Dr. Vroom, m ade * 
little request on his own behalf. 
"if w hat Dr. Morth has said is tru e—if 
hypnotism is a condition into which any 
m an may he placed regardless of strength 
of m ind—I 
feel 
that, as holding some 
authority in the police, I sneuld be assured 
of the fact.1' 
Dr. Vroom still hesitated. 
•'lf Dr. Morth can bring about this condi­ 
tion in a m an like you I will acknowledge 
my m ista e in an honest fashion. 
But, 
w ith alt respect for you 
oth. I do not be- 
lieve th at Dr Morth. or anvbody else, can 
put you in a hypnotic condition, as you call 
it.”The portly doctor smiled and waved hts 
hand. 
. 
. 
. 
« 
"Y ouseono obiection then. in view of 
the peculiar status of affairs, ta taking tim e 
for this experim ent?” he asked the officer. 
"None w hatever,” Sergt. Exton returned, 
suavely. 
"A fter w hat Dr. Morth has dis­ 
closed we have only to aw ait the tim e for ac­ 
tion. For the m oment why should we not 
dissociate him from a1' possible connection 
w ith a certain 
unfortunate event 
and 
m ake the bestand m ost pi off table use of our 
tim e until justice conies in to take in charge 
the one whom she claim s as her own.” 
"Then I will hem to convince you, ser­ 
geant.” returned Dr. Vroom, condescend­ 
ingly. "M orth. will you wheel your chair 
Bearer the window? I will place m vseif 
there, and, in order to m ake your part of th# 
work easier I will do w hat I can to induce 
a passive, receptive state of m ind/ 
Dr. Morth followed the suggestion w ith 
unusual alacrity. Tho m om ent the sub ect 
wa - well in his chair, with his head throw n 
back ann his eves closed, tho experim enter 
began to busv him self w ith deft passes and 
quick touches. 
w , 
"Vou m ust not expect any results far a 
considerable tim e.” Dr. Morth explained, 
til ning to the sergeant 
who with the 
others had eagerly taken up their positions 
ver near him. A m an ol V room s m ental 
power cannot be controlled in a m om ent 
The modern Mesmer pursued hts under­ 
taking untiringly. Not a sound, save th e 
excited breathing of the interested group, 
m arked his progress until suddenly Dr. 
V r o o m spoke in a drowsy t o n e : 
"D ou't keep me long. Morth. -lust ask 
me some—trine like nam ing the sta te s 
of the 1 mon and th e n -re le a s e - 
The words died away on hts lips. Dr. 
Morth, his eyes gleam ing with trium ph, 
pressed heavily with his fingers against the 
closed eves. A faint sigh was heard. 
" It’s done!” ho whispered, rubbing his 
hands together, gleefully. "Sergeant, are 
you convinced?' 
The officer looked ever the experim enter s 
shoulder som ew hat sceptically* but still 
w ith great interest. 
"N ot vet,” he returned, in the sam e tone. 
“He may ' e asleep, but you have not yet 
dem onstrated i t Much less have you m ade 
him speak.” 
. 
4. 
Dr. M orth put hts lips close to the ser­ 
g ean t’s ear. . 
, 
. 
“W ait an instant, and you’ll be m uch 
wiser,” he whispered, eagerly. "N ot about 
hypnotism alone, eith er.” 
He faced the recum bent figure and said, 
in decided tones: 
, 
. 
. 
"Vroom. I command you to go back in 
thought to tho afternoon of the 7th of June 
J tis L. 
t h e r e was a start of surprise on the part 
of e v e r y m em ber of the w atching group as 
this question was put abruptly 
The Hubiect’s lips moved slightly, but no 
audible answer came. 
"It will be in vain for you to resist, 
Vroom.” declared the experim enter, w ith 
lips tightly compressed. 
'I can read your 
thoughts like a book. You are under the 
sway of a power th a t you cannot oppose. 
Once more I com m and you to go back in 
thought to the afternoon of the 7th of 


Jl})r Vroom’s im passive face conveyed no 
hint'of acquiescence, but the hypnotist ap­ 
peared satisfied. 
"On th at afternoon you received a certain 
sum of money from the hands of Mr. Otto 
H erm ann.” 
, 
„ , 
. _ 
The young business friend of Dr. Y room 
frowned slightly. 
_ 
"W as that paym ent m ade in th e way of 
your regular business?” 
‘ It was.” 
B ut Mr. H erm ann now took a share, un­ 
expectedly. in the conversation. 
"I object, sir.” he said to Dr. Morth. very 
sharply. 
, 
"Ob e c t- to w hat? 
"To your trying to m ake public in this 
way the purely private business relations 
exi-ting between Dr. Vroom aud m yself.” 
There was an aw kw ard pause. 
"W e are all friends here, or should be,” 
Sergt, Exton said at length. "W hatever is 
said here will be kept confidential, I am 
sure.” 
The 
frown 
on Otto H erm ann’s face 
deepened. 
• T hat has nothing to do w ith the case. I 
do not choose th at my business aiiairs shall 
become other people’s property. 
If this in 
quir i to bo lim ited to m atters pertaining 
to the robbery, well and good. B ut I repeat 
i t —I do ob e t. m ost em phatically, to any 
questions th at touch upon any transactions 
th at properly concern only Dr. \ room and 
m yself.” 
, 
, 
................... 
Otto H erm ann, pale and determ ined, held 
his ground, and faced unflinchingly the 
curious glance of the others in the group. 
"Very well ” returned Dr. Morth, quietly. 
"W e will defer to your feelings, and pursue 
tho investigation in another channel sir, 
\ room, recall to your m ind the circum ­ 
stances under which you engaged as your 
private secretary. Sidney Penfold.’’ 
Tho ob ect of this pointed reference m ade 
a gesture of surprise. 
"Don t vou ob ect.” interposed the experi­ 
m enter sharply, in a low tone. "T hat will 
not do at all for you. Vroom was Mr. Pen 
fold a stranger to ou when he sought to be 
engaged in your service?” 
"H e was n e t" 
"State the circum stances under which 
you rat became acquainted w ith Mr. Pen- 
fold.” 
, , 
The private secretary rose to his feet as 
if to rem onstrate but seem ed to th in k bet­ 
ter of it for he sat down again. 
’S om etim e in May. in 1887, th e voung 
m an cam e to my house and applied for a 
situation.” 
. 
"W here were you then living?” 
"N ot far from Palenville, th is S tate.” 
"W ere you at th a t tim e practising your 
profession as a physician . ” 
* * Yes,rf 
"In w hat capacity did Mr. Penfold find 
em ploym ent with you?” 
“As au attendant.” 
The private secretary looked annoyed 
and bit His lips. 
"An attendant upon yourself?” 
"No; upon the patients who m ight be in 
my house.” 
"Vou kept a sort; of private hospital, 
then?” 
"An invalids’ retreat.” 
"For all classes of invalids?” 
"Chiefly for those affected w ith m ental 
troubles.” 
Otto Herm ann sprang to his feet. 
"I beg leave lo subm it,” he irritably inter­ 
posed, “th at this is a waste of tim e. If we 
are here s moly to witness the proof th at 
there is such a thing as hypnotism , well 
and good. I am sure we are all satis ed 
th a t such a science or art. e isis. If we are 
to expect a disclosure of facts regarding the 
robbery I would respectfully suggest th a t 
the sooner we get to the point th e better.” 
O bstinate Dr. M orth shook hts head. 
“I will come to th a t presently. One more 
question on this po nt. Mr. Penfold left 
your service at Palenville. For w hat rea­ 
son?” 
"He w anted to go to the city to live. he 
told me, and had become tired of his round 
of duties at the retreat ” 
"You yourself had no reason w hatever to 
be dissatisfied with Mr. Penfoid’s w ork?” 
"No reason w hatever.” 
“In addition to his duties as atten d an t, 
aid Mr. Penfold undertake any other work 
for you at the retreat?” 
"Yes. He did more or less w riting for 
m e.” 
"Did he gain any acquaintance w ith your 
financial affairs at th at tim®?” 
Sidney Penfold rose to rem onstrate, but a 
gesture fiom the experim enter kept his 
protest unuttered. 
’ ery slightly.” 
“And when Mr. Penfold cam e to yo* at 
Birch Hill, were you glad tc take him into 
your service as private secretary?” 
" ery glad.” 
The private secretary w hispered a word 
to Dr. Mortb, who nodded his understand­ 
ing of the suggestion. 
"Sergt. Exton ” he said, in an undertone, 
turning toward th a t official, 
"I am re­ 
m inded of a m atter of which I should have 
spoken before. There has been one incident 
in this investigation which you have known 
nothingabout, and which I think you should 
now be told ” 
"Indeed?” questioned the sergeant, w ith 
a look of surprise. 
"I refer to a discovery made in tho gar­ 
de* by Chiekering Suigg.” 


The gentlem an thus m entioned gave * 
nervous start. 
"W hy bring th at m atter in?” lie expos­ 
tulated. "T hat is part of my case. u t m e 
w ork it u p in my own w ar I” 
Dr. Morth shook his head m em phatic 
dissent- 
"You’ll have all due credit for your dis­ 
covery. But tho sergeant should know the 
fact. It should have been m ade known to 
hint loug ago." 
Mr. snigg, trem bling all over w ith sup­ 
pressed agitatioa, essayed a nervous p rotest 
"I will not cons n it to this thing sir. 
I ou 
are not in a position, sir. to m ske a disclos­ 
ure to which I object. 
You have confessed 
a crim e: aud I forbid vou to speak on this 
m atter on pain of instant a rre st" 
S ergt Exton turned upon him quickly. 
"W hat are you talking about?” he de 
m anded sternly. 
"ft is not for yon to 
threaten or to a c t Dr. Morth. I dem and as 
my right to hear all the facts regarding this 
discovery which Mr. Snigg claim s to nave 
m ade.” 
There was but one im passive, quiet face 
in the room, as the owner of Birch Hill told, 
w ith couoise directness, the experiences in 
which Mr. Suigg had figured so im por­ 
tantly as the discoverer of a certain curb 
?ns bottle and a certain crum pled bank note 
or one thousand dollars enclosed therein. 
Mr. Hnigg cowered in his corner during the 
narration. 
"Did you tell the truth or not when vou 
said you found th at Dottle, w ith the money 
enclosed, buried in the garden near the 
roee plot.”’ 
Sergt. Exto*’s question was p u t very 
sharply. 
Chiekering Snigg started to his feet and 
glared at his questioner w ith quivering lips. 
"I refuse to answer, sir. Am I a prisoner 
here, or ctiarged w ith any crim e, th a t you 
presum e to cross exatniue me i* this way ? 
You forget that I am a private detective, sir. 
Beware how you iasult me, as you value 
your place, Sergt. E xton." 
The officer glanced at the m an contem p­ 
tuously and napped his fingers. 
"T hat for your threats .Mr. C hiekering 
Fnieg ” he responded sarcastically, "If you 
will not tell, I shall sim ply ask Dr. Mortb to 
question 
his 
hypnotic 
subject on this 
m atter.” 
’ As you please,” said the private detec­ 
tive. sullenly. 
Hergt. Exton turned very coolly to Dr. 
Morth 
’ Be good enough,” he said, "to ascertain 
w hat knowledge Dr. Vroom possesses if 
any whatever regarding this alleged dis­ 
covery on the part of Chiekering Mitgg ” 
Dr. Morth was on the point of nutting the 
inquiry, win * Mr. Hnigg's shaking hand 
was placed hurriedly on his shoulder. 
"D on't ask him ,” ho gasped. "IMI sneak, 
if I must. I never found the bottle in tho 
garden at a ll!” 
“You may bo telling a lie now as you have 
do*o before,” said Sergt. Exton, eveing Hie 
trem bling form. "I think Dr. Vroom’* tes­ 
timony. whatever it may be. will be worth 
more than a I your protestations.” 
Otto Herm ann unexpectedly nu t in a 
question. 
• W here did you get th a t thousand dollar 
bill?” 
Hut before Mr. Snigg’s w hite lips cauld 
shape an answer there came a loud knock­ 
ing at the distr. 
•'Who is it?” called out Dr. Morth. 
" It is I, Herct. Croppage. Let mo in. 
I 
will not be denied. 
I rem and adm ittance 
in the name of law and justice.” 
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Subscribers who intend to com­ 
pete for the Three Cash Prizes 
offered for the three best solu­ 
tions of the mystery, “Who Com­ 
mitted the Robbery,” are hereby 
notified that every answer must 
be mailed on or before Feb. 28. 
Any answer mailed after Feb. 
28 will be rejected. 
Between 
now and Feb. 28 there is ample 
time for the preparation of a 
carefully 
considered 
answer. 
Write only on one side of each 
letter sheet. 
Other conditions 
are stated at the head of this in­ 
stalment. 
A competent com­ 
mittee 
will 
examine all 
the 
answers, 
and 
announce 
the 
awards in the issue of March 8, 
along with the publication of the 
last chapter. 
Another powerful 
and absorbing story w ill begin in 
a fortnight. 
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Rich D isc o v ery of a F a rm e r a t S o u th 
Dells. 
E i.m ira, N. Y., Jan. 26.—The sm all colony 
of Pennsyivanla-D utch farm ers in South 
Dells, W ells township, Bradford county, 
Benn., about six miles south of this city, is 
excited over a rich find on the farm of Col. 
Hart, of a deposit of m ineral paint of slate 
color. Col. H art sent samples of the paint 
to various places for analysis and in every 
case received a reply th at the m aterial eras 
valuable. 
Among the m en who learned of it was C. 
S. Thurston, Boston. He formed a syndicate 
of Portland. Me., capitalists, who. through 
their representative Mr. Thurston, secured 
an option of purchase of the land contain­ 
ing the deposit tor $2600. a nominal sum 
Comparatively, but tw enty tim es the value 
of laud in th at locality for farm ing pur­ 
poses. 
Mr. Thurston, in com tianv with 
Alt ha 
D. Griswold C. E„ made a topo­ 
graphical and geographical survey of the 
land and found thai the deposit covered 
about five acres of ‘ D" shaped swami*, has 
an average depth of l l leet and contains 
about 200.000 tons of paint. Tho surface of 
the ground is co ered about one foot deep 
with a light loam. 
Under the paint deposit 
is a tine polishing putty. This deposit has 
not been fully traced, but enough is already 
known to show th a t it lies iii a regular bed, 
the quantity is large and the quality so tine 
that it will not m ar polished gold. 
The papers in the sal have been draw n but 
not signed and one condition of them is 
that a m ill capable of turning out 20 tons 
OI paint a day shall he erected at once. 
In 
case the Portland men do not accept their 
option a party of Boston men stand ready to 
do so. The mill will be located at Bulk 
Head, a suburb of this city, aud a railroad 
built to the mines. 
Geologists are unable to explain the 
peculiar form ation. .The trees of the swamp 
are m ostly black ash and tag alder, the 
roots of w hich do not penetrate the paint. 


T h e D a n g e r of T ea D rinking. 
[British Medical Journal.J 
It is a great m isfortune th at the popular 
nam e for a person who abstains from all 
alcoholic liquors is teatotaler; the term has 
fostered the idea th at tea is a harm less 
beverage, and it is bo doubt true that the 
m oderate use of well-made and not very 
strong tea is less harm ful than the habitual 
resort to any other stim ulant. When, how­ 
ever, tea drinking ceases to be the am use­ 
m ent of the leisure m om ent of a busy 
afternoon, and is resorted to u large quan­ 
tities and strong infusions as a m eans of 
stim ulating the Hagging energies to accom 
Dlish the allotted task, then distinct danger 
com m ences 
A breakdown may ensue ta 
more th an one w ay; not infrequently the 
stim ulus which tea in tim6 fails to give us 
is sougnt in alcohol, apd the atonic flatulent 
dyspepsia which the astringent decoction 
m ade by long draw ing induces, helps to 
drive Hie victim to seek a tem porary 
reli f 
in 
spirits, 
sal-volatile 
or 
even 
eau de Cologne which is at first drooped 
on sugar and finally drank 
out 
of 
a 
wineglass. In other cases, by ladies espe­ 
cially relief is sought from morphine, and 
in a predisposed person the m orphine habit 
in established w ith extraordinary rapidity. 
It has been said th a t as long as a person 
takes stim ulants simply for their taste he is 
com paratively safe, but as soon as he begins 
to drink for the effect, then he is running 
into danger. T his is perhaps to state the 
case for stim ulants rather too favorably, 
but if the rule were adhered to we should 
have fewer cases of educated people sliding 
into habits of 86cret«intem perance or into 
moxphinem aiu* 
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Wolcott if Colorado Ou$ if the Hest 


•I the List. 


The Handsomest Man at the C apital- 
Professional Beaux. 


goan. skipped out to Michigan not long ago 
and m arried w ithout giv ng the Washing- 
! to* girls a chance 
Mark Brewer of Michi- 
t i r 
I 
' ttan came back to Congress this year with a 
W a S i l - : wife. and tho dear blond mustached young 
widower. Hem phill of. South Carolina has 
■ m arried again, Gwens of Indiana has wed- 
! ded a pretty widow who cared for him 
when he was ill in a big but unfeeling Chi­ 
cago hotel; and Jackson, the rich Penns vt- 
vaniao, and Tim othy Campbell of New \ ork 
have not been returned. 
Charley ( t’Neill of Philadelphia, however, 
is hero and handsom e Harry Hingham of 
the same city of brotherly love has kept his 
affections pure, and the bachelor blush 
still m antles his cheek. O’Neill Is 67 years 
old, but he does not look over 60, and I am 
told that he corresponds with more ladles 
than any other man in the House. 
He is 
one of tho kindest-hearted m en in tne 
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H E m a t r i m o n i a l 
season of W ashing­ 
ton is at its height. 
Y'on see billing and 
Cooiug going on in 
the recesses of the 
east room at every 
W hite House recep­ 
tion. The cozy nooks 
in V ic e p r e s id e n t 
M o r to n 's residence 
have been appropri­ 
ated by lovers, and 
the hundred m illion 
dollars that is trot­ 
ting around in petticoats and pantaloons is 
being beseiged a t afternoon teas. at evening 
dinners aud upon every other available oc­ 
casion 
W ashington has its m arriageable men as 
well as its m arriageable women, and the 
fifty millions owned by the heiresses is 
offset by a like am ount owned by good 
catches am ong the men, The m ales have 
brains in addition to their money, and it is 
no wonder th at hundreds of girls come her# 
every w inter hoping to carry awny a noted 
husband. 
S e n a to ria l C alcite*. 
Even the Senate has put up some good 
m aterial at auction and the girls who throw 
th e m ost love and beauty into their bids 
will knock the persimmons. 
Wo colt of 
Colorado is a bachelor, and tho long sktn- 
and-bone Bachelor Hauisbury bas retired to 
give place to a rosy, full-blooded, strong- 
m uscled successor nam ed Higgins, who 
has never benn m arried aud who lias m ade 
enough at the law to support an extra a 
gant wife. Higgins would m ake a dear of a 
husband, and I sat in the Senate today and 
feasted my eyes on his person. 
Straight, broad-shouldered and chunky, 
he has regular features, and his brave blue 
eyes shine with strength and with tender­ 
ness. 
He has a good crop of light hair, well 
combed, and he dresses in taste, lie is pug­ 
nacious and strong, and he would fight to 
the death for the wom an he loved. 
Ile 
comes from southern Delaware, and he lias 
m ade a reputation as a lawyer, 
lits check 
is good for $100,000 and he is liberal, as 
ho is rich. He has a houso here at W ash­ 
ington, noar Dupont Circle, and his only 
incum brances arn two pretty nieces, whom 
I doubt not a new wife could manage. 
The senator is 40 years old. 
He is well 
educated, is a graduate of Vale, and is a 
good catch. Ho has the sw eetest voice 
woman ever listened to. It is melodious, 
caressing and sincere, and the W ashington 
girls say th a t his nature is better expressed 
by his voice than his face. He is forward 
in politics but rather backw ard in love and 
he recently said to a friend th at a “widower 
had more chance in W ashington society 
tliau a bachelor,” for as he expressed it, 
"there is no chance here for a bachelor 
when a widower is around. Til# w dowers 
gush and Railer ro m uch th a t it m akes an 
ordinary man tongue tied.” 
A C o ' o r t d n C a t c h . 
Senator W olcott of Colorado is, it any­ 
thing. a better catch thau Higgins. In the 
first place he is younger, having been horn 
only -ll years ago. He is better looking 
than Higgins, and though hts savings may 
not tie large, his income is certainly greater. 
He makes, it is said, $ '6,000 a year at the 
law and spends it. H e is a g la d ia te of 
Yale lias luxurious tastes and will not cut 
dewn th# appropriation of pin money. Ile 
is a good dresser and lie is full of th at per­ 
sonal m agnetism which is popular am ong 
women and which aids in m aking a man a 
great statesm an. There is not a drop of 
sluggish blood in his whole anatom y, and 
he is wa rn from the crown of his semi-bald 
head to the ends of his pearly pink toes 
it is said. however, th a t he bas had his ro­ 
m ance, and th a t he loved and lost when he 
was a young lawyer in Chicago just 
years ago. 
He loved the daughter of one of 
tho rich men of th a t city. but the father of 
the girl was a lawyer who had no high 
opinion of Wolcott. He grum bled at th# 
young m an’s calls ami prophesied to his 
daughter th at her lover would never earn 
his salt, and told lier th at she had better re­ 
fuse him , Tho girl was more prudent than 
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lovifig. At tho advice of her father she 
m arried a sober stick of a fellow who was 
m aking some money at his practice and 
saving his pennies. 
W olcott went West, 
and his first love still lives in Chicago, the 
wife of a m oderately successful man, who 
would grow crazy if lie spent as m uch 
money in a year as Senator W olcott m akes 
awa w ith in a day. 
I he girl is practically 
unknow n, and she regrets, I doubt not, the 
chance she lost, 
la the m eantim e W olcott 
has never yet m arried, ant! the W ashington 
girls are laying hard siege lo his heart. 
T w o SU. u at or ta I W illo w ers. 
Senator Allison is still unm arried. He 
came back from his Alaska trip w ith a 
brand new m ustache and IO years more of 
youth in his features. He has been.I think, 
twice a widower, hut the gossips say th a t 
he is re dy to choose a third wife. Those 
who know hest s a y th at the story of his en­ 
gagem ent w ith the lady whom he m et on 
his Alaska trip was only a new spaper sensa­ 
tion. and th at he and Miss Stoughton were 
mere!©' excellent friends and no more. Dur­ 
ing the trip this newspaper story reached 
them a paper having been sent from Fora) 
land to Senator Hale of Maine, and this 
paper stated th at Mrs, Hale, as Miss Htouah 
to n ’s chaperone, had sent the young lady 
out for a walk w ith tile iowa senator, and 
th a t he had popped the question uuder the 
icy brows of an overhanging iceberg. 
It sounded well, nut it was not true, and 
Senator Allison is still on the m arket. 
I here is hardly a m an in W ashington who 
offers more advantages to the bidder. He 
is handsom e and rich, and he ranks as a 
presidential possibility. I am not sure th at 
he has any ideas of m arriage, aud the 
duennas tell me th at he never goes to any 
place, and cares for no w om an’s society 
save th at of one of the m ost lovable and 
cultured women of W ashington, his fragile 
little 
mother-in-law. 
Mrs. 
ex-Senator 
Grimes. Un her receiving days he some­ 
tim es cornea down to the draw ing room. but 
the only tim e he puts on the claw-ham m er 
coat is once a year, when he goes to a W aite 
House r caption. lie owns, you know, a 
good house in W ashington- He dresses 
well, and though he has lived for a genera­ 
tion or so. his skin is clear and unw rinkled 
and his blood if us w arm as the steam of a 
Turkish bath. 
Senator Philetus Sawyer is another sena­ 
torial widower. It is true he is 78. hut 
w hen January has m illions May is very glad 
to wed. The senator is young in reality, 
though old in ye re and experience. He is 
a oily good fellow, aud be bas the finest 
brown stone castle in Washington. 
He 
I could entertain in royal style, and his wife 
na'ght order even her kitchen dresses from 
W orth and not deplete the fam ily exche­ 
quer. 
T h e C a t c h e s o f t h e H o u s e . 
There are a num ber of good catches in 
the House of Representatives. Girls with 
I their eyes open can m ake it pay to frequent 
: the congressional galleries, and the bache- 
I ion alone are worth noting. Quite a nom- 
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.world, and he writes to the girls strictly on 
business and because he cannot refuse to 
answer their inquiries. 
Ile m akes It a prin­ 
ciple to answer every letter he receives and 
j 
he has done this over since he first cam e to 
Congress, more than a score of years ago. i 
His connection w ith W ashington society, 
however, dees not extend outside of his let j 
tors. He useff to go to all th# afternoon 
teas, and he was one of the leading figures , 
of all the receptions. 
Of late he has , 
dropped giddy ways and though he likes | 
to talk to ladies, sad takes a fatherly Inter­ 
est in the debutantes, he sticks to his w ork­ 
shop and pen. 
A I.lu te B a ld , In i' Lovilia:. 
Gen. H arry Hingham is one of the m arked 
men from tho galleries. He is very hand­ 
some, and he always looks as if he cam e 
out of a bandbox. 
He is a little b a ld .it is 
true, but his cheeks are as rosy as those of a 
m ilkm aid and his sm ile is childlike and 
bland. His history is a fetching one. tie 
was a Brave soldier when ho m arried a 
lovefv Baltim ore girl. They lived in the 
prettiest sort of a house .on L street in 
NY asb ington for several years, and his wife 
died there a few years ago. She had been 
an invalid for some tim e and he cared for 
tier as tenderly as a woman. It is doubtful 
w hether In* will ever m arrv ag ain ; heshow s 
him self in society only at two or three re 
centum s a year. 
D ip lo m a tic H fiam . 
The diplom ats are beaux by profession. 
There are a dozen odd attaches am ong them 
who part their hair to the m iddle and jab- 
barsw cet nothings to the beauties iu French. 
Y< u find them collected about the richer of 
tho heiresses, and thev want nothing under 
a m illion free from incum prances. 
Among tho oilier diplom ats there are 
some good catches. At ttieir head is Count 
Arco Valley. He says be is a bachelor, 
although the actress danish bills herself as 
Countess von Arco Valley and claim s th at 
she was legally m arried to the six-foot Ger­ 
m an soldier. Arco Valley is a distinguished 
looking citizen 
and when he appears in 
full court uniform with a mouse lo as big as 
a trade dollar screwed into his right eye, he 
is tho sensation of tho reception. He is a 
m arked character anywhere, and. os he 
w alks up and down Pennsylvania avenue 
with two beagle hound* in leash trotting 
behind him . he has the whole pavem ent. 
Ho is not very wealthy, but. his nam e is old. 
and his position at the G erm an court ts 
assured. He has so far shown no m arrying 
tendencies, aud I have not yet seen a m ar­ 
riageable girl who says th at she has re­ 
ceived a loving glance through th a t terrible 
eyeglass. 
M. Koustan, th e French m inister, is a 
bachelor of 50, and Baron Bcbm idt vou 
T arera who heads the Anstrian legation, is 
unm arried. Baron von Mumm Hchwarzen- 
stem of the Germ an legation is one of th e 
richest of the diplom ats. His fam ily m ake 
the great cham pagne, and he is a rem ark 
alite character. 
Ile has a leg as big around 
as many ait attach e’s waist, and ho is over 
six feet in height and about three broad. 
Alexander Greger of the Russian legation is 
w orth $2,Goo,OOO. Ho comes of a good 
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fam ily, is fairly handsom e, is a m em ber of 
the Colum bia A thletic < dub, owns ,a lot of 
good horses, and is a good all-round society 
m an. 
A rthur H erbert of th e English legation is 
another catch. He is fond of fox hunting, 
aud the equestriennes of the capital stand 
the best chance with bim. 
A rm y Mild X#vy C a tio n 's . 
As to the arm y and navy, there is a score 
of officers who dance around the heiresses 
and soon more gold braid th an bullion. 
Few of them have any bank accounts, 
and their incom e conies from th e govern­ 
m ent. They are not desirable catches in 
any way. The girls like them for th eir brass 
buttons, hut their m others watch such at­ 
tachm ents very closely. 
T t i r l l ii n ii -.•lines 
.H a n Iii W a s h i n g t o n . 
Among the irresistibles of the navy is Dr. 
L. M. Ruth, whom Mrs. Cleveland called the 
handsom est m an in W ashington. 
He is an 
authority on wom en’s dresses, and it is said 
th at be once expressed surprise 
th a t a 
woman 
as 
brune as 
Mrs. 
Cleveland 
should wear violet. 
One day, after Mrs. 
Cleveland had heard this rem ark, he m et 
her at a reception, amt, as he shook her 
hand. he m urm ured: 
"The violet gown I” 
“Yes.” said Mrs. Cleveland, “but it shall 
never be worn again.” And it w as n o t Dr. 
Ruth had charge of the H arrison inaugural 
ball. He has been best man a t 50 weddings, 
aud will preside at a num ber of th* gay 
affairs of the n ex t few weeks. 
Miss G ru n d y . 
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In form ation of In terest to E v ery In ­ 
tellig e n t P erso n , and T h at M eans 
You. 
Trade Journal.I 
E verything connected with one’s business 
is of im portance. Very few dry goods men 
know the origin of the nam es of m any of 
the goods they handle. They m ay seem 
trivial points but they are of interest to the 
man who seeks to be thoroughly lam inar 
with the m erchandise in which Le deals. 
For the inform ation of such we give th# 
derivation of the nam es of th e following 
| goods: 
D am ask is 
from 
th e 
city 
of 
Dam ascus; 
satins 
from 
Zaytown. 
in 
C hina; calico from Calicut, a town in 
India, form erly celebrated for its cotton 
cloth, aud w here calico was also printed. 
Muslin is nam ed from Moenl 
in 
Asia; 
alpaca from an anim al in Peru of the 
llam a species, from whose wool the fabric 
is woven; buckram takes its nam e from 
Fostat. a city of the m iddle ages, from 
which th e modern Cairo is ,.ascended. 
Ta eta and tabby from a street in Bagdad. 
Cam bric from ( am brai. 
Gau e has its 
nam e from 
Ga a. 
baize 
from 
Bajac. 
dim ity from D am ietta and jeans from 
Jean. D rugget is derived from a city in 
Ireland. Drogheda. 
Duck comes from 
Torque in Norm andy. 
B lanket is called 
after Thom as Blanket, a fam ous clothier 
connected with the introduction of woollens 
into England about 1 140. Serge derives its 
nam e from Aerga, a Spanish nam e tor a 
peculiar woollen blanket. 
Diaper is not 
from IV Yores as It is som etim es stated but 
from the Greek diaspn n. figured. V elvet 
is from the Italian vellute, woolly (Latin 
vellus a hide or pelt). Shawl is the Sanscrit i 
saia. floor, for shawls were first used as car- i 
nets and tapestry 
Bandanna is from an : 
Indian word to bind or tie. because it is tied 
in knots before dyeing. Chintz, from th e I 
Indian chett. Detain* is the F rench "of I 
I wool.” 
I 


Three Days of Tramping and Hanger* 
Without Sleep. 


B an g o r, Me.. Jan. 26.—T he frig h tfu l ex­ 
perience of the Maine mooee hunter, th e 
story of whose w anderings and danger wa! 
told in T he G i.ork hut a few days ago. has 
been even surpassed by th e th rillin g adven­ 
ture of W illiam B artlett of Frederickton. • 
trapper who has ju st reached civilization 
again. 
B artlett is one of the rem inders of th e 
pioneers of the olden tim e, a m an who 
leaves early each autum n for th e rem otest 
parts of the great forests and is not seen 
again until th e spring, w hen he com et 
down w ith a g reat quantity of th e richest 
furs, tho results of a lonesome w inter’s toil, 
He always goes alone and rarely takes a 
dog to share his cabin. 
This year he started away a little late? 
than usual and w ent to the head of th e Un- 
salquitch.w hich has the reputation of being 
in oue of the richest ta m e regions in th e 
province. He built a sm all cam p and h ad 
very good luck hunting and tranping. 
His adventures pre\ ions to th e one g reat 
event of the past week would m ake a very 
long story, for he had encounters w ith 
savage and healthy specim ens of the Lo au­ 
rei vier and saw traces of the gray wolves, 
w hich the hunters fear aro slowly creeping 
into this region again, 
The cold, during the few days of last 
week, when this whole Eastern country 
caught the frigid wave, was som ething in­ 
tense In his region. but fortified against it 
as he was bv a com fortable camp. plenty of 
wood for fires and the heat-producing m eat 
from his wild gam e, he d id n ’t m ind it. 
One of the coldest nights th a t he had he 
piled his tire high with hard wood and 
turned in to his bunk and fell asleep. 
Aliout m idnight he was 
w akened by in­ 
tense boat. and found th a t his cabin was 
oue mass of flames, loaviug him h ut a few 
m om ents to g ath er his ordinary clothing an d 
H u s h tor III* JLIfe 
to the uninviting outer air. He had tim e ta 
save hut little, and he stood and saw his 
tem porary hom e fade away 
before th® 
flames, carrying w ith it all th e contents. 
He lost his furs, which he valued a t from 
$300 to $500, every morsel of his provisions, 
his sle I and. w hat was w orth more than all 
else to him , his matches. 
Accustomed to dealing w ith em ergencies 
the hunter lost no t me in deciding w hat he 
should do. His only hope lay in reaching a 
settlem ent before faintness from hunger 
overtook him and rendered him powerless 
to save him self. lie knew th at the tram p 
would be a long one, but he had saved his 
snowshoes, tnd strapping them to Ids feet, 
and taking his hearing from the bright stars 
w h ic h shone aoove nim . he started at th e 
dead of n ig h t from the s< eueof his troubles. 
For hours his gre t strength carried him 
on at a locom otive rate of speed, and ha 
covered m any miles. 
W hen afternoon cam e a heavy snow­ 
storm com m enced, m aking travel ling very 
difficult and retar dug bis progress, but he 
plodded on slowly, until it became so d ark 
th at he was unable to keen th e course. 
T he m eans to Kindle a fire were lacking, 
but he knew th a t people had lived in th e 
snow. and he dug a deep hole under a shel­ 
tering snow bank and craw led into it. 
Recognizing the fact th at if he fell 
asleep it would be a sleep from w hich 
he would never aw aken, be did not close 
his eyes, but r ated until the m orning lig h t 
com m enced to dawn 
Bv this tim e he was fearfully hungry, b u t 
goaded to desperation by his unlucky plight 
he started bravely en his journey, chew ing 
a few twigs from the evergreen trees as he 
walked, and w ondering hew th e deer and 
moose could survl e on such un in v itin g 
food. He ate no snow and allowed ice 
to m elt in his m outh only in very sparing 
quantities. Had it not been for bis general 
knowlcd ie of woods life, which prevented 
him from doing m any of these things, he 
would never have survived hts journey, and 
ell through th e second day he travelled, 
neither finding or hardly expecting to find 
anv signs of a hum an habitation. H e was 
traversing an 
U n f a m i l i a r I ’a t h v r a y . 
but still he knew there were no settlem ents 
for m any miles. 
W hen the second night cam e on there was 
no storm to prevent him from keeping his 
course, b at he was so nearly exhausted th a t 
he was glad to rest. A snow bank was th e 
only bed offered him . b at he scooped out a 
room and retired, the bright stars shining 
into his resting place in a m anner which 
stirred his hopes, for he knew th a t it was 
only by husbanding his strength th a t ha 
could hold out w ithout food for th e rest of 
his ourney. 
Ile did not intend to sleep th e second 
night, but the tired nerves soon gained con­ 
trol of him and he lost consciousness. 
W hen tie aw oke it was w ith a sta rt of fear 
at his escape from death, for he felt a num b­ 
ness taking possession of Ii rn. His feet bad 
no feeling, and he thought they were frozen 
so as to be helpless, but upon rising he was 
re oiced to find th at he could use them . 
His ears and parts of his fa?e were frozen, 
aud his hands affected so th a t he did not 
dare to lie down again, b u t resum ed his 
journey, eating the twigs as before for nour­ 
ish m eat. 
At noon on the third day he saw from the 
topof a high hill sm oke rising in the dis­ 
tance. Ile was so far gone th a t he could nol 
w alk very fa t. and it was a long tim e be­ 
fore he reached the place. 
It was a solitary 
house miles u p on the Tobigue. and which 
he m ight have easily passel! unnoticed in 
th e night. Scarcely more than a cabin, if 
looked more inviting to him than a city. 
H e was kindly received and given care 
until he recovered from th e effects of bis 
hunger and exposure to the tearful cold. 
His feet were found to have been partially 
frozen, and a few m om ents m ore sleep 
would have ended B artlett’s career beyond 
a doubt 
He attributes his safe deliverance from 
th e hardship to an iron constitution and to 
his knowledge of the woods and of w hat 
co. rse to pursue in such cases. 
B artlett declares th at he will never go 
into the woods alone again, and he urges 
young bunters especially to guard against 
the practice. 
The siory from his own lips. w ith his 
h u n ter’s dialect and descriptive powers, is 
thrilling in the extrem e. 
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O rig in of a P h ra s e C om m on in th e 
L ite r a tu r e o f C o u rtin g . 
[American Notes and Queries.! 
Two noblem en in th e reign of M aximil­ 
ian II. (1664-1576), one a Germ an, th e other 
a Spaniard, who had each rendered a g reat 
service to th# em peror, asked th e band of 
his daughter, Helena, in m arriage. M axi­ 
m ilian said: "T h at ss he esteem ed theta 
both alike, it was im possible to choose be* 
tw een them , and, therefore, their own prow­ 
ess m ust decide it: but being unw illing tc 
risk th e loss of eith er by engaging them in 
deadly com bat, be ordered a large sack tc 
be bought, and declared th at he who should 
p ut his rival into it should have his fair 
H elena.” 
And this whim sical com bat was actually 
perform ed in the presence of tho imperial 
court, and lasted an hour. The unhappy 
Spanish noblem an was first overcome, and 
th e G erm an succeeded in enveloping him 
in th e sack. took him upon his back, and 
laid him a t the fcet of the Em peror. 
T his comical A uibat is said to be th e 
origin of the n h i\ 
‘give him th e sack,” so 
com m on in the l i \ U ure of courting. 


A nxioV ji to Sell. 
[New Yorl Weekly.] 
Miss McFlimsey (who wants to get a pail 
of gloves for a male friendl-H ave you any 
gentlem en’s glov^? 
N ew Clerk (glancing at her hand)—N a 
m iss; but I think I eau find a ladies’ sirs 
that wili fit you. 


H is A ffinity. 
fM uusey’a Weekly.] 
Beatrice—Why do you suppose so solid a 
person as Ebon Morris ever married a girl 
like Doris Golightiy, Ethel? 
Ethel—I don’t know, unless the natural 
affinity of a self -made man is a tailor-mad® 
SKL 
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Running the Gauntlet Through Apache Land. 
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II.—M A N GELITO ’* T R EA C H ER Y . 
LL this time Darky 
Jim had bees sleeping 
J 


soundly, wrapped in 
rn 
blan Ret*, with his 


feet to the tire. There 
wLW^1' 
was Bever an hour. 
flay or night, when 
this lively 
African 
could not loll at full 
length, in sunshine or 
shade, and forget bis 
cares, if t aros he ever 
had, in less than throe 
minutes, la this case, 
despite Siebcr’s warning, which he had 
overheard, he simply took note of the fact 
that the captain and Corp. Pike were looking 
after things and that was enough for him. 
There was no use in worrying when "Marsa 
Gwin” va*on guard, and within an hour 
from the time he had had his substantial 
supper. .Tim was snoring melodiously, with 
his head buried in his aims. 
Manuelito was thoroughly aware of this 
trait or his “st hle-mate,” else ho had not 
dared to bring the captain's horse so close 
to the fire. Now his tierce, half-lndiau face 
seemed full of perplexity sad dread. The 
Apache signal fire still glowed among the 
black pines away to the westward. The 
captain and Corporal Tike were hurriedly 
coming towards him through the stunted 


captain preferred to any other gait. Pike 
moved out to the edge of the timber, where 
he could hear the last of It—a big anxiety 
welling up in his heart and a world of re­ 
sponsibility with it; but he clutched his 
carbine the more firmly and gave a back­ 
ward glance, his face softening as his eye* 
fell upon tho vagon, where little Ned and 
Nell 
lay sleeping, and darkening with 
menace and suspicion as ho took one swift 
look at Manuelito, cowering there over the 
fire. 
“Blast that mor.key-hearted greaser!" he 
muttered. "I believe be would knife the 
whole party just to get the horses and slip 
away. PH keep my ears open to tho west— 
but PII have my oyes on you." 
Once out at his chosen station. Pike 
found himself in a position where he could 
“cover" three important objects. 
Here, 
close at hi* right hand, between him and 
the lake, the horses and mules were brows­ 
ing peacefully and as utterly undisturbed 
aa though there were not an Apache within 
a thousand miles. To his roar, about fifty 
yards, were the two wagons, the little 
campfire, and, flitting restlessly about it, 
the slouching form of 
Manuelito. 
In 
front of him, close at hand, nothing but a 
dark level of open prairie; then a stretch of 
impenetrable blackness; then, far away 
towards the western horizon, that black, 
piney ridge, stretching from north to south 
across the trail they had come along that 
day. and. right there among the pines—Pike 
judged it to be several miles south of the 
road—there still glared and flamed that red 
beacon that bls long service in A m ora told 
bim could mean to tho Apache* only one 
thing—“Close in!”—and well be knew that 
with the coming mom all the renegades 
within range would t»e gathered along their 
path. and that if they got through Sunset 
Pass without a fight it would be a miracle. 
Many a year had old Pike served with the 
standards of the cavalry. All through the 


SIDE E IS E 9 H E HEET)." 


trees—yet here he stood with “Gregg.” all 
irresolute, all fearful what to do. Back 
towards th o * ‘black pines and the long 
reach of road beyond be dare not go. The 
Tonto* belli the line of retreat. Here in 
camp bo hardly dare remaiu, tor the 
keen cut in “Gregg's'’ side line showed 
plainly 
that 
tho 
knife 
had 
been 
used, and left him accused of treachery. 
Out of the fire light and back to the graz­ 
ing ground—he must get the horse at once 
—tu t what then'.' Noiselessly turning, he 
led Gregg, wondering, hack to the glade in 
which the other horses were tethered and 
quickly dr ive his picket pin aud put him 
on the half lariat. But how- was he to con­ 
ceal the severed side line.' Off it came, 
both nervous hands working rapidly, and 
then when fie had about determined to cut 
off the lines of one of .Jim’s mules aud so 
throw suspicion on him -his Airican mate, 
he was aware of his captain striding 
through the trees towards him 
He could 
almost have run away. But the next words 
rcas-ured him, 
‘T h at you, Manuelito?” challenged Cant. 
G w n. in low. hoarse tones. “All right! 
Take the *ide line-, off Gregg aud saddle 
birn for me at once. I have work to do." 
The Mexican could hardly believe in his 
escape 
For the time being, at least, he 
stood safe. It would be easy enough later 
to “lose” the tell tale side line in the waters 
of tho iake. Manuelito < urs d his folly in 
having used 
the 
knife at all. Haste 
prompted t list piece of bad judgment. He 
could have unbuckled them just as well. 
But all the same fie blessed his lucky stars 
for this respite. In three minutes he had 
“Grogg’ saddled, and ready by the littlo 
camp-fire. There stood the captain and 
Pike in low and earnest conversation. 
"I shall only co out a short four miles.’’ 
Baid the former, “but I must satisfy myself 
ss to whether those beggars are coming 
this way tonight. 
Gregg and 
I have 
’stalked- them many a time, and the coun­ 
try is all fiat and open for six miles back.” 
“I wish the captain would stay here and 
let me go.” pleaded Pike. 
“No! I’m never satisfied without seeing 
for myself. You and Manuelito will have 


great civil war be bad borne manful, if 
humble part, but with hiB fifth enlistment 
stripe on his dress coat, a round thousand 
dollars of savings and a discharge that said 
nuder tho head of “character," “A brave, 
reliable and trustworthy* man.” the old cor­ 
poral had chosen to add to his savings by 
taking his chances with Cant. Gwin, hoping 
to reach Santa Fe and thence the Kansas 
Pacific to St. Louis, to betterment of his 
pocket and to the service of ene. at least, 
of his former troop commanders. 
No 
coward was Pike, but he had visions of a 
far-away home his coming would bless. 
where a loved sister's children would ' 
gather about his knee and hear his stories 
of battle and adventure, and where his dol­ 
lars would enable him to give comfort* and 
comfits, toys and "taffee’’ to her little ones. 
Was ho not conscious that hor eldest hey 
must ti® now 1-4, .named for him. Marten 
Pike, and a young American all through? 
It must be confessed that as the ex-cor- 
t>oral stood there at his night post under 
the stars he half regretted that he had em­ 
barked on this risky enterprise. 
“lf it were anvbody else. now. but old 
Gwin," he muttered to himself, “tilings 
wouldn’t be so mixed, but he never did 
have any horse sense and now has run us 
into this scrape—and it s a bad one or I’m 
no judge.’’ 
Then he glanced over bis shoulder again. 
Manue ito was shuffling about the fire ap­ 
parently doing nothing. Presently the ex­ 
corporal saw the Mexican saunter up to 
the wagons, and Pike took several »tndes 
through the timber watching before be said 
a word; yet, with the instinct of the old sol­ 
dier, lie brought his carbine to full cock. 
Somehow or other he “could not tolerate 
that greaser.” 
But the suspected greaser seemed to con­ 
tent himself with a cursory examination of 
the forage and baggage wagons, and pres­ 
ently came slouching back to the fire again. 
He had some scrap of harness in h i s nand, 
and Pike longed to know what, but it was 
too far from his D ost of observation. He de­ 
cided to remain where he was. He must 
listen for I ha captain. All the same he kept 
vigilant watch of Manuelito’s movements. 
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see the coming horseman against the sky. 
Then challenged sharp and low; 
“ Who comes there?" 
"Cant. Gwin," was the quick answer. 
“That you, Pike? By jove, man! I’ve 
come back in a hurry. Are the horses all 
right? I want to push right on to the Pass 
tonight." 
“Horses all right, captain. W hat’s tho 
m atter back there?" 
“ I didn't venture too far. but I went far 
enough to learn by my night glass and my 
ears that those scoundrels were having a 
war dance. Now the chances are they’ll 
keep it up all night until they gather in all 
the renegades in the neighborhood. Then 
come after us. This is noplace to make a 
fight. It’s all open here. But the road is 
good all the way to Sunset, and once there 
I know a nook among the rocks where we 
can stow our whole outfit—where there are 
‘tanks’ of fresh water in abundance and 
where we c„n stand them off until the 
cavalry get out from Verde. Sieoer said 
he’d have them humming on oar trail at 
once. Tanner aud Canker and Lieut. Ray 
are there with their troops and you can bet 
high we won’t haye long to wait. Ifs the 
one thing to do. Rouse up Jim and Man­ 
uelito while I give "Gregg’ a rest. Poor 
Old boy." he said, as be noted his favorite’s 
heaving flanks. "He has had a hard run 
for it and more than bis share of work this 
dav." 
In IO minutes Plack .Tim. roused by vig­ 
orous kicks, was silently but briskly hitch­ 
ing in his team, Manuelito silently but sul­ 
lenly buckling the harness about bis mules. 
irish Kale, aroused by the clatter, bad 
poked her head from underneath the can­ 
vas to inquire what was the matter, and, at 
a few w o rd s from tho captain, had shrunk 
in again stricken with fear, but obeying im­ 
plicitly- 
, 
... 
“Let the children sleep as tongas possible. 
Kate.” were Gwm’s orders. “The jolting 
will wake them too soon. I fear, but we’ve 
got to push ahead to Sunset Pass at once, 
T here are Indians lo miles behind us.” 
A few minutes more and all was ready for 
flight. 
“Now, Pike, ride ahead and keen sharp 
lookout for the road. 
ITI jump up here 
beside Jim aud drive, keeping right on 
your trail. 
Old ‘Gregg will tow along 
behind the wagon. He is too tired to carry 
any one else thi« d a y -and you—Manuelito, 
hark ve, keep right behind ‘Gregg. 
Don’t 
fallback lo yards. I want you right here 
with us. aud if anything goes wrong with 
your team, or you cannot keep un. shout 
and we’ll wait for you. Now, then, Pike, 
forward!” 
. 
v 
An hour later in its prescribed order this 
little convoy had wound its way through 
Jarvis Pass and was trotting rapidly over 
tho bard but smooth roadway towards the 
high Sunset range. 
The little ones bad 
been aroused by the swaying and jolting 
and were sitting up now—silent and full of 
nameless fears yet striving to be brave and 
soldierly when 
papa 
threw back some 
cheery word to them over hi* shoulders. 
Never once did he relax his grasp on the 
reins or his keen watch for Pike’* dim. 
shadowy form piloting them along the 
winding trail. Little Ned had got out his 
"Billard’’ and wanted to load, but his 
father laughed him out of the idea. 
“The 'Pontes were IO miles behind us. 
Ned, my boy. when we left Snow lake, aud 
are farther away now. 
These mountain 
Apaches in northern Arizona have no 
horses, you know, and have to travel afoot, 
Not a rod will they journey at night if they 
can help them selves-the lazy beggar*! 
And so the poor father, realizing at last 
the fruits of his obstinacy, strove to reassure 
his children and ids dependants. 
Little 
Nell wa* too young to fully appreciate their | 
peril, and soon fell asleep with her curly 
head pillowed on Kate’s broad lap. Ned, 
too, valiant little man. soon succumbed, 
and. still grasping his Ballard, fell sound 
asleep. In darkness and silence the little 
convoy sped swiftly along, and at last, far 
in the “wee sma’ hours.” Pike hailed. 
“Here we are right in the pass, captain. 
Now. can you find that point where we turn 
off the road to get into the rock corral?" 
"Take the lines. Jim ; PH jump out, and 
prospect. I used to know it well enough." 
Down the road the captain went stumbling 
afoot. Everything was rock, bowlder and 
darkness now. The early morning wind 
was sighing through the pines up the 
mountain side at the south. All else was 
silence. 
Presently they heard him hail. 
“Come on I Here we are!" 
Jim touched up his wearied team, and 
soon under the captain’s guidance, was 
bumping up a little side trail, 
a hundred 
yards off the road they halted and Gwin 
called back into the darkness; 
"How s Manuelito getting on. Pike?” 
No answer. 
The captain stepped back a few yards 
and listened. Not a Bound of hoof or wheel, 
"Pike!” he called. “ Where are you?” 
No answer at all. 
“Quick. Jim, give me the lantern,” he 
called, and in a moment the glimmering 
light went bounding down the rocky trail, 
back to the road. 
And there tho two soldiers m et—Pike 
trotting up rapidly from the west, the cap­ 
tain swinging his lantern in th# pass. 
‘Where’s Mauuelito?” was the fierce de­ 
mand 
Gone, sir. Gone a n i taken the mules 
with him. 
The wagon’s back there four 
hundred yards up the road.’’ 
“My God: Pike. 
Give me your horse, 
quick. You stay and guard my babies." 
[t o b k c o n t in u e d .] 


“ I T ’S M E S IL F T H A T TOLD H IM ,” 


a lady of Ella, but I'm afraid it was a cruel 
thing." 
"W hist! tnt! B u t! must be runnin’, or 
my Ted uil tip over the washtub, he takes 
the constant mindin’—" and the door closed 
with a pleasant jingle. 


any songs about legs, because we were all 
blind, but I’ll slag T he Staff on Which I 
Lean 
Jimsev went off home very contentedly, 
chattering of Kila till sleep overtook him. 
Kila thrived excellently in 
Rafferty’s 
court. There was plenty for the busy little 
, . . . *: ~ 
* i ,~ .rrL „ 
.. 
. 
! girl to do. Her fingers were quite wonderful 
An hour later all was bustle and stir in in their skill and activity. She learned her 
Mrs. O’Shea’s back sitting-room. A bulg- 
ing-springed old easy chair. bought cheap 
of the pawnbroker, was drawn close to the 
fire, and Mrs. O’Shea was carefully remov­ 
ing the hood from Eila’s brown carle, her 
face tremulous with tears and smiles. 
"Say again. Kila darlin’, that you’re glad 
you are goln’ to live with your old mammy. 
Oh, but ifs the ewoet flower you are! 
Shall you miss the grand doin’s of the insti­ 
tution?” 
"But this is my ow* home.” returned 
Kila, patting the shabby cushions gleefully, 
and waving one little hand towards the 
fire. “I smell tea and toast, and I feel you 
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WENT BOUNDING THROUGH THE 


your arms in constant readiness, and watch 
for me as I come b a c k . There s no moon— 
no light— but so much the better for my 
purpose. 
Is he all ready. Manuelito? Let 
me glance at my little ones in the ambu­ 
lance before I start.” 
Who can s a v with what love and yearn­ 
ing Hie lather bent over those little faces as 
he peered in upon them? Tne flickering 
light of the campfire threw occasional 
glimmer over them —just enough to enable 
him to see at times the contour, yet hardly 
to reveal the features of “his babies.” He 
dare poi kiss for fear of waking them. 
“Go I bless aud guard you, darlings." was 
the choking prayer that loll from his lips. 
Then, vigor asan a determined, he sprang 
into sad d le . 
“Now*. Pike.” he muttered, “you’ve been 
with me in many a night bivouac and you 
know your orders. They never attack at 
night unless they know tbey have an abso­ 
lutely sure thing, and they haven’t—with 
you three. Jim. there, can fight like a 
tiger whenever there is need. Watch the 
horse* 
PJI be back iu an hour or there’li 
be reason for my staying.” 
Three minute* more and they beard the 
rythmic beat of •’Gregg’s" hoofs out on the 
open plateau and dying away westward, 


and ere long. when the fire brightened up a 
bit. lie made out that the "greaser” was 
fumbling over nothing else than a side-line. 
Now what did that mean? 
Pike took a turn through the little herd 
of “stock." bending down and feeling the 
side line of each horse and mule. All were 
se jure and in perfect order. The one in 
Manuelito’s hands, therefore, was probably 
“Gregg’*,’’ or an extra "pair" that ho had 
in ids wagon. There was nothing out of 
the way about that after all, so Pike re 
sumed his watch towards the west, where 
still the Apache beacon was burning. 
It must nave been 10.30 o’clock. Manuelito 
bad slunk down by the fire, aud not a sound 
was rob heard except Jim ’s musical snore 
and a little cropping noise among the 
horses. Yet Pike’* quick ear caught, far 
out on the pra rte to the west, the sound of 
hoofs coming towards him. 
“When those Apaches named a horse 
‘chek-click’ they must have struck one that 
interfered,’ he muttered. "Now th at’s old 
Gregg coming in, ITI bet my boots, and 
there’s not a click about bis tread. ’Course 
there might be on rock instead of this soft 
earth. The captain’s back sooner than I 
supposed he’d come. What’s up?” 
Quickly, crouchingly he hurried forward 
•toudj, measured, steady iu the trot the some few rods, then knelt so that be might 


A nd B rought L ig h t to th e P rincess of 
R afferty ’s Court. 


I Copyrighted, 1890, by S. S. McClure.] 
RS. O’SHEA’S candy 
shoo was as neat as a 
new D in . Fresh white 
sand was strewn on 
the clean floor, and 
the plated top of each 
candy jar shone like 
s ilv e r . 
The mint 
sticks stood bolt up 
inside them in the 
primmest kind of 
way. 
Mrs. O’Shea 
herself sat in the cor- 
lier knitting. 
Her 
cap was starched to 
its stiffest frill, and her gingham gown 
matched it. 
A long bino yarn stocking 
grew under her nimble fingers. A tinkle at 
tbe bell and an emphatic slam announced a 
customer. It was apple-cheeked Mrs. Flan- 
nigan. of the second floor. 
“Three pair o’ shoe strings. Mrs. O’Shea." 
she said, putting down the money with an 
abstracted air. “So you be a lookin’ for her 
every minute, I understand." 
“Every minute, now," returned Mrs. 
O’Shea, smiling. “An’ vou’d think by the 
way I’ve scrubbed up, the eye.-, ov lier wud 
be takin’ in every spot of dirt.” 
“ It’s the feelin’ you have to be kapin’ 
ivorvthing shipshape.” 
T suppose it is. This bit ov a place ull 
boa sight different from the institution.” 
"Well, my heart goes out to you. Look 
at my Jirnsey! Sittin’ all day long by me 
windy Axin his Aures and watctnn’ Mr. 
Stebbin’s pigeons. I he saints bless him fur 
the kapin’ ov ’em!” 
"Ay, but my Kila can’t see the pigeons. 
Ob, I can’t wait to be seein’ her again, Mrs. 
Flannigan I She’s a bit of a flower, if she is 
me own child. They have kept her just 
beautiful at the institution, an’ when I look 
at her white face an’ the big blue eyes with 
the black lashes curlin’ up like a silk fringe. 
arid the hair ov her all brown curls. I don’t 
know whether to cry or he thankful to think 
I’m her mother,” 
“W y e worked faithful to kape her in th* 
institution.” 
“Ay, but I couldn’t teach her meself, I a 
widdv an’ she blind.” 
- 
"Did none ov the doctors iver say she cud 
be cured?” 
The motherly face grew sad. 
“Well, there was wan doctor said once, 
whin she was a bit ov a child, that whin she 
grew older abe moight be btloed. But I 
can’t think o’ thim sharp knives a-cuttin’ 
ov me darlin’, an’ mebbe to no good, It 
quivers me flesh. Mrs. Flannigan.” 
"Yo\^ do be havin’ the hearts ov the 
whole tinement wid you, onyhow. I am not 
darin’ to mention the surprises a-keepin’ fer 
that same Ella tn almost ivery room up. 
stairs. That visit of hers last b t Patrick's 
hasn’t been forgot" 
Mrs. O’bbea wiped her eyes. "It’s good of 
ytu« Mn. Flannigan,” she said, "I've made 


near me. mammy, and th at is better than 
all tho institutions in the world! Why, I’ve 
lain awake nigtatstliinkingof thetim e when 
I’d live with you, mammy, and how happy 
we’d be!” 
Kila leaned back in the old chair, her curls 
streaming over the cushions and a dimpling 
smile over her face. “I learned ’Home, 
Sweet Home.’ ” she continued gaily, “on 
purpose to sing to you.” And immediately 
she trolled it off in a clear treble voice, while 
her mother wiped away glad tears. 
“It’s a canary in here for sure,” said Mrs. 
Flannigan’s cheery voice at the hall door. 
“Come along, Mrs. Kearny, 
here’s the 
sousie bird! Ah. Kila, darlin’ here’s the 
seed-cake I baked for you. Kiss me now! 
Come along, missus!” 
Feeble and bent, Mrs. Kearney hobbled 
across the room. She was the oldest woman 
in the tenement and had once been a lady 
of some means. 
“I’ve brought you a cellar, Kila. It’s lace, 
dearie, and will look pretty on your bonny 
neck, 
Kila patted the cake and kissed the collar. 
“Sit down at once.” she cried, gayly. "I 
don’t know where the chairs are yet. I am 
delighted to see you. How’s Jimsey, Mrs. 
Flannigan?” 
“See that, how she remembers me voice! 
Jims«y’s in a fair way. dear. An’ ain’t you 
glad now to be home with m other?” 
“Well, I just guess so,” cuddling down 
in Hie cnair. “Mammy, speak to me.” 
"Y’os, dear; here I ani." 
Mrs. Kearney sighed. 
“She’s a real sprig of Irish heather. Go­ 
ing so soou. Mrs. Flannigan?” 
“ We must not stay too long. Ud with 
you, missus.” 
There were callers of all descriptions. 
The cream of the tenement population paid 
its respects to the dainty girl who had come 
there to live. The cobbler brought her a 
pair of slippers. 8he had ribbons for her 
hair, queer little bottles of cologne in glass 
b ots aud hats, and finally, after a long 
array of various gim cracks. Tim Loolan 
resented her with a tabby kitteu. “Where 
id you get hor, Timmy?” cried Eila, de­ 
lightedly. 
■Raised her. bedad!” said proud Tim. 
“She eats milk, taties an’ hits o’ bread. 
Niver a scratch out o’ her, an’ she purrs like 
the tickin’ ov a watch. I raised her for 
you, or it’s the drowned cat she'd be this 
day.” 
Kila hugged kitty and laughed. 
“W hat’s her name, Tim?" 
"Well, it’s the queer one she answers to; 
‘Cushie,’ for she was called Acushla because 
of belongin’ t o y o u . ” 
"You’re kind to me. Tina 
Come here, 
till I see you with my fingers.” 
“It’s like satin, your fingers are,’’said 
Tim. “Will you know mo again now, Eila?” 
“That I will.” 
"Bedad, you’re better off than any of us, 
Eila. fur you’ve got the IO eves to our two; 
W hat’s me complexion now?” 
"Freckles ” 
"An’ me hair?” 
“Red." 
"An’ me nose." 
“A snub.” 
Timmy 
laughed 
uproariously. "Home 
frindo’ mine has been givin’ ye tips,” he 
said, “but you know ah an ’some feller when 
ye see him, that ye do. Miss Eila.” 
"Do come again,” nodded Eila. as he took 
his departure after a gale of merriment. “I 
like you so.” 
"Then it’s funny if I don’t wear out roe 
welcome, an’ this carpet, with tho extent ov 
me cornin’,” said Tim with a droll smile to 


way about the house very rapidly, aud was 
entirely at home in every apartment. Jim ­ 
sey fairly radiated happiness and Timmy 
Doolan was her devoted slave. 
One warm spring afternoon Jimsey and 
Eila were sitting on the lounge of the little 
back roo rn. playing cat’s cradle. The bell 
In the store jingled violently and Timmy 
Doolan rushed In with his eyes sparkling. 
“Mrs. O’Bheai” 
“Now be careful, Timmy Doolan. bow 
you’re tum blin’ in mo dure!” cried the 
startled lady as she saw who her customer 
was. 
“Oh, but Mrs. O’Shea! Take til’ heed o’ 
me! Dr. Dtnnis says I kin have the horse 
aud chaise this whole afternoon to mesiif— 
an’ Katie’s tho gentlest baste that iver ye 
saw—and Mrs. Flannigan says Jimsey may 
go—for the doctor says I’m a good driver as 
iver he is -a n ’ blase may Eila go too?” 
"J donne." said Mrs. O’Shea, dubiously. 
"How do ye be coinin’ to hare the doctor’s 
hoorse?" 
“He’s gone out or the city to a big consul­ 
tation, an’ I asked it ov him. He's the heart 
in him. Dr. Dmnis has. Think of the sweet 
air thim two kin be breathin’ in some lanes 
I know.” 
"An’ Tiro’s the tidy, careful lad ivory 
time, or I’d Diver be lettin’ Jim*ey go, ’ 
chimed in Mrs. FlaDnigan’s persuasive 
▼one. 
Busy preparations followed. Tim rushed 
around to the stables for the carriage, and 
the whole court turned out to see them off. 
Jimsey sank back Into his corner pale and 
quiet in his intense delight Eila lifted her 
face up as a flower lifts its calyx to the sun. 
Tim gathered up the rein* with a lockey- 
like air. and said: "Ye needn’t send the 
perlice after us if we don’t pull up on the 
stroke o’ 5. They’ll bn wantin’ me to be 
pickin’ the flowers ivory hand’* throw.” 
He found a quiet river road with fine resi­ 
dences dotting one side, while the water rip­ 
pled gently in the ledges of the other. The 
wind blew Eila’s hair aside, and Rim talked 
constantly of the sweet odors which she de­ 
tected with the keenest appreciation. Jim ­ 
sey rambled on about the birds, boats and 
trees in a strange mixture. 
“Ye’H be surprised now for sure," said 
Tim. with a chuckle, as he turned in at a 
great iron gate. Jimsev pulled his sleeve 
anxiously. They were drawing near a large 
vine-covered piazza. “Timmy, it’s a house 
you're runnin’ into! Look out!” 
A fine, portly gentleman crossed the piaz­ 
za to meet them. 
"Ah, Tim. you’re a little late! I am home 
first. So these are Jimsey and Eila. Don’t 
be afraid, dear,” as Eila shrank back at the 
sound of his heavy voice. "I am only Dr. 
Dennis. Let me help you to this chair. 
.Jimsey lad. Tim promised to bring me 
some interesting patients.” 
He glanced with a professional but pity­ 
ing look at Jimsey’s helpless limbs and 
then at Eila’s beautiful flushed face. 
They had a charming call. There was 
cake and lemonade for them, and Mrs, 
Dennis picked them each a bouquet of 
flowers from the conservatory. Jimsey held 
lits quietly in Ilia hands, but Kila entirely 
forgot her shyness in her delight over a 
cluster of long-stemmed roses. 
“Oh.if I could only see them !” she ex­ 
claimed eagerly. "You can see them, Jim ­ 
sev! Tell me how they look.” 
“Some s pink, and sorne’e white, and 
sorae’8 all yellow, and the leaves are all 
curly-twisty, one over the other, and the 
little pockets in the middle hold the goldy 
dust that makes ’em smoll.” 
Eila looked puzzled, and then sighed: 
“Thank you, Jimsey, but I’ll have to feel 
the color of them .” 
All the way home Tim looked anxious 
and absent minded. Jimsey, quite invigor­ 
ated by the fresh air and fine sights, hur­ 
rahed merrily as tlioy drove up to the candy 
shop door. 
After that Dr. Dennis let Tim hare a car­ 
riage tov au hour or two every week, and 
very often the drive ended on the vine-cov­ 
ered porch. Eila called the placo Homelands 
and Mrs. Dennis the sweet rose lady. 
Timmy strolled into the back room after 
supper one evening. His usual ready wit 
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bide the sorrow he felt at seeing those beau­ 
tiful, sightless eyes turned towards inm. 
It’s me again ” called Mrs. Flannigan 
into the door after supper. “It’s my Jimsey 
as must come this time!” and she entered 
the room bearing in ber arms ber little lad, 
wild had bad no use of his legs since his 
babyhood. 
White and wan. with dark 
circles under his eyes, he lay on the lounge 
where his mother placed him. breathing 
heavily. 
You’re spent. Jimsev—but he would 
come. He’s got something for you Eila ” 
1 I’m that glad you’re back, Kila,” said 
Jimsev. weakly. 
Don’t talk yet,” said Kila. sKllfulh- feel­ 
ing her wav oyor to the sola and kneeling 
down by his side. 
She ran her fingers 
rabidly over his face and said; "It’* the 
same Jimsey.” 
“I've brought you this. Eila. It’s every 
blossom there was on my heliotrope. Smell 
em! Ain’t thev sweet? It’s all I had of 
me own. ye mind, so I cud give it mesiif ” 
“I’m afraid you robbed the bush for me ” 
said Eila. laying the purple clusters against 
her face and lips and smoothing them with 
her fingertips 
“But ITI keep them close 
tome, Jimsey; thank you.” 
“Any 
new 
songs, 
Eila?” 
he asked 
eagerly. 
"Oh, plenty. 
ITI come up in the morning 
and sing them all to you.” 
“I thought lf you’d sing just tho tinties 
one tonight that I’d sleep better,” he said 
with a wishful glance. 
“ Well, I will then ” said Eila. 
Folding 
her hands in her lap she leaned her head 
against the sofa and sang; 
Tile star* of love and peace ars light 
God tends to cheer my constant night. 
His loving thoughts In kindly rays 
Make sunshine sweet to light my day*. 
Tile Auget Patience holds my hand. 
And leads me through Hie shadow land; 
The Angel Peaoe. with loving touch, 
Upholds me if I aufljr much. 
The merry long of bird and bee 
Teaeh how contented I should be; 
For through my night the dawn will cone, 
And I shall see In hsaven’t sun. 
“That’s beautiful, Eil% Don’t you know 
something about legs, toe?4' 
“Ko. Jimsey; Miss Herbert never wrote 


Hie Great F igh t Described by A d­ 
miral David P. Porter, U. S. N. 
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HE illustrious Paul 
Jones. 
who 
first 
taught the English to 
respect our flag on 
the ocean, is gener­ 
ally referred to as a 
bold “aa venturer,” a 
designation g i v e n 
him 
by 
our foes, 
which 
we. to our 
shame have accepted. 
The names of Trux­ 
ton. 
Hall, 
B a i n - 
bridge. Porter. Parry, 
McDonough,Decat ur. 
Preble, L a w r e n c e . 
Somers, Biddle and others are occasionally 
remembered as men who, at a remote 
period, performed gallant serytce; 
but 
nothing has been done to preserve the 
memory of those distinguished officers, and 
it is only within a few years that anything 
tike an accurate account of their achieve­ 
ments was given to the world. This is in­ 
excusable, for few indeed have any con­ 
ception of the hardships and sacrifices of 
the men who went forth to battle with the 
"Mistress of the Seas” upon her chosen 
element. 
Through the efforts of the navy in 1812 
we gained what we went to war to obtain, 
and from that time our flag has been re­ 
spected as the emblem of one of the great 
powers of the world. The history of that 


many depredations, Ships of war were has­ 
tily fitted out to go in pursuit, all the coast 
guards were on the lookout, and every 
prominent point was furnished with signals 
to convey news of the whereabouts of the 
American f eet. Jones wa*, however, very 
poorly seconded by some of the command­ 
ing offcers of hi* shins, who were inefficient 
and insubordinate, and a less energetic com­ 
mander would hare given up the expedition 
altogether. 
After burning, sinking or running on 
shore numbers of vessel*, Paul Jones met 
with an enemy more worthy of hi* adven­ 
turous 8Dirit. This affair did more to ex­ 
hibit the d ring character of Paul Jones 
than any other event of his life, and should 
have silenced those detractors who tried to 
take from him Ithe fame he had so bravely 
won. It showed that his skill and determi­ 
nation exceeded that of any other living 
naval commander. 
About noon of Sept. 23, 1779, while 
Jones’ squadron was cruising off Flam bo­ 
rough Head, a convoy of 41 sail appe red, 
and chase was given 
The merchant ves­ 
sels crowded sail for the coast, but the two 
ships of war in 
charge of the convoy 
bore down, and sh wed a disposition to 
engage. Making signal to form lijie of bat­ 
tle (to which the Alliance paid no atten­ 
tion), Jones made every effort to close, but 
did not succeed in coming along side the 
enemy’s flagship till 7 o’clock p. rn,, when, 
being a pistol-shot away, the latter hailed 
the Bon Homme Richard, and was answered 
with a broadside. 
The battle thus begun between the two 
opposing flagships was carried on witn un­ 
rem itting fury, each side seeking to rake 
the other. Jones’ vessel was les* manage­ 
able than that of his opponent, being at the 
best a dull sailer, 
and the latter, In 
consequence, several times obtained an 
advantageous situation in spite of the ef­ 
forts of the American to prevent it. Hav­ 
ing to deal with an enemy of much greater 
force Jones was compelled to close action 
in order to neutralize the superior qualities 
of the British flagship in manoeuvring. It 
was hts desire to place the Bon Homme 
Richard athw art the bow of his antagonist, 
but, losing some of his braces. Jones was 
unable to carry out his intention, In the 
attempt, however, the bowsprit of the Brit­ 
ish ship came across the poop of the Bon 
Homme 
Richard 
and was immediately 
lashed to her mizzen mast, when the action 
of the wind brought the two ships square 
alongside each other, the bow of one at the 
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OF 
IN D EPEN D EN T 
AMERICA 
W ITH HIS OWN HANDS.1 


seemed to have forsaken him, and he played 
with the cat for a while in silence. 
“Mrs. O’Sbea, it’s thinkin’ a good bit of 
Eila and Jimsey they are, out at the doo- 
tor’s.” 
"So ye say, Tim, and it’s thankful I am.” 
“Mrs. Dinnis says to me only this after­ 
noon, says she, Eila must come out and 
stop on our farm the three weeks, says she, 
it’s needin’ the air she is.” 
"I’m obliged to her, Tim.” 
‘‘An’, says she, ask lier mother if I can 
come fetch her the next Monday, and little 
Jimsey. It’s always some one we have at 
tne farmhouse every summer.” 
Mrs. O’Shea’s air was stern and forbid­ 
ding. but Ella’s quick ear had caught Tim’s 
low words, and taking it for granted that 
she could go, her joy was so great that her 
mother norer voiced her refusal. 
!Shc turned back sadly into the little shop 
when Mrs. Dennis’ carriage carried Eila off 
on Monday. The weeks dragged by with 
only a letter dictated by Eila begging to 
stay longer. Mrs. O’Shea sighed as she 
read it. and then put it for safekeeping into 
a candy jar. But Eila staved. 
"Is it lonesome, ye are?” inquired Mrs. 
Flannigan of Mrs. O’Shea one hot morn­ 
ing.Y'es; but the tim e’s shdin’ by now, so 
that I’m thiuktn’ of thim cornin’ back all 
the time. Tbey’rn having the picnic, by 
Tim’s tell. I wonder if the coon ull hold 
the yoong aristocrats whin they git home.” 
“I notice. Mrs. O’Shea, ye’re thinkin’ too 
much of the aristocracy of it. Here’s Tim. 
Well, how’s the childed, lad?” 
" it’sgoin’ for them, I am, tnis afternoon. 
The doctor says they be made over, both of 
thim .” 
At 5 o’clock, he brought them home. Mrs. 
Flannigan seized Jimsey aud covered him 
with kisses. Her eves were so busy with bis 
improved looks that she did not glance at 
Eila until they were all in the sitting-room 
together. Eila leaned back in her chair 
with closed eyes. Timmy was fidgetty. 
‘ Come, Eila,” he cried at length, "the 
doctor said not to bo afeard! Open yere 
eyes, now ! Which is she?” 
Rising timidly, she opened ber eyes, and, 
crossing to her mother in a halting fashion, 
with slow, high steps, said: "This is ray 
mother. Oh, mother! I can see! I can see 
you!” 
"Whoop8y. whoopsy. whoopsy!” roared 
Tim. slapping his knees and shaking the cat 
till she yowled. 
"D'ye hear that. Oughts, your mistress can 
see! Eila isn’t blind any longer! Get out 
there wid the scratch ye’re givin’ me, ye 
ongratoful cat, an’ me that raised you!” 
Mrs. O'Shea and Mrs. Flannigan were both 
crying. 
"Now listen, Cushie, till I tell ye about it. 
They’ll not be bearin’ me for the weepin’ 
they mast do! It’s mesiif that told that foine 
man Dr. Dinnis o’ the eye o’ wan an' th ’ 
Jigs o’ the other an’, says he. after he sees 
tliim, says he. Tim, it’s me iuty to hilo Kila 
back to her sight, money or no money says 
he. Bo knowin’ ye’d niver be con6intin’ to 
the operation and the cliloryform, or ye’d 
bo dyin’ o’ fright tbs while, he did it unbe­ 
knownst! S o n ’s Eila that can go to be a 
teacher, and Jimsev’s goin’ to have th ’ 
beautiful braces for hts B k s s o that he kin 
walk to til 'school an’ git th’ larnin’l An’ 
it’s mesiif that’ll put up the marble mony- 
ment to the doctor whin I git to be a man! 
That s thrue for ye,Cushie! Whoopsy!” and 
the unfortunate cat. released from his grip, 
plunged under the lounge. 
Dr. Dennis appeared, smiling, rn the 
door. The torrent of thanks fairly over­ 
powered him. 
“Why, bless your hearts, stop, stop! It’s 
thanks enough for me to know the little 
lass can see again. But she’s not out of my 
care yet. Come, kiss me, Eila! Jimsey. 
little man, your braces will be ready next 
week.” 
• I do be wantin’ to pay yez,” said Mrs. 
Flannigan, firmly. 
“So you shall, then. 
nodded the doctor, 
appreciating her tone, “when you can, 
when you can," 
_ _ 
There was a tea party in Rafferty’s court 
that night. Even Cushie wore a festive air. 
but no one was quite ao happy and hilarious 
as Timmy Sm olan. 
L il l ia n L . P r ic k , 


memorable struggle has been written by 
our distinguished countryman. Cooper, aad 
from his naval experience aud personal 
knowledge of the principal actors he was 
well qualified for the task, but in a general 
narrative of the war it was, of course, im­ 
possible to give that full account of the life 
of his heroes, by which alone their merits 
can be properly estimated. 
John Paul Jones, the subject of this sketch, 
died comparatively poor. Though the great­ 
est naval hero of the United States, he had 
no m onument erected to his memory to re­ 
fute the stigma cast upon his character by 
those who denounced his brave deeds as 
acts of "piracy.” History has redeemed his 
name from the ignominy thrown upon it by 
the English, who owed it to themselves to 
acknowledge his bravery and chivalry. 
Cooper has paid Paul Jones a handsome 
tribute by making him the hero of his 
celebrated novel, “The Pilot,” which will 
live to all time. The deeds of Paul Jones 
wilt be read in centuries to come by those 
who take pride in their country and desire 
to know more of those who laid the founda­ 
tions of the republic. It would be impossible 
to give a full account of the life of Paul 
Jones in an article of this kind, for it would 
require a large volume to chronicle all that 
he achieved, and as tim e rolls on and 
future historians delve into tho archives of 
England, France and America there will 
doubtless be glorious deeds brought to light 
of which we know nothing, 
In 1776. when it was evident that there 
was no possibility of keeping u p relations 
with the mother country, Paul Jones per­ 
manently identified himself with the colo­ 
nies. "W ith deep interest he had watched 
the progress^ these political events which 
were to decide the fate of ii s adopted coun­ 
try ; and when an open resistance was made 
to the dominion of Britain, he could no 
longer remain an inactive spectator. Hav­ 
ing only just completed his 28th year, he 
was full of bodily vigor and of mental 
energy, and he conceived that his nautical 
skill would qualify him tobeadistinguisbed 
asserter of the rights of the colonists. He 
was appointed on the 22d of December, 
1775, first lieutenant of the Alfred, and on 


stern of the other, the yards interlocked 
and the muzzles of the guns of one ship 
touching the side of the ether. 
This was the situation of affairs an hour 
after the opeaing of the engagement, but 
previously the American ship had received 
several 18-pounder shot below the water 
line, and was leaking badly. Lieut-Col. De 
Cbaraillard, commanding 20 French sol­ 
diers stationed en tho poop, left his post, 
having lost some of his men by the fire of 
the British, while tile rest deserted their 
quarters. 
The battery of 12-pounders, 
manned by American seamen and French 
volunteers, and commanded by Lieut. 
Dale and Col. Weibert, was the chief 
reliance of the American commander, but 
this was silenced and abandoned. 
Six 
18-nonnders, composing the lower gun-dock 
battery, proved to be of no use, two out of 
three bursting at the first fire and killing 
nearly ail of their crews. This left but two 
nine-pounders on the ouarter-deck effective 
out pf the battery engaged, and neno of the 
heavier guns were fired during the re­ 
mainder of the action. Purser Measo, who 
commanded the quarter deck battery, hav­ 
ing been seriously wounded, Jones was 
obliged to assume his duties, and rallying 
with great exertions a few men, shifted 
over another nine-pounder from the side 
disengaged, and was thus able to bring 
three guns of that calibre to bear on the 
enemy. 
The fire of the men stationed aloft was 
the only aid these three guns now received, 
but bravely was their assistance rendered, 
Lieut. Col. Stack, who had charge of the 
maintop, being especially commended by 
his commanding officer. 
Double-headed 
shot from one of tho mne-wounders were 
hurled at the enemy’s mainmast, while 
grape aud canister from the other two 
cleared his decks and silenced hissmall- 
arm fire. At this point, according to Jones’ 
official report, the enemy were about to 
call for quarter, when the gunner, carpen­ 
ter 
and 
master-at-arms 
of 
the 
Bon 
Hotnme 
Richard 
called 
-for 
quarter, 
under 
the 
impression 
that 
the 
ship 
was 
sinking. 
and 
the 
former 
ran aft to lower the colors, but he found 
they had already been shot away. .Sup­ 
pressing this attempt to surrender the ship, 
and giving the English commodo e a "most 
determined negative” to his demand to 
know if he surrendered, Jones fiercely con­ 
tinued the fight. 
The British frigate had dropped anchor, 
and the fight so far had been between the 


‘THE WIND BROUGHT THE TWO SHIPS SQUARE ALONGSIDE EACH OTHER.’1 


board that vessel, before Philadelphia, he 
hoisted the flag of independent America 
with his own hands, the first time it was 
ever displayed.” 
After committing many depredations in 
the AY est Indies aud Bahamas. Paul Jones 
was ordered. June 14, 1777, to command 
the sloop-cf-war Hanger, the first ship that 
bore the stars and stripes to Europe. A 
short time after crossing the ocean he sailed 
for St. George’s Channel, notwithstanding 
that the British coast 
swarmed 
with 
cruisers who never expected to see an 
American ship of war in those waters. 
Although he was surrounded 
by ene­ 
mies, Paul Jones 
sunk aud destroyed 
a 
number 
of 
British 
vessels, 
send­ 
ing the hest of them 
to the French 
ports of Brest and L’Orient. During this 
cruise lie captured, after a short engage­ 
ment, the British sloop-of-war Drake, which 
came out of W hitehaven with the full ex­ 
pectation of capturing him. Jones took his 
prize safely to France, and such was the 
excitement in favor of the American cause, 
owing to this incident, that Franklin was 
enabled to raise funds to fit out a squadron, 
consisting of the Bon Homme Richard. 42 
guns; Alliance, 36 guns; Pallas, 30 guns; 
Corf. 18 guns; Vengeance 12 guns, with 
the Monsieur and Granville, privateers. 
W ith this fleet Paul Jones sailed from the 
Roads of Groix for the English coast at day­ 
break of Aug. 4, 1779, again to board the 
lion In his den. It is not the object of the 
writer to relate particulars. Suffice it to 
say that sad havoc was made with British 
commerce. The performances of the squad­ 
ron set the British isles in a blaze. Paul 
Jones oy«n landed on the, coast, committing 


two flagships, but at 9.30 the Alliance came 
up. and to the dismay of the Americans 
opeued fire on the Bon Homme Richard, 
which, in spite of hails and signals, con­ 
tinued 
until several 
officers and men 
had been killed or wounded. Borne of 
the Alliance’s shot struck tnelBon Homrae 
Richard below the water line, adding to 
the apparently hopeless condition of affairs 
for the Americans, while at the same lime 
fire broke out. and Jones was urged by 
some of his officers to surrender. To add to 
the difficulties of the situation, the master- 
at-arms, on hts own responsibility, released 
the prisoners, but in spite of all obstacles 
Jones continued the action. .Shortly after 
the Englishman’s mainmast was observed 
to be tottering, his tire slackened, while 
that of the Americans increased, and at 
10.30 u. rn. this remarkable battle cam* to 
an end. the British commodore lowering lits 
own colors. The prize was the new frigate 
Serapis. Cart. Richard Pearson. 
The Bon Homme Richard had five feet of 
water In the hold and was on lire in several 
places; her pumps barely kept .the water 
from gaining while the fires were not ex­ 
tinguished until IO o’clock a. rn. of the fol­ 
lowing day. The ship was a wreck, the 
rudder cut away, the timbers almost en 
tirely destroyed, aud, to quote from Jones’ 
official report, “a person must, have been un 
eye-witness to form a just idea of the tre­ 
mendous scene of carnage, wreck and ruin 
that everywhere appeared. Humanity can­ 
not but recoil from the prospect of such 
finished horror, and lament that war should 
produce such fatal consequences.” 
the Bon Homme Richard 
■ A i.urvey o: 
showed that it would lie almost impossible 
to bring her into port Still the attempt was 
made. but the wind increasing, she was 
abandoned ou the 25th, and went down. 
The consort of the Serapis, the Countess of 
Scarborough, was captured by the Pallas 
after sa engagement of one hour. Thus 
ended this memorable action—one of the 
most sanguinary recorded in history. 
The 
two skips were not fairly matched, the Bon 
Homme Richani being en old ijaercftant Ves­ 


sel and carrying 40 guns, while the Berapt, 
built for war purposes, carried 60 guns, 
though rated as a 44-gun ship. 


HOW I F A IN T A PO R TR A IT. 


Experience of the Celebrated Prof, 
H ubert Herkom er, A. R. A. 
[AU Right* R ew ired.] 
HE FIRST essential 
In the art of portrait 
painting is to assert 
your position as the 
mas ter of your model, 
When I painted Lord 
Tennyson, he accent­ 
ed that necessity, and 
put it in an amusing 
form, which I have 
always 
recollected. 
"You are king,” he 
said, "I am only your 
subject,” 
It is part 
of 
that 
need which 
I feel 
to 
dic­ 
tate all 
the 
conditions of 
the con­ 
junction which make it so irksome for me 
to go away trom my own studio to paint 
portraits. 
Practically speaking. I never 
now do go to my sitters. When I have done 
so. in the past, my pictures have almost a), 
ways been failures. In the first place, it is 
absolutely necessary for me to have my own 
lighting. My studio i* illuminated in the 
way which practice has shown me to be the 
best—that i*. br a double light. 
I gain 
roundness by flooding my sitter with the 
full top-light, and I dissipate the heavy 
shadows and hard lines by the side lighting 
coming direct upon the face. This is to alt 
intents and purposes the effect of daylight. 
After learning to know my man. I settle 
in my mind the attitude is which he shall 
be taken. The other day a man who was to 
sit to me went into a print shop and looked 
over 150 proofs of engravings seeking for a 
becoming position. He found one which he 
liked at last, and proposed to adopt it; it 
proved absurd, aud I was not able to indulge 
him for a moment in an attitude so unfitted 
to his style of figure. It is entirely the duty 
of the painter and in no degree that of the 
sitter to settle this question. The paintei 
has to find the best view of the head and 
also of the body, and it is essential to dc 
this without the knowledge of the sitter. 
Tho common cant tells you to paint a 
man “as he is.” hut fail* to say at what 
moment. Now. a mood, the weather, the 
light, sympathy or aversion, hunger or re­ 
pletion, health or sickness, cheerfulness or 
melancholy, will so alter a man "a* he is” 
that he may scarcely be recognizable as tho 
man that "was”—something wholly differ- 
ent—just now. It is merely justice, then, 
that you should take some pains to catch a 
sitter at his best. W ait till he has a pleas­ 
ant expression, and then seize it. It will 
repeat itself ofteu enough to secure it per­ 
manently in his picture. This is quite an­ 
other thing from that amiable rounding off 
of all the angles which some painters be­ 
lieve to be justifiable, I always try to re­ 
tain all the strength, and yet some of my 
greatest successes have been those in which 
I have had to wait aud wait for the hest ex­ 
pression and the most agreeable attitude. 
Get through the man. and if you are patient 
you will sooner or later find the best illus­ 
tration of himself on his face. 
With a portrait I do as much as I can in 
one hour, and then, in the case of the first 
sitting, no more. There is no use in trying 
to go further at the opening of the work. 
It is important that the sittter should be so 
placed that your sight is a little below his. 
For that purpose all painters use a throne 
18 inches higher than the floor. This low 
sight enables one to get nobler aad more 
artistic lines into the composition, but it 
must not be pushed too far. If the sitter is 
too high, the painter foreshortens the head 
too much. 
The work only becomes characteristic at 
the second sitting. Nothing so clearly illus­ 
trates a m an’s method of work as the way 
in which he puts on his color first. I work 
myself on the linesof prima painting. The 
first thing of all is to get the flesh tones 
correct, and I do tnis as from a model, with 
no attem pt at likeness, which is quite a 
secondary consideration at this stage of 
proceedings. 
To 
match 
the 
tones of 
the flesh 
tints on 
cheek, 
hair, coat- 
and 
shirt 
is 
tho 
basis 
of 
impres­ 
sion 
upon 
which 
our 
modern 
por­ 
traiture is founded. Some will dispute the 
fact, but to me nothing in the later stages of 
the work ever equals the quality of the first 
touch of color upon a fresh white canvas. 
I sacredly guard these earliest touches on 
my own canvas. If I possibly can avoid 
doing so I never cover them, and if I do so 
it is with thin, light touches, so as to tam ­ 
per as little as possible with the original 
cast or quality. 
How often it is said. “I suppose you get 
somebody else to paint the hands and baca- 
ground.” 
The background, indeed! 
I remember 
Millais once saying to me in a frenzy of 
despair, "That’s the tenth background I’ve 
had in that portrait, and now it isn t 
right.” 
At times tho tone of the background 
means changing the whole scheme of color, 
and the tone of the face. One thing is cer­ 
tain, that to commence a portrait without 
being quite sure what the background is to 
be, is fatal—it unnerves tho painter, and by 
a reflex action worries the sitter. 
It is necessary to guard the sitter from all 
anxiety as to the probable success of the 
portrait, but the paiuter can. and should, 
from the first moment take the sitter into 
his entire confidence with regard to his in­ 
tentions. and to make it (like the organ 
blower ana player) a m atter of “we ” To 
show them the portrait from the first will 
save the painter the greatest anguish. I 
once painted a gentleman whose wife could 
not come to see the portrait until it was 
finished. As I opened the door to her she 
said in shaking hands with me. “This is an 
awful moment for both of us.” leis truly 
an awful moment—the family’s first sight 
of a finished p o rtrait-at least for the 
painter. 4 he plunge is generally accom­ 
plished by th* artist suddenly turning the 
portrait round on the easel after a few cun­ 
ningly constructed sentences by way of in­ 
troduction. Is he a Hypocrite or a humbug 
for so doing? No! He is but seeking his 
self-preservation. 
Then comes the Phrase from husband to 
wife, or vice versa, as the case may be, "Ah, 
just stand next to the portrait, dear I” 
There is no question as to whether the 
sitter is in the same light or position. Noth­ 
ing can be more unjust to the painter, or 
more irritating, aud I have always out my 
foot down firmly and have forbidden it in 
mv studio. How are men and women looked 
at by numbers of their familiars? They 
take their relatives close un to the window 
to see the exact color of the eye, or cut off a 
bit of hair and expeot it to be matched in 
the portrait. They never look at form, but 
only at expression, aud are not a little sur 
prised sometimes to rind their papa’s nose 
really is not straight, and that one eye is 
considerably lower down in the face than 
the other. 
Then we must take into consideration the 
ignorance of most people in matters of fore­ 
shortening of limbs, aud in fact, ignorance 
of all perspective in form. To get a por­ 
trait figure into good lines of composition it 
is necessary to draw him. as I have said be­ 
fore, trom a rather low point of sight. That 
is why we put him on a higher platform 
th n our painting level. But that means 
reducing the size of the head above the 
brows arid lengthening the limbs. Nothing 
therefore will persuade the people that 
the 
forehead is the right size. So we 
have 
to 
drift 
between 
those 
who 
commission 
us 
to 
paint 
them 
and 
honoring 
our 
art, for 
in 
niue cases 
out of ten we put the a n in work for our 
own satisfaction without getting it appre­ 
ciated, or even understood, in the full by 
those who are to possess the portrait. They 
want a good likeness but we must interest 
tne artdover who does not know the sub­ 
ject of the portrait. 
Photography, good friend that it has been 
tom an, bas brought this about. Precious 
little did Gainsborough, Reynolds, and 
Romney trouble themselves about likenes* 
in their women portraits, for if they had, 
their Lady Hamilton* would not all have 
been so utterly different, indeed not recog­ 
nizable for the same woman. 


W h y Silk is so E xpensive. 
[Textile Mere ary.] 
To produce sufficient silk to make a dress 
requires more time and capital than most 
people would imagine, lf we take one and 
a quarter pounds as the weight of pure silk 
required this would be equal te two pounds 
of raw silk. To produce two peunds of raw 
silk would require the entire silk obtained 
from 7000 to HOoO worms, allowing a per­ 
centage for death by disease and other 
casualties 
It may be interesting to state tiiat these 
young worms when newly hatched would 
scarcely weigh one quarter of an ounce, yet 
in ihe course of their life, which only lasts 
some 30 to 36 days. they will consume 
about IOO to 400 pounds of leaves and in­ 
crease in weight about ;>ooo times. 
Consumers of silk wtU not wonder at its 
high value when they consider that to raise 
two pounds of raw silk so much time and 
money is required. Besides the original 
cost of the eggs or young worms, they re­ 
quire feediug at regular intervals daily 
with mulberry leaves, and consume th* 
above weight of leaves during their life. 
Tnis is a large item of expense if the culti­ 
vator does not grow and gather his own 
leaves, Hut in qegtaalMto^upcU^e ifcyu, j 
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A Story of Egyptian Israelitish Life. 
An Incident in a Lawyer's Life. 


By GEORGE MCKENZIE, lid. 


I was sittin g aion© in m y office at the 
Hose of a warm A ugust day, lean in g hack 
in m y com fortable arm-chair, and w atch in g 
w ith careless eyes th e throngs of people on 
the busy street b elo w ; for in B oston’s nar­ 
row streets, at th e hour of hom e-goiug, 
crowds are of no infrequent occurrence, 
sven on a sultry August (lay, 
I delayed tearing the office longer than 
was rav habit, and was now resting from 
what had been a busy day before starting 
out to take the cars for Brookline. Yes. it 
had indeed been a busy day w ith me! And 
not alone this day, but th e oast week, and 
th e past m onths had been busy in their 
turn. In fact, I felt m yself on th e high road 
to prosperity, and already knew my nam e 
w u spoken of am ong my elders as th a t of 
one of the city’s rising youug lawyers. 
It is not strange th a t I was not a little 
proud of my reputation, and am bitious for 
yet greater things. 
But I could rem em ber, 
and this w ithout difficulty, when m y condi­ 
tion had been vastly different; when I had 
been a struggling and hard-worked law 
student, w ith little prospect of m uch or 
speedy advancem ent. Looking still farther 
back I rem em bered, w ith a smile, how 
strenuously I had objected to th e study of 
the law, being convinced, as I then thought, 
th a t I was called upon to be a great and suc­ 
cessful sea captain. 
But it was tho cherished wish of my 
father, a patient, self sacrificing and poorly- 
paid physician in a country Til age not far 
from Boston, th a t I should take up the pro­ 
fession in w hich his father had by unre­ 
m itting toil acquired a sm all com petency 
and a name. So. Ringing m y ocean long­ 
ings to the winds, whence they never re 
turned to trouble me, I accented w ith rather 
poor grace the m oney which my father, I 
know now, could ill afford, and after pass­ 
ing through W illiam s College, w here my 
tim e was used to good advantage, I took a 
course at the law school of H arvard Uni­ 
versity, and upon my graduation was fortu­ 
nate enough to securo a position w ith an 
old friend of my fath er’s, and one of the 
lights of the Suffolk bar, 
From him I had obtained m uch of my 
knowledge, both by precept and exam ple; 
ami w hat success has since been m ine I 
owe in a great m easure to him. At his 
death, some three years before the date ol 
which I write, I had established myself in 
offices oi my own, and oddly enough, was 
able to secure the very apartm ents, in an 
old block on School street, which had boon 
occupied some 70 years before by my pater­ 
nal g ran d fath er; and still more oddly, and 
yet, perhaps, n aturally enough, m y nam e 
bein* the sam e as my grand father's, his old 
sign, discovered by accident, and som ewhat 
refurbished, did noble duty for his grand­ 
son. 
Many of his old law books, as well 
as some of his correspondence, I had also 
found stowed away in a couple of large 
closets in one of the rooms, and having too 
m uch respect for his m em ory to destroy 
them , I had left them undisturbed. 
The little m arble clock upon my table 
chim ed the hour of G, and I had half arisen, 
w hen the door of the room was hastily 
pushed open and a figure entered, or, I 
should say, tam blod in, at w hich I looked 
w ith not a little astonishm ent. The in ­ 
truder was an old m an. whose scant gray 
locks, w rinkled face and trem bling limbs 
m arked an age beyond th a t custom arily 
allotted to m ankind, Upon his head was 
perched an old-lashioned cocked hat, while 
an ancient and faded bluo coat, closely but­ 
toned nearly to th e chin, and 
showing 
m erely a h in t of ruffle at the neck, blue 
knickerbockers, w ith great brass buttons 
sadly tarnished by the air, long green stock­ 
ings. and a pair of heavy shoes or slippers, 
fastened witft„ rusty buckles, com pleted a 
costum e which seemed fantastically out of 
Diane in the year of grace 188—. 
He paused a m om ent near th e thresh- 
liold, and then rem oving bls chapeau hob­ 
bled towards me and handed m e a dirty 
yellow envelope, sealed w ith green wax, 
bearing upon its back, in a cram ped but 
legible hand, my la m e and address. At 
the sam e tim e th e m essenger m um bled out 
th a t ho had been delayed a little, but had 
hurried back as fast as he could; after 
which 
excuse he seated him self 
near 
another window and employed him self by 
looking around the room, w hile I opened 
the note. 
.Judge of my surprise a t finding w ithin 
the following, w ritten in th e sam e hand 
which had addressed the envelope: 
76Vy Col RT S tr e e t, 
I 
Hostox, Nov. 17, ’53. f 
Dear Sir—I am In receipt at this moment, by 
your messenger, of your letter bearing date June I, 
’Ii), but regret to say that the docum ent which you 
desire has been mislaid, and consequently I am tut 
able to furnish you with It. 
W ith respect, your obedient servant, 
Uaiirikl B lunt. 
To George McKenzie, Esq., School street. 
My first thought was wholly one of wort- 
derm ent, excited m ore by the date and con­ 
tents of the note th an from any real percep­ 
tion of the strangeness of the case. 
But as 
this strangeness bore itself in upon me I 
could not repress a peculiar sensation, 
partly of am usem ent and partly of some­ 
thing else, w hich I was unable to clearly 
analyze, but having probably som ew hat of 
awe at an occurrence so un usual. Supposing 
th at there m ust be some hoax about it, 
for, as I well knew. Gabriel B lunt had 
been dead a score or m ore of years, I turned 
th e paper over and over, but there were the 
dates, 1863 and la in , and tho angular sig­ 
nature, staring me in th e face, aud here 
was I, in the m iddle of the nin th decade, 
and to in any wise unite the various ends of 
the m atter was m ore th an I could do. But 
in my em barrassm ent, my eyes fell upon 
the strangely-attired bearer of the message, 
and stepping across the room to him, I 
touched his shoulder. 
He started up in 
haste, and exclaim ed w ith m ore alacrity 
th an I had given him credit for. "W hat, 
sir?" 
"Is this note intended for m e?” I asked, 
with som e sternness, for I was not over­ 
fond of practical jokes, even w hen as w ell 
carried out as th is seem ed to be. 
T he aged stranger replied, w ith a certain 
ihow of hesitation, 
"W hy, certainly, sir. 
Mr. B lunt gave roe th e note, and told m e to 
hurry to you w ith it, and I have done so, 
really, sir.” 
His voice broke a little at th e close, as if 
he were grieved th at I should think him 
slow. 
More convinced than ever th at m y visitor 
w as a fraud, and determ ined to treat w ith 
him accordingly, I gazed at him for a 
m om ent w ith grow ing indignation, and 
th en burst out: 
"Sir, I am surprised that a 
m an of your age shonld lend h im self to such 
a silly and palpable hoax as is this. 
You do 
dishonor to your gray hair and reverend 
appearance by becom ing th e tool, th e m es­ 
senger, of those w ho desire to perpetrate, 
for som e un know n 
reason, 
a practical 
joke upon m e. 
W hat object—” but I was 
here stopped by th e expression upon th e 
stranger’s face, an expression of such entire 
incom prehension of m y words th at I was 
instan tly convinced th at th e m ystery was 
deeper than I had thought, and th at w hat­ 
ever its solution m igh t m e, he w as w holly 
innocent 
in 
th e 
m atter. 
N oticing m y 
nbruD t pause, he seem ed to find courage to 
speak. 
"Surely, sir. I am unable to understand 
w hat you would w ish. 
I am sorry if I 
have done wrong, sir, in any way. 
I took 
your note to Mr, B lu n t and returned as 
soon as I could. 
Is there an ything further 
for me tonight?" 
W as the man a lunatic? T he question 
crossed my m ind lik e a dash, but a glance 
at bis calm face and clear eyes, albeit a 
trifle childish in their expression, assured 
m e of m y error, and I knew th at I was in 
th e presence of one as sane as m yself. I 
could not help. how ever, in m y perplexity, 
blurting out the q u estion : 
"W ell, who th e 
dickens are you, anyway, sir?” 
This evidently startled the old man, for 
he gazed anxiously at me for a moment, 
and then said in his slow, halting tones, 
• Why, sir, I am W illie Putnam, your errand 
boy, sir. Aren’t you feeling well, sir?" 
U nm indful of the real 
sympathy ex­ 
pressed in his question, m y ear caught only 
the words, "Your errand boy." 


My errand boy I 
T his was certainly the last answer I had 
anticipated, but veiling my surprise behind J 
a hasty "Good n ight,” I dismissed "W illie I 
P utnam ." hastily 
locked the door, and 
sinking into my chair endeavored to oieco 
together the events of the preceding live 
m inutes. 
But I could m ake nothing ot it. j 
It all seemed so unreal th at onlv tho bit of 
tim e-worn paper in my hand prevented my ’ 
thinking the whole a dream . 
I already 
blam ed m yself for so abruptly sending tho j 
m essenger away, w ithout securing more def- | 
irate inform ation from him , and thinking I 
m ight recall him. I stepped to tho window 
and looked out upon the lessening crowds. 
A tall form, with a cocked hat and a faded 
blue coat, was just turning the corner by 
King s chapel, and seeing th a t it was out of 
tho question to bring him back. I turned 
again to .the noto w hich lay on my desk. 
B ut in vain did I rack my brains to dis­ 
cover any reasonable, or unreasonable, ex­ 
planation. and I was about to dismiss the 
whole m atter as of too little im portance to 
trouble me, 
when 
tho 
words, 
"Your 
letter hearing date .lune I. ’IO,” sud­ 
denly 
seemed 
to 
im press 
them selves 
upon 
me. 
and, 
leaping 
to 
my 
feet, w ith a half formed "E ureka" on my 
lips, I h astener into the adjoining room. 
L ighting the gas. for the room was a trifle 
dusky, I selected from my k y-ring an 
ancient looking brass key, with which I 
opened a large closet at the further end. 
An extrem ely m usty odor greeted me, but 
undeterred by ibis and by the more u n ­ 
pleasant avalanches of dust 
which my 
advent created, I hastily ran through a 
num ber of packages of papers, neatly tied 
up w ith red tap e and appropriately labelled. 
At last I found w hat I was in search of, and 
bearing it to tho light, I read in my grand 
fath ei’s plain, but old-fashioned haudw rit- 
iag, tho words: 
•'Copies of Letters, 
W ritten In June, 1819, 
By George McKenzie.’’ 
Again seating m yself at my fable, and 
draw ing the heavy curtain over the win­ 
dow a t my side. I untied the parcel with 
fingers which trem bled a littlo in the ex­ 
citem ent which I could not repress. 
Each 
letter or copy was carefully folded and in­ 
dorsed in the m ethodical m anner so ch ar­ 
acteristic of the "good old tunes." and it 
was but the work of a m om ent to select 
from th e others one which bure on its back 
the following: 
“J une 1,1819. 
Copy of la tte r to Gabryel Blunt 
Request for Paper In Cariama Case." 
This I opened, and read as follows: 
“Senown-: street, Boston,# 
■•Tc e sd a t, June ir k Klit-r, ISIS), 
J 
“ To Gabryel Blunt, Esquire: 
“ltlsrECTEO Sir—Can you favour me, by the 
hearer, one William Puttnam , my Errand-Boy, 
with the letter w ritten by Captain Adriams to John 
Hitheistlte, on the Fourteenth day of October, 1817. 
for use in the Adriams case, which comes ut) in 
Court next weeksV 
“As this Document is of the G reatest Importance 
in the Case at issue, your Instant attention and Ke- 
tourn of letter by Bearer, will accommodate, 
“ Tour humble servant, 
‘‘George McKenzie.'’ 
I laid the letters side by side. Tim one 
was evidently in answer to the other, hut I 
could not yet understand the lapse of 34 
years between tim two. and then, too, the 
interval of over 30 years before I had re­ 
ceived Gabriel B lunt s reply. 
And why had the reply come to m e at all? 
This question was easily answered, as I re­ 
m em bered that my offices had neon my 
grandfather's, and if, indeed, mv visitor 
was the identical W illie Putnam who had 
taken his note to Gabriel B lunt Esq., w hat 
more natural than tiiat he should bring the 
answ er to m e? 
B ut a harder problem was to account for 
the alm ost TO years which had elapsed 
between his departure and return. 
The 
more I thought it over the more involved it 
became, aud despite my legal training, my 
brain 
seemed 
unable 
to unravel 
the 
m ystery. 
And even when, alter I had 
alm ost given up in despair. I arrived at 
w hat I felt convinced was the solution, it 
seemed so wild and 
im probable th a t I 
hesitate even While ! w rite it. It may lie 
there are those who will question my tru th ­ 
fulness. who will insinuate th at I was asleep 
or dream ing, but the two letters, fram ed 
together, and hanging over my table as I 
write, are sufficient proof of the tacts which 
I have stated, aud I shall now state my 
theory as dispassionately as I can. and leave 
my readers to judge it for them selves or if 
they choose, to form a better one. 
Briefly stated, then, my Belief is th at 
W illiam l ’utnam was sim ply a 
highly- 
deyeloped errand boy. one of a class, but 
yet so far beyond his class in lack of speed 
and ability to loiter, as alm ost to constitute 
a separate order of being—in fact, a sort of 
monstrosity, but still really nothing more 
than an unusually developed type. Much 
as iu the annals of history we now and then 
read of cases w here there has been born 
into 
tho 
world 
some 
monstrosity, 
a 
hum an being, but witn 
some portion, 
some organ, so abnorm ally or eccentrically 
developed as to m ake one doubt his senses. 
The Siamese tw ins are a case in point, and 
one w ith which we are all fam iliar. G rant­ 
ing th at this theory is plausible and I can 
certainly see no reason why a long succes­ 
sion of errand boys should not have pro­ 
duced one slower and 
lazier than the 
ordinary, in fact, a genius of his kind—the 
whole m ystery is cleared up at once, and for 
m yself, I can see no other explanation, 
This granted, and we can im agine my 
grandfather, 
in 
Juno 
of 1810, giving 
W illiam, at th a t tim e probably a green, 
aw kw ard boy. and alm ost certainly just 
em ployed—otherw ise he would have been 
absent on some prior errand—this note for 
G abriel 
Blunt, w ith the adm onition to 
hurry, as the docum ent w anted is im port­ 
ant. We see W illiam place his can on his 
head, and w ith a "Yessir” to his m aster’s 
com m ands, bolt out of the door w ith e\*ery 
promise of being back in fo m iu u teso r less! 
We now lose sight of him for 84 years r> 
m onths aud IG davs; a long period I will 
adm it, b ut according to my theory passed 
som ewhere between 
School 
and 
Court 
streets. 
W hether some endless gam e of 
m arbles in some back alley, or a particu­ 
larly interesting dog tight near the old 
State House detained him we cannot know. 
Perchance he did not take the m ost direct 
route. Be this as it may. and at best it is 
but speculation, he now enters, in 1858, 
Gabriel B lunt’s office. 
By this tim e he is a 
middle-aged 
m an, 
probably som ewhere 
near 50. Ho enters leisurely, and handing 
Mr. B lunt the note, sinks into a chair, for 
no doubt he is weary, 
and aw aits the 
answer. 
We can believe th at Mr. B lunt is some­ 
w hat perplexed at this strange occurrence; 
in all his 50 years of practice he has had no 
such case as this. But he is too old a lawyer 
to show anv surprise. Quite possibly he 
m akes a show of hunting up the desired 
paper and. unable to find it. pens the note 
to George McKenzie. The note is terse and 
evidently hurried: w ritten, probably, to get 
rid of the messenger rather than w ith any 
other 'lid . 
for unless Squire Blunt is 
strangely forgetful he m ust know th at the 
m an to whom he w rites has been dead a 
dozen years. 
W illiam takes it and hurries out; yes. I 
will give him credit for hurrying out, for 
m ust certainly have bad some feeling th at 
he would be too late w ith the reply. A n­ 
other long disappearance, passed by Wil­ 
liam between Court and School streets, aud 
in the year of grace 188— ho reaches the 
offices form erly occupied by his m aster, and 
now. strangely enough, by th a t m aster’s 
nam esake, and w ith the custom ary apology 
delivers the letter. Here is the whole m at­ 
ter in a nutshell. 
"Im probable!” 
"Im possible!” 
"Nonsense!" do I hear? No one whe has 
m ade a study of the genuine errand boy 
will answ er thus. They kuow the genus 
too well. 
Where W illiam P utnam w ent after leav­ 
ing my office I do not know. N either did I 
ever see him again, nor learn w hat becam e 
of him. For several days I looked up w hen­ 
ever the door opened, expecting to se# the 
old fashioned cocked hat and knickerbock­ 
ers. but he has never come near me since, 
and w hile the impression of his visit is still 
strong w ith me. I nave w ritten this history 
of the case, aa a contribution to the ac­ 
counts of m odern natural phenomena. 


H A R B IS O N A N D D A V IS . 


M in n e ap o lis M an M akes I t O u t T h a t 
T h e y W e re R elated , 
f St. Paul Pioneer Press ] 
A Minneapolis gentlem an who is very 
well known, and whose inform ation 
is 
always found to be correct, made a state­ 
m ent which, if sustained by a genealogical 
investigation, is an exceedingly interesting 
one. He claim s th at Jefferson Davis’ great­ 
grandm other was a sister of President H ar­ 
rison's great-grandfather. The interesting 
genealogy is said to be this: 
T he original Ben H arrison’s son W illiam 
IL, president of the U nited States, had a 
son Benjam in, whose son is now president. 
T he sam e original Beu Harrison w ho affixed 
his signature to the D eclaration of Independ­ 
ence. had a sister w ho married a man 
nam ed Sm ith, and they had a son, John 
Sm ith, who w as a prom inent citizen and 
politician ot Virginia. 
It is claim ed th at 
th is latter Sm ith ’s daughter was Jeff D avis’ 
m other—thus m aking th e 
dead 
reb el’s 
great-grandm other a sister of 
President 
H arrison’s great-grandfather. 
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CH APTER XX IV.-—CONTINI’KO. 
In obedience to Joshua’s call tho liberated 
throng at length m ade their way out to the 
ligh t of day. 
W ild and harsh indued w ere; 
their snouts, m ingling w ith the clatter of ; 
tho chains they dragged behind them . And j 
tho m ost hard-hearted am ong tho Hebrews, 
w h in they saw this troop of despairing 
w retches in the broad sunshine, shrank 
from the sight. 
W ith a yell and a shriek for which there 
is no name, and which no word* could de­ 
scribe. they tore them selves away from the 
men who were trying to rem ove their 
chains, and w ithout a word or a sign of 
m utual agreem ent, rushed w ith a common 
instinct, heedless of thoir m etal bonds, on 
the helpless wretches. Bofore the Hebrews 
could stay them e a c h foil on the one who 
had treated him most cruelly: and here a 
fam ished creature gripped the foe who had 
been his m aster by the throat, while there 
a herd of woman, stripped of all clothing 
and horribly disfigured ny want and neglect, 
Hew at the man who had m ost brutally in 
stilted, beaten 
and 
injured them , and 
wreaked their long repressed 
fury 
w ith 
tooth and nail. 
But it was Joshua who had disarm ed tho 
tyrants: they V ere therefore under his pro­ 
tection. He ordered his m en to separate the 
com batants, and if possible w ithout blood­ 
shed. 
I his was no easy m atter, and m any 
a fresh deed of horror was inevitable. 
\\ hen a t length the disarm ed soldiers and 
guards set forth on their hom eward way, 
the driver who had brought Joshua and his 
tellow-prisoners to the m ines w ent up to old 
Nun and his son with a crestfallen air and 
begged to he allowed to rem ain w ith them ; 
for no good could fie in store lor him at 
home, and in all Egypt there was no god so 
m ighty as their God. 
Joshua gladly consented to Ids joining 
him self to them , and it was found that 
there were 15 Hebrew prisoners, am ong 
them , to E phraim ’s great joy, Reuben, the 
husband of M iriam ’s devoted aud h eart­ 
broken ally, Milcah. 
The Hebrews set forth in high spirits, and 
on their m arch through the refreshing 
night E phraim and Nun related to Joshua 
bow Kasana had been found and had died. 
T heir way led them first throagh a level 
▼alley. Then flu1'' m ounted and crossed a 
pass over the ridge, this being the only road 
bv which there was any com m uaication 
between the m ines and the Bed Sea, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Tho w anderers cam e nearer and nearer, 
and several of the young fighting men 
hastened forward to m eet them . 
They 
were no longer the jubilant host who had 
joined trium phantly in M iriam 's hym n of 
praise; no. they cam e slowly, m ournfully 
and deviously towards the m ountain’s foot. 
They had to clim b the pass from tho steep­ 
est side; and how tho bearers groaned, and 
the women and children wailed: how b it­ 
terly the drivers cursed as they urged the 
boasts up the narrow, precipitous path, and 
how hoarse were the voices of the men. 
parched w ith thirst, as they set their shoul­ 
ders to a cart to help tho brutes th at pulled 
it! 
There was no end to the curses on Moses 
ana the elders who had brought them out 
of the well-watered land of Egypt to such 
torm ent as this. 
However, when at last 
they had clim bed the pass over tho ridge, 
their parched throats were too dry for any 
loud utterance of com plaint and cursing. 
As soon as he learnt th at the attack on 
th e m ines had proved successful and that 
Joshua was free, Moses had quitted the host 
of the Hebrews, 
Ile had been told th at the 
A m alekite*. a w arlike race inhabiting the 
oasis at the foot of M ount Sinai, were 
m aking ready to hinder the advance of th e 
ex iles across their palm y and fertile island 
in the desert. 
H e had therefore set out 
w ith a handful of picked m en to m ake his 
way across the range. 
Joshua, now th e captain, recognized by 
Moses and all tho people as leader of the 
Hebrew tighting-m en, led his newly-form ed 
armv to th e w idest portion of the valley, as 
this allow ed him to take the utm ost ad van ­ 
tage of their superior numbers. T he cam p 
was rem oved by his orders, and pitched in a 
narrower place at the northern end of the 
valley of K ephidim , in w hich th e struggle 
m ust be fou ght out, as th is m ade it easier to 
defend the tents. 
He loft the com m and of 
the cam p and of the m en told off to protect 
it to the prudent t are of his father. 
He hail w ished to leave Moses and all the 
elders of th e tribes safe wit hin the precincts 
of tim caini), but their great leader had 
gone forward with H ut and Aaron and 
clim bed a peak of granite where th ey could 
look down upon the licht. 
The trum pets and cow horns of th e H e­ 
brew host rang out louder and louder, for 
tho A m alekites wore pouring dow n on tho 
level ground w hich was to be the field of 
battle. 
Ai the first onslaugh t Joshua led forward 
the men whom he had arm ed w ith the large 
E gyptian shields and lances, and these, 
tired by 
their valian t leader, 
m ade a 
good stand, particularly as the narrow 
defile Into the tield of battle kindred th eir 
wild opponents from taking full advantage 
of their superior num bers. 
But when th e 
men on foot presently w ithdrew , and a 
troop of warriors on drom edaries rushed 
down on th e H ebrews, m any of them were 
scared 
at 
the. strange sight of these 
creatures, known t(n th em only by descrip­ 
tion. 
They cast aw ay their shields and fled 
with loud outcries, and whe ever a gap was 
m ade th e riders drove in their drom edaries 
and thrust down at the 
foe w ith their 
long, sharp javelins. 
At this the herdsm en, 
unused to such an attack, thought only of 
saving th em selves, and many turned to fly, 
for sudden terror seized them as th ey saw 
the t am ing 
et es. and heard th e shrill, 
m alignant cry of the enraged A m alekite 
wom en, w ho had rushed into th e tight to 
add fu el to their husband’s courage and 
terrify th e enem y. 
They bold on to the 
b u m ned brutes by leathern straps hanging 
down from th e saddle, which th ey clutched 
in their left hands, and allowed th em selves 
to he dragged w ithersoever the riders went. 
Hatred seem ed to have steeled each fem ale 
heart againt fear of death, com passion and 
w om anly feeling; aud the hideous cry of 
these M cgaeras uroke th e spirit of m any a 
brave Hebrew. 
Moses, m eanw hile, kept his place on the 
cliff overlooking th e battlefield, w ith Aaron 
and blur. 
From thence he watched tho 
fight in w hich he, w ho had grown gray in 
peaceful pursuits, could take part only with 
heart and soul. 
But w hat was th at? 
A cry of horror broke from Aaron’s lips, 
and Hur started to his feet and gazed a n x ­ 
iously towards th e n o rth ; for from tho spot 
where th e People’s tents were pitched cam e 
a fresh battle cry, m in gling w ith loud and 
lam entable shrieks, not. as it seem ed, from 
the m en alone but from wom en and ch il­ 
dren. The enem y had surprised th e camp, 
A troop of th e A m alekites bad been de­ 
tached from the m ain body lone before the 
battle had begun, and had m ade their way 
round by a m ountain defile, know n only to 
them selves. 
Joshua had placed him self at th e head of 
a strong party of 
m en, and w ithdrawn 
from th e fray, and w ith him were B ezaleel, 
blur’s grandson; Aboliab, his favorite com 
rad©; young Ephraim and Reuben, MiJcah’s 
husband. It was w ith a heart full of bless­ 
ing th at Hur had m arked them retire, for 
th ey could only have quitted th e tight in 
order to succor the carap. 
Old Nun had taken up arms against the 
troop of A m alekites, w ho had fallen on the 
camp, and had fought valiantly, but. when 
he perceived that the m en whom Joshua 
had le it under his coin rn and could no longer 
stand against the onslaught of the foe, he 
sen t to crave rein forcem en ts of th e cap­ 
tain. Joshua forthwith entrusted th e fur­ 
ther conduct of th e battle to N’ahshon, th e 
second chief of the tribe of Judah, and to 
Urb the son of Hur. w ho had distinguished 
him self by his courage and forethought, 
and hastened w ith other chosen m en to 
heln his father. 
He had not lost a m om ent, and yet the 
fight was already decided by the tim e he 
reached the scene of til© struggle; for. as 
he approached the camp, the A m alekites 
hail broken through his father’s line of de­ 
fence, and cut him off from the terns on 
which they were t ushing. 
First, then, Joshua rescued the brave old 
man from th e foe. and n ext he had to drive 
the sonsof the desert aw ay from the cam p; 
this gave rise to a aha p struggle, man to 
man and hand to hand, and be him self 
could be in but oue spot at a tim e, and m ast 
need leave it to the younger ligh ting m en 
to act for th em selves, each in his own place. 
Here. too, he raised the cry. ‘ Jehovah, 
our R efuge!" and rushed, shouting tnese 
words, into Hur’s tent, w hich was th e first 
to be seized by the enem y, and round w hich 
the battle was fiercest. 
A; any corpses a l­ 
ready strew ed th e ground at the entrance, 
and furious A m alekites were struggling 
w ith a party of H ebrews, w hile from w ith ­ 
in cam e wild scream s of terror. 
H e sprang across 
th e 
threshold w ith 


winged feet, and beheld a spectacle which 
tilled even the unflinching m an w ith terror. 
for, on the left ol the largo room it formed. 
Hebrews aud A m alekites were rolling od 
th e M ood-stained m ats in a furious st niggle, 
w hile on the right he eave M iriam aud her 
w aiting wom en, whose hands th e m en or 
the desert bad tied. The m en had m eant to 
carry them off as precious plunder, but an 
A m alekite wom an, frenzied w ith hatred, 
revenge and jealousy, and eager to »a<Ti- , 
lice the strange wom an to th e fla m es, was 
blowing th e brands on the hearth, and. hy 
w aving th e veil she had snatched from 
M iriam ’s head, had fanned thorn to a con­ 
siderable blaze. 
A fearful tu m u lt filled the confined space 
as Joshua rushed into the ten t; on one side 
the yells of tho struggling men, w hile on 
the other the prophetess' women set up a 
succession of loud shrieks for rescue and de­ 
liverance as soon as they saw him coming. 
T heir m istress, as pale asdeath, knelt a t th e 
fe t of the A m alekite chief, w h o s e wife was 
threatening them with death by fire, Sh® 
stated at their deliverer as though a spirit 
had started out of the earth before her eves. 
aud the scenes which followed stam ped 
them selves on M iriam’s m em ory as a series 
of horrible and disconnected, but nevor-to- 
be-forgotten images. 
First, th e A m alek itech ief w ho had bound 
lier was a strange hut heroic figure 
W ith 
sw athy skin and high hooked nose, he re­ 
sem bled an eagle of his native m ountains: 
his beard was black, his eyes were aflam e. 
Hut ere long he was to m easure his strength 
w ith another w ith the m an w ho once had 
been dear to her heart. Ulm had often com ­ 
pared him w ith a lion, but never had ho 
seem ed more lik e th e king of th e desert. 
They were both m ighty men and strong. 
No oue could have predicted which of them 
m ust yield to the other, which m ust (vin 
tho victory; and it was hor fate to witness 
the struggle, for already the fiery son of the 
desert had shouted his war cry and rushed 
upon tb s more cautious Hebrew. 
T hat no m an may live if his heart stops 
beating for so m uch as a m inute every ctiild 
m ust know, and vet Miriam was certain 
th at liers had stood still, rigid and tam ed 
to stone when the lion rushed into peril to 
destroy the eagle, and the A m alekites 
t right knife t ashed forth, and she saw 
the blood bowing from her cham pion s 
shoulder. 
But then her heart began to beat again, 
nay, and faster than ever before, for sud­ 
denly the lion hearted warrior, whom she 
had so lately hated with such hatred, was 
once more. as by a miracle, the triced of 
her childhood again. Love had w aked up 
with the sound of trum pets and cymbals, 
and m arched iii trium ph into lier heart, 
lately so desolate and forlorn. 
All th a t 
had held thee* apart was suddenly forgot­ 
ten! and buried, and never were more fer­ 
vent appeals addressed to the Most High 
than In the brief prayer which w ent up 
from lier aronl/ed soul. And as her plead 
ing was fervent, so was it im m ediately a n ­ 
swered. for toe eagle was down and his 
soaring forever eluted under the superior 
strength of the lion. 
All was dark for a while before M iriam's 
eyes, and it was as in a dream th at she felt 
the cords w hich bound her w rists and ankles 
cut by Ephraim . Then she soon recovered 
consciousness, and beheld at her feet the 
bleeding corpse of the vanquished chief, 
and in other parts of the ten t m any bodies 
and wounded m en, am ong them several ot 
her husband’s slaves. By them , stalw art 
and victorious, stood the brave fightm g- 
m en of ber nation, w ith the noble and 
reverend figure of Nun. and Joshua, w hose 
wounds his father was binding un. 
This task she felt should have been hers, 
and hers alone: and deep grief and burning 
sham e cam e over ber as she rem em bered 
bow greatly she had sinned against this 
man. She knew not how she could repay 
him. on whom she had brought such deep 
sorrow, all she owed him. Her wliolys h eart 
longed to hear some word of forgiveness 
from lii> lip*, and she went towards him on 
her knees across the blood-stained g ro u n d ; 
but the prophetess’ 
eloquent lips 
were 
dum b; she could not find the right word. 
till suddenly tho im ploring cry rose loud 
from her oppressed breast ; 
"Joshua! O 
Jo-liua! I have sinned against, von indeed, 
and will repent of it all my life long. but do 
not scorn mv thanks. 
Do not repel me 
from von. and, if you can. forgive m e!" 
And now the foremost of the Am alekites 
had forced their way like the thin edge of a 
wedge, into the furthest ranks of the He­ 
brews. If they should succeed in breaking 
open a gap mr those behind them , and ettect 
a junction w ith those who had attacked the 
cairn), tho battle was lost and the fate of 
the Israelites w as sealed; for still another 
horde of A m alekites were in reserve at th e 
southern end of the valley, who had not yet 
had any fighting, and who seemed to be 
intended to protect tho oasis from the foe in 
tne last extrem ity. 
B ut here was a fresh surprise. 
T he men of the desert had m ade their 
wav so far forward that the slingers and 
bowmen could scarcely hit one of them , and 
if these were not to rem ain idle they m ust 
be ordered down 
to the scene of the 
struggle. 
, 
Hur m igh t havo callod in vain to I rt to 
rem em ber those m en and giv e them som e 
fresh occupation, but suddenly a youth 
m ade his appearance, com ing from th e end 
of the encam pm ent, a lad as nim ble as a 
m ountain goat, scram bling aud 
leaping 
from crag to crag. 
As soon as no reached 
the first m an lie spoke to him . gave a signal 
to those beyond, who again repeated it to 
the next, and finally they all descended into 
the valley and clim bed the w estern cliff as 
far as a snot whore som e m en were stand­ 
ing; there th ey vanished as utterly as 
though the rocks had f w allow ed them . The 
youth w ho led the slingers and bowm en was 
Ephraim. 
A patch of shadow on th e face of 
the rock was. no doubt, th e opening into a 
ravino and through this th e m en were to he 
led whom Joshua had sen t tor to succor the 
camp. So tH ought Hur, and not he alone, 
hut Aaron lik ew ise and again Hur began to 
doubt w hether the Lord w ere indeed with 
Joshua, for th e m en w ho w ere to be of use 
at the tents were lost to the troops, w hich it 
was now th e duty of his son aud of his com 
rade, Nab sh oo, to com m and. 
The fight round th e cam p had already 
lasted above an hour, and Moses had not 
ceased to beseech the Lord w ith hands up­ 
lifted to 
heaven, when th e A m alekites 
made a great rush forward. 
Not for an instant did he cease callin g on 
tho Most H igh till, on a sudden, from the 
cam p titer# cam e up glad shouts of victory, 
w hich echoed loudly from th e rocky walls 
of tile gorge. 
Joshua Had returned to the 
field of battle, and, at tile head of his 
troops, rushed on th e enem y w ith irre 
sistible fury. 
From this m om ent the struggle assumed 
a new aspect. The decision, indeed, was 
still doubtful. Moses, supported on either 
side, dared not cease to uplift his heart and 
his hands, but a t last, at last, the final 
struggle was over. The ranks of the Am al­ 
ekite* gave way, and presently they tied, 
broken and panic-stricken, to the northern 
pass by which th^y had entered the valley. 
And even from thence th# cry cam e up 
from ti thousand throats: "Jehovah, our 
Refuge!” "Victory! Victory!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Joshua's m en were too m uch exhausted 
for it to be possible to lead th em any further 
at th is m om ent, 
lie him self had lost Homo 
blood from several slight wounds and the 
great exertions of the last few days had 
m ade th eir mark even on his iron framd. 
Besides this the sun, w hich had not long 
riseu when tile strife began, w’as already 
sinking to rest. and lf they were to force 
their way through to the oasts it would not 
he ad vi able to do battle in the dark. W hat 
he and,even more, his brave followers, most 
needed was rest till the next day’s dawn. 
In the cam p Joshua found all astir. Fires 
were blazing in front of the tents, and 
around them sat joyful groups, while many 
a beast was slain, either as a thank-offering 
or for an evening feast. 
W herever Joshua 
went he was hailed with glad acclam ations: 
but he failed to find his lather, for Nun had 
accepted H ur’s bidding, and it was outside 
his tent th a t the son em braced the old man, 
radiant w ith thankful pride. 
And the be­ 
lated guest was welcomed by Miriam and 
her husband in a way which gladdened ids 
h eart; H ur gave hint his hand w ith hearty 
frankness, w hile she bowed reverently be 
fore him , and her eyes beam ed w ith joy 
and gratitude. 
Before he sat down Hur led him aside, or­ 
dered a slave who had just slaughtered a 
calf to divide it in tw o parts, and, pointing 
to it, said: 
"You have done great th ings for the peo­ 
ple and for m e, son of N un, and m y life is 
too short for th e gratitude you have laid on 
me and on m y w ife. 
It you can forget the 
bitter words w hich troubled our peace at 
Dophka—and you say you have forgotten 
th e m -le t us henceforth dw ell in un ity as 
brothers in one cause, and stand up for each 
other in joy and sorrow, in peril and in need. 
The captaincy henceforth belongs to you 
alone. Joshua, and to none other; and the 
people all rejoice thereat, and, m ost of all, 
so do I and m y w ife. And if you share m y 
desire th at we should henceforth live in the 
bonds of brotherhood, com e w ith me, and 
after th e custom of our fathers we will 
w alk together betw een th e tw o halves of 
this slaughtered b e a st” 
And 
Joshua gladly did 
his bidding: 
M iriam was tne first to join in the loud ap­ 
proval which old Nun began, and she did so 
witn ardent vehem ence; for it was she who, 
after hum bling herself before her husband, 
whose love she had now quite won back, 
had suggested to him to invito Joshua to 
tins treaty of brotherhood which was now 
ratified, All tins had cost her no pang; for 
tho two vows to which she had pledged her­ 
self after th at the son of Nun. whom he 
now was readv to call Joshua, had Raved her 
from the hand of the foe were about to be 
fulfilled, and she felt th a t it was in a happy 
hour th at she had made them- 
The trium ph of victory had turned the 
headsof tile m ultitude. They felt prompted 
to give expressions to their gratitude to 
the god. and with a vivid rem em brance of 
the horrible worship of their native land a 
party of Phoenicians am ong the strangers 
in th e cam p had lighted a great fire to their 
god Moloch, and were alm ost in the act of 
flinging an A m alekite into th e flam es as an 
offering pleasing in his eyes. Close at hand 
th e Israelites had set up a clay im age of the 
E gyptian god Sot, w hich one of his Hebrew 
devotees bad brought w ith him as a charm 
to nrotect his fam ily, placing it od a tall 
pillar of wood. 
H undreds were dancing 
round it. end singing in trium ph. Their 
worship could not have been m ore fervent, 
nor th e rapture of th eir souls more eager, 
if they had desired to pay th e God of their 


fathers the thanksgiving which was Ilia 
due. 
At the sight of the w orshippers of Moloch. 
who had already bound their victim , ready 
to east him into the flames. Joshua was very 
wroth, and when in their darkness they re- , 
t 
fused to hear him. ho bid tho trum pet rT 6D C U 
sound, and by the help of the young lighting | 
men, who obeyed him blindly, and to whom i 
tho str ingers were anything rather than 
dear, he drove them w ithout bloodshed 
back to their own quarter of the camp. 
Joshua had succeeded in reducing tho I 
fighting men to obedience. 
As soon as tho 
trum pet sounded, and he m ade his appear­ 
ance in battle array at tho head of his 
troops, their stiff-necked will gave way to his. 
it as there nothing, then, which, in Hie 
peace!ul round of every day life, could 
keeo thorn w ithin Hie bounds which, under 
Egyptian rule, m ade life safe for even tho 
hum blest ami weakest, and protected them 
against the high handed 
and powerful? 
Meditating on these things, he w atched till 
dawn was near, and as the stars began to 
set he sprung u p and bid til© trum pets 
sound; and today, as yesterday, they as­ 
sembled w ithout a m urm ur, and in full 
numbers. 
They proceeded w ith caution, for Ute 
rem nant of Hie stricken A m alekites m ight 
be lurking in am bush. But there was no 
ioe to he seen or h eard ; and Hie only traces 
the Hebrew* found of tho sons of th e desert 
and their thirst for revenge were their 
ruined houses, the fine palm s felled and 
prone, and the garden-ground destroyed. 
They were forced to d e a r the slender 
trunks out of their path th a t they m ight 
not (nock tho a d 'alice of Hie Hebrew m ul­ 
titude; aud when this task was 
done, 
Joshua wmit down Hi rough a defile leading 
to the brook in Hie valley, and u p tho near­ 
est boulder of Hie m ountain, to look about 
him. far and near, tor tile enem y. 
The m ountain path led over masses of 
granite veined w ith green diortte, rising 
steeply till it ended Inch above the plain of 
the oasis, a t a plateau, w here, by a clear 
spring, green shrubs of delicate m ountain 
flowers graced Hie wilderness. 
Here lie paused to rest, and. looking 
around, he discerned in the shadow of an 
overhanging rock a tall figure gazing at 
Hie ground. 
It was Moses. 
'I ii* course of his reflections had so com ­ 
pletely rapt him from his present surround­ 
ings that lie did not perceive Joshua’s ap­ 
proach, and the w arrior reverently kept 
silence for fear of disturbing tho m an of 
God, waiting patiently till tie raised his 
bearded face, and greeted him w ith dignity 
and kindness. 
Side by side they gazed down into the 
oasis and the desolate rocky ravines at their 
lect. Even a tiny strip of the Red sea, 
which bathes til© western foot of the m oun­ 
tains, gleamed like an em erald in the dis 
tant o. And their talk was of the people, 
ami of Hie greatness and power of tho God 
who had brought them so far w ith such 
wondrous works; and as they looked to Hie 
northward they could see the endless train 
of Hie pilgrims, slowly m aking thoir way 
along tile devious way of the defile tow ards 
th© oasis. 
Thus did Joshua open his h eart to tho 
man of God. and told him all he load thought 
and wondered during the past sleepless 
night, fin ling no answer. 
Tile prophet listened to him w ith com­ 
posure, and then replied in a deep, hesitat­ 
ing voice and in broken sentences 
"insubordination in the cam p yes; it is 
raining the people. But Hie Lord of M ight 
ha* left it in these bauds to dash them to 
pieces. 
Woe to those who rebel. 
T hat 
Power, as siupendous as this m ountain and 
as immovable as its foundation rock —they 
m ust feel it!” Here Hie angry speech of 
Moses ceased. After they had stood for a 
while looking into the distance, Joshua 
broke the silence by inquiring. "A nd w hat 
is thut flower called?” 
And the answ er cam e clear and strong 
from tho hoarded lips of the m an of God. 
"The I.aw." and h apointed w ith his staff to 
th e top of Hie peal*! 
Then, with a gesture of farewell, ho 
quitted hie companion. 
Joshua, still looking out, perceived some 
dark shadows moving to and fro on Mio yel­ 
low sand of the valleys. Those wore tho 
rem nant of the Am alekites. seeking a new 
stiot where they m ight dwell. 
For a short tim e he kent His eve on them , 
and when he had assured him self th a t they 
were moving away 
from tho oasis, ho 
returned pensive to the valley. 
And now he began to rack his brain to 
find out; bu t while, w ith closed eyes, he al­ 
lowed his thoughts to w ander totho.se other 
nations whom ho had seen in war and in 
peace, to discover wtiat the one tiling was 
still lacking to the Hebrew folk, sleep fell 
on him, and in a dream he saw Miriam and 
another lovel or form resem bling Banana as 
ho had often seen lier living to m eet him , a 
pure aud innocent child, and after her ran 
tile whito lam b which ins lather had given 
his favorite years since. The tw o figures 
each offered nim a gift, and bid him chose 
one or the other. In M iriam 's hands was a 
heavy gold plate, and on the top of it in 
letters of flame he saw w ritten, "T he Law," 
She held it forth to him w ith gloomy 
gravity. Tho child offered him a drooping 
nalm-leaf, such as he had often carried in 
token of truce. 
The sight ot the table of law filled him with 
pieusaw e; but the palm branch waved in­ 
vitingly in his eves, and he seized itquickly. 
H ardly had he grasped it when the figure 
of the prophetess vanished into thin air, 
like a m ist wafted away by the m orning 
breeze. He gazed in anxious surprise at tim 
spot wlier# sue had stood, am azed aud un­ 
easy at the strange choice lie had made, 
though teeling that he had decided rightly. 
Til ca he asked Hie child w hat h e r gift 
m ight signify to him aud tho people. At this 
she signed to him. pointing to the distance, 
and spoke three words in a gentle, sweet 
voice which went to his heart. But strive as 
lie m ight to seize their mean mg he could not 
succeed, and when he desired the vision to 
interpret them lie awoke at the sound of his 
own voice, aud mado his way hack to tho 
cam p disappointed and puzzled. 
In later days lie often sought again to re­ 
m em ber theso words, but always in vain. 
Tho whole force of his body arid soul lie 
devoted to the Hebrew fo lk : but his nephew 
E phraim , as a powerful prince ot his tribe, 
well w orthy of the honor he achieved, 
founded a house in Israel. Through him 
old Nun saw great grand children growing 
up who prom ised enduring posterity to his 
noble race. 
The rest of Joshua’s active life, and how 
he conquered a new homo for his peoplo, is 
a well-known tale. 
And there, in the land of promise, many 
hundred years later, was another Joshua 
born, who brought to all m ankind the gifts 
w hich the son of Nun vainly sought for the 
children of Israel. 
In she three words 
spoken bv the child, and wiiich the captain 
of the host failed to interpret, were "Love, 
Mercy and Redemption 
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Breaded 
Chops, 
and Loin 


Hollandaise. 
Tomato. 
Soubise 
and 


Crosiny Sauces. 


Carbonade of 
Halibut, 
Celery 
with 


Cream, Fig Pudding. 


* Now culled .Herbal; not the Sinai of the monks, 
which, in my oninton, was not supposed to lie the 
mountain of the law givin,; till the time of .Justinian; 
A full exposition of the view that Herbal is the Sinai 
of Scripture, which was first nut forward by Let) 
sins, and in which other writers agree, may bo 
found Iii a volume, entitled in (German), "Through 
Goshen to Sinai,” by Dr. (J. Kbers. 
THE ENI). 


H O W T O L O O K P R E T T Y . 


A W o m a n S h o u ld N e v e r S ta n d D i­ 
r e c tly U n d er a L ig h t. 
[New York Hun.] 
"No wom an past 20 who has any regard 
for her looks at night should allow a light 
to fall on lier from above," said a society 
wom an recently; "it should come only from 
the side*, and level with Hie face. W hy? 
See hero.” 
She turned un tho light th a t 
overhung Hie table in tho centre of her 
library and stood directly underneath it, 
On th e instant tho lines iii her face sharp­ 
ened, there were hollows in lier cheeks, she 
looked IO years older aud alm ost uglv. 
"You see,” she said. "how my face is 
changed. The light coming from above 
throw s shadows downward on the face, 
bringing out the lines sharply and showing 
any absence of the round curves th at mako 
th e beauty of a wom an’s face. W ith the 
light com ing from the side the shadows are 
not throw n on the face, and the outline is 
softened instead of sharpened. 
If these 
lights are shaded asw ell, the pleasing effect 
is heightened. 
"B ut the prettiest and most becoming 
effect is produced when the light comes 
from 
aw ay 
below 
the 
level 
of 
the 
face. 
I 
know 
one 
clever 
woman 
who, w henever 
it 
was 
possible, used 
a wood 
fire 
as 
tho 
only 
m eans 
of illum ination in her drawing-room, and 
who when she Wished to look her m ost cap­ 
tivating would stand at the corner of the 
m antelpiece, w ith her little foot on the fen­ 
der and tile firelight playing upward from 
the hem of her skirt to tho topm ost coil of 
brown braids. 
"sh e was not a pretty woman, except in 
an occasional happy mom ent, but she cam e 
very near to it sometimes as she stood be­ 
fore her draw ing room fire, aud it is not to 
be w ondered at that on one of these occa­ 
sions the m an she had loved for years asked 
her to m ake him the happiest of m en.” 


A G reat G uesser. 
[New York .Journal,J 
F rank Gibbons, who died recently at Hi­ 
bernia, N. Y., yras the greatest guesser of 
the age. 
His faculty was first developed in 
a hom ely way. and did not attract a great 
deal of attention, It became a recognized 
characteristic when the boy would stand at 
Hie end of a row of potatoes anil guess with 
singularly close approaches to accuracy 
how m any of the vegetables would be 
found in each hill. Ho could guess Hie 
num ber of eggs in a basket, the quantity of 
m ilk iii a pail, the n u m b e r of sticks of wood 
in a load, how many bushels of corn would 
be husked from a patch, and in a hundred 
instances he guessed w ithin one or tw o now 
m any grains of corn there were on an ear. 


K o F e lt R eliev ed . 
[San Francisco Wasp.! 
Y oung 
lady 
(badly frightened) — Oh, 
George, th ere com es papa I 
G eorge (ditto)—W here? W here? 
Y oung Ia d y -H ea r him stepping along 
the hall in his stocking feet. 
G eorge (greatly relieved)—Be calm , dar­ 
ling, he cairn. George is not afraid of stock­ 
in g feet. 


"For a wonder a pleasant W ednesday," 
Saul the Boston Cooking School devotees to 
each other this m orning. A pleasant day. 
truly, and a m ost interesting lesson explain 
iug all tho m ysteries of sauces, Hie in ­ 
tricacies of preparing chons and tho virtues 
of fish carbonado,together w ith the m ethod 
of m aking a delicious fig pudding. 
C a rb o n a d o o f H a l i b u t . 
Remove the skin from a slice of halibut 
and cu t into nieces about 3 inches square; 
m elt 4 tablespoonfuls butter, add I tea 
spoonful salt I saltspoonfut pepper and \ 
few drolls of onion juice. 
I lip tho fish into 
the m elted butter, then in beaten egg and 
then crum bs. Cook in a hot oven I d m in­ 
utes. 
First m elt tho butter; ru t the onion side­ 
ways, not across til© top, in order to extract 
th e juice easd>. 
Have the halibut slices 
about one inch thick. 
I Hp into beaten egg. 
rain* Hie whole egg. to wiiich one teaspoon 
fit I w ater has been added. 
\n y kind of 
w lute fist! can be used for this carbonade, 
and it is a m uch more wholesome way ot (ire- 
paring it, th an to fry it. 
d r e a d e d C h o p s. 
W ipe and trim . Season with salt and pep­ 
per. Roll in crum bs, egg crum bs and fry in 
hot fat- 
Use a French chop for breading; this riff 
fers from the loin chops only ta tieing 
trim m ed off half-way from tho end. the 
bone being scraped clean. Chops are the 
most expensive m eat we have. 
H o l l a n d a i s e Statice. 
Cream , 
half 
cup 
butter, 
add 
tho 
yolks of two 
raw eggs, juice of half 
lem on, one saltsnoonful salt, and a few 
grains of cayenne. AN lion ready to serve 
add half cup boiling w ater aud cook until 
thick, like soft ousts rd. 
This is a sauce for baked or boiled fish, es 
pecially Mice with salmon. Cream Hie but­ 
ter w ith a spoon. 'Hie lemon juice raroli 
m ixes in well. 
If cooked too long tho 
sauco will curdle, lienee w atch it carefully, 
and cook it in a double boiler or in one dish 
sot in another of w ater 
Stir once in aw hile 
in cooking. 
Hollandaise sauce can tie 
poured around the fish or served in a side 
dish. 
C e l e r y W i t h C r e a m . 
W ash and scrape 2 heads of celery, cut 
into 2-tnch pieces, cook in boiling salted 
w ater 5 m inutes. Drain. Melt I tablespoon 
fill butter, add celery and 'v tablespoon tut 
flour ami pour on slowly 1 st cup stock, t ook 
•Jo m inutes. Add ' a cup cream and the 
beaten yolk of I egg. Add 1 a teaspoonful 
salt and I saltsnoonful pepper 
I so w hite stock for till*, either from 
chicken or veal, 
l ho cream mm be thinned 
with m ilk if verv thick. 
After egg is added 
cook just long enough for egg to cook up. 
P a n - fir OI I rid C l i o u i . 
W ipe and trim . Havo a frying pan hissing 
hot; put in tho chops; cook I m inute, turn 
and sear tile other side; cook ti or 8 m in ­ 
utes 
I,din eliops are used for pan broiling. Re 
move the skin on the outside of chopa al 
ways, else they will havo a strong flavor. 
C ut 
tile 
fat out from Hie m iddle and 
rem ove part of that on the outside of 
tho 
chop 
if there 
is a thick 
layer. 
C url 
the 
little 
bit 
of tenderloin 
in 
the 
centro 
of the 
chop 
aud 
skew er 
into circular shape with a toothpick. 
Miss 
M aynard said apropos of rem oving the skin 
from 
m utton chop. alw ajn 
to rem ove 
chicken skin iii m aking broth, as it con 
tains a good deal of oil. These are not fried 
chops. The pan is hissing hot when tho 
chops are put in; turning them sears the 
outside all over, and then they are set 
farther back on the stove and allowed 
to cook for about six minutes. 
This process 
retains tile juices, a id is a good way of pre­ 
paring steak 
Rem em ber to have the pan 
very hot in the first place, to turn quickly 
on both sides, aud not to crowd tho pan 
A nother mode of cooking th at is good is to 
set lh© chops in a hot oven until they are 
nearly cooked, and then to brown them on 
a brotlor. 
T o m a to Hance. 
P u t Va can tom atoes. I cup w ater. 2 cloves. 
2 allspice. 2 peppercorns, 2 sprigs of parsley 
aud I saltspoonful herbs on to boil. 
Fry I 
tablespoonful chopped onion in J table­ 
spoonful butter, add I heaping tablespoon 
fill cornstarch, 1 a teaspoonful salt and I 
saltspoonful pepper. Stir tills into the to 
m ato, sim m er lo m inute-. Strain. 
P ut tim herbs In a stewpan, add the 
tom ato, and cook about lf) m inutes. Should 
the to m ato cook away too m uch, thin with 
hot water. Fry the onion a light yellow. 
Stir the cornstarch into the onion and hut 
tar unttl smooth. It is ai wavs better to stir 
flour or cornstarch directly into hot fat than 
to dissolve it in w ater first. Add cornstarch 
slowly, arid stir quickly and thoroughly. 
F l u P u d d i n g . 
Beat two eggs, add half a cup m ilk, one 
c u p sugar and halt teaspoonful salt; chop 
and rub to a cream half pound suet, add 
half pound chopped fig* and two heaping 
cups stale bread crum bs: add to first m ix­ 
ture; pour into a mould and steam three 
hours. 
Beat tim yolks and w hites of the eggs 
together; add sugar, salt and m ilk and boat 
with egg-beater. 
Rut) the chopped tigs and 
suet together to a cream w ith tho hand. 
Add egg m ixturo very slowly 
Muslin)! P o ta to . 
To I pint mashed potatoes add I heap­ 
ing 
tablespoonful 
butter, 
I 
teaspoon 
salt, and I salt spoonful pepper; hot m ilk 
enough to m oisten and beat thoroughly. 
The secret of nice m ashed potato is to beat 
out the lumps, and have it very light. 
Use 
a wire m asher, or if 
the old fashioned 
wooden m asher m ust be used, beat the po­ 
tato light afterw ard with a fork. 
4 'r e a n i Malice. 
This 
is 
delicious with 
fig 
pudding. 
Cream , one fourth cup of butter and one 
half cup of powdered sugar; add slowly, 
stirring all the tim e, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream or of milk. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of wine, or vanilla may be used Instead, or 
the 
sauce 
may 
be 
divided, 
and 
half 
flavored 
with 
each. 
Do 
not 
cook, bu t in 
cold 
w eather 
tho 
sauce 
m ay be set over a dish of warm w ater to 
warm the butter enough to m ake the sauce 
sm ooth. W hen m ade right 
it will 
not 
curdle, and will be like thick, velvety 
cream. The sauce will not curdle if tho 
cream aud wino are added very slowly. 
S o n b i i f l M ane*. 
Boil I pint onions, sliced, 30 m inutes; 
drain: add Va teaspoon sugar, I tablespoon 
butter; cover and stew slowly I hour; rub 
through a sieve; add Va cup w hite stock. I 
cup milk. I teaspoon salt and I saltspoon 
pepper: m elt 2 tablespoons butter, add I 
tablespoon flour and add to the onions. 
Cook 5 m inutes. 
This sauce is nice with m utton or pork, or 
it can be served as a side dish, 


M ISS PARLO A’S LECTURE’. 


Fillets of Halibut Baked in Cream 
Sauce, Parsley Butter and Potato 
Baliti, Etc. 
The fourth lecture in Miss Pnrloa’a course 
in cooking 
at 
Apollo Hall, Chickering 
building, was given W ednesday, and the 
following dishes were m ado: 
F a rn m e l I c e C r e a m . 
Mako a foundation as for any ic# cream. 
Take I generous pint of m ilk. I cupful of 
sugar. Va a cup of flour, scant, 2 eggs, I 
auart of cream and another cupful of sugar. 
Rut on the m ilk and let it come to a boil. 
Beat the first cupful of sugar, the flour and 
eggs together till very light aud stir into 
ttie 
boiling 
m ilk. 
If 
pastry 
flour is 
used, as 
it 
should 
bo 
for this dish, 
use a scant half cup as directed. If one of 
the new process flours is used. fess flour is 
required, as they thicken m orem iickiy. Of 
any of the latter use a scant third of a cup­ 
ful. 
Be sure the m ilk is boiling when tho 
thickening m ixture is poured in. The cook­ 
ing is im portant,as the flour m ust he cooked 
till it is sweet, and m ust lose all th# raw 
flour taste. Cook 20 m inutes, stirring often. 
M eanwhile, 
for 
the 
caram el 
ice 
cream , 
put 
the 
second 
cupful 
of 
sugar 
in 
a 
sm all 
frying 
pan 
and stir over Hie tire until tho sugar turns 
liquid and beent# to smoke. The bubbles 
should com e from the bottom of the pan. 
and the sugar shonld smoke all over 
Then 
remove instantly and pour into the boiling 
cream m ixture. A largo saucepan should 
be used in m aking this for the cream part, 
for when th e caram el is poured into th e 
m ilk tho whole will bubble up furiously and 
till a large saucepan. 
The sugar should be put on to cook when 
the m ilk is set on ta boil, and it m ay be 
added to the cream when the caram el is 
done. Then w hen the cream m ixture is 
cooked for tho necessary 20 m inutes take 
off and let away to cool. 
J u it before freezing add a quart of oreara 
to the m ixture. 
A caram el sauce for rice or custard pud­ 
ding should not be cooked till bubbling all 
over, but should be taken off just before 
th at stag#. A nice way is to pour a little of 
the caram el into the mould, 
turn the 
m ould around rapidly, till the caram el 


coats the mould. 
Four into this m ould, I 
s* t 
in 
a pan 
of 
warm 
w ater 
a i 
thick custard m ixture and hake, 
o r rice j 
may bo baked iii tho mould, and when all | 
is turned out the mould of rice or custard I 
will tie found coated w ith the delicious 
brown caramel 
A rn ©-caramel pudding, w ith a soft ens- j 
lard sauce, m akes a delicious com bination. 
H irer t Iou* f o r F r e e z i n g . 
Break ice into pieces about as big as a 
pint bowl, and then put Info a canvas bac 
and pound until tho size ef birds’ eggs or 
entirely crushed. Adjust in the freezer tho 
ta n containing the liquid: pack around 
the eau 
a 
laver 
of 
ice 
five 
inches 
deep. 
Sprinkle this freely 
with 
rock 
salt. 
Continue 
putting 
in 
these 
alternat© lavers of ice and salt until the can 
is full, pounding tim packing with a paddle 
or stick of wood each tim© the salt is added. 
T urn tim crank a few tim es and the ice 
will Bettie, then add a little more. 
Never 
draw off tho w ater which forms in the 
tub, 
because 
it 
fills 
©wry 
crevice 
an«i gives 
tho 
can 
a com plete 
cold 
envelope 
For a gallon freezer there will 
bo needed about Iii quart# of ice and three 
pints of salt. 
By using moro salt th*> work 
m ay be don© moro quickly, but the cream 
will not lie so smooth. 
At first the crank 
should not be turned fast, but the speed 
should bo increased as Hie cream grows 
hard. 
When the cream is finished, carefu ll'- 
wijie th© bits of ic© and salt from cover of 
the can, and remove tho cover w ithout dis­ 
placing tho can. 
Take out the boater, 
scraping th© cream from it. and work down 
the cream to till un tho spaces. Replace 
tho cover, putting a cork into til© hole 
and sot the freezer away for 
aw hile 
tieing ears fill to keep in a cool place with 
the can covered w ith ice anil a piece of car 
pet or blanket thrown over it. 
To mould Hie ice cream have moulds 
readv anti extra salt and ice 
Rut cream 
into th© moulds and work up ami down in 
it 
a 
heavi 
iron 
spoon, 
till 
all is 
packed firmly. with no sjiares. 
lf the 
moulds are to stand in ic© for some tim e, a 
strip of cloth dipped in m elted butter or 
m utton suet put around outside the mould 
will seal up the opening mid prevent any 
w ater getting into the cream . 
I l a L e d 
F ille ts 
of 
H a lib u t. C ream 
ftaiice. 
Three pounds frosh halibut cu t into thin 
slices. Remove th# skin from Hie slices 
am i then cut them into narrow strips. Out 
a large onion into thin slices and spread 
over the fish. 
Now sprinkle witli the juice 
of half a lemon and season slightly with 
salt and pepper, ('over th e dish closely 
and let it stand an hour; then rem ove Hie 
onion. 
Dave halt 
a cup of 
butter 
washed 
free from salt. 
Rut h alf of this quantity 
into a frying pan. and w hen it has become 
hot nut in enough fish to cover tho bottom 
of the pan. Cook for th ree m inute# on 
one side anil then turn and cook 
on 
the other, being careful in turning not 
to 
break 
tile 
pieces. 
Take 
up fish 
ami place in a gratin dish or stone china 
platter, leaving an open space in Hie cen 
tro 
When all tho fish has bosn fried cover 
with a sauce m ade as follows: 
Ruh together iii a sm all saucepan four 
tablespoonfuls 
ol butter 
and 
three of 
flour. 
Add 
to 
this 
m ix tu re 
a 
slice 
of 
onion, a 
slice of 
carrot, a slight 
grating 
ot 
nutm eg. 
a 
hay 
leaf. 
a sprig of pantie' amt one cupful ami a halt 
of whito stock. (W ater in which a fowl lins 
been boiled will do). 
Sim m er gently for 
30 m inutes, aud a cup of cream ami salt, 
and pepper to -u lt the taste. 
Boil up once 
and strain. 
Pour Hie sauce over the fish and place in 
tho oven for IJ m inutes 
Boil a quart of potato halls in clear w ater 
for 12 m inutes; drain til# w ater off am i 
season with salt, pepper and butter. 
Rut 
balls in centre of dish ami sprinkle a table­ 
spoonful of chopped parsley over them. 
Garnish the sides of th e dish w ith sprigs of 
parsley and serve at once, 
t i r u i l l i i t f ft t e a I*. 
A steak or chop properly broiled shonld 
have a thin, well-browned crust. Beyond 
tins crust Hie m eat should bo red ami juicy, 
hardly a shade rarer a t th e centre titan near 
the surface. 
The principle of broiling is to gear the 
outside so as to keep in all tho juices. 
To broil properly there m ust be a tied of 
ch arco als. 
Place meat in double boiler. 
hold near Hie clear coals for al>out oue min 
Ute. then turn ami cook on Qts other side. 
Do this till the m eat is well seared on til© 
outside, which will tak eab o u t four minutes. 
Now lift th# broiler a few im lies from 
the fire amt keep the broiler tu rning con 
stantly till done. 
A thick steak will take 
IO m inutes to cook. 
Just before putting over th e fire sprinkle 
the steak with -alt and pepper, if liked. 
and then 
dredge 
lightly 
with 
flour. 
In 
dredging 
hold 
the 
broiler 
ami 
steak un in an 
alm ost 
perpendicular 
position, then the steak will get a light 
dusting of th e flour and not euough to m ake 
a thick paste. 
VV rap a tow el about th e hand to preven t 
its being burned. 
Tho constant turning prevents the fat 
from falling into tho fire and m aking a 
blaze. Hel ve on a hot dish, seasoned w ith 
butter (never melted). 
I-arsltty H u < to r . 
Beat throe tablespoonfuls of butter to a 
cream arid then add one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, one of chopped parsley, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth of a tea 
spoonful of pepper. Beat those ingredients 
into the butter, and it will be ready for uso 
It is nice to spread on fried or broiled fish, 
and also over jiotato halls. 
W hen intended 
for the latter, however, half a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice will he euough. 
J*otnto H ilt* . 
W ith a vegetable scoop cut a quart of balls 
out of raw potatoes and out thorn into cold 
water. A quarter of an hour before serving 
tim e put them into a saucepan witli boiling 
w ater enough to cover, and cook for 12 m iu 
utes. After pouring off til© water, dredge 
tho balls w ith salt, and let them stand on 
the back part of the rauge to dry off. 
F.aenllope l «.v*tor*. 
For a dish th at holds three pints, gener­ 
ous m easure, use one solid quart of oysters, 
half a pint of cracker crum bs, three table 
spoonfuls and a half of butter, one tea­ 
spoonful and a half of salt, and one-third of 
a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Rut ouo-third of the oysters in the bottom 
of tho dish, taking them up with a fork. 
t hat there may not be too m uch liquor as 
there 
would be 
if a spoon wore used. 
Sprinkle half a teaspoonful of salt and ( re- 
third of tim pepper on these. 
Now dot w ith 
one tablespoonful of Hie butter 
.Spread a 
generous half cupful of til© cracker crum bs 
o 'e r this. Now spread th e rem ainder of 
the oysters on the cracker crum bs, taking 
them up 
as 
before, 
with 
the 
fork. 
Sprinkle 
w ith 
the 
rest 
of th e 
salt 
and pepper, ami dot witli a tablespoon fill 
and a half of butter. Boread the rem ainder 
of the cracker over these oysters. Now dot 
with a tablespoonful of butter and sprinkle 
with the oyster liquor. Bake in a hot oven 
for half an hour, lf the flavor bo liked, a 
slight grating of nutm eg and a gill of wine 
in ay bs added to flus dish. 


A H isto ric a l Sickle. 
There will he placod on exhibition in Con 
cord in a few days, at tho office of W illiam 
Yeaton. says 
the 
M anchester M irror, a 
sickle which has been in the possession 
of the descendants of Capt. John Locke 
for nearly 200 years. On account of its 
great value as a relic George Locke of this 
city, in whoso family it baa been kept for 
m any years, has had it m ounted in a hand­ 
some oak case, together with a portrait of 
his grandfather. W illiam Locke, who was 
the grandson of Cant. Locke, and will pre­ 
sent it to th# New Ham pshire H istorical 
Society. 
The following description will 
explain the p art taken by this sickle in the 
thrilling Indian warfare of the early history 
of tne Btate: 
“This sickle was broken in com bat w ith 
Indians and presented to tile New H am p­ 
shire Historical Society at Concord, taut), 
by George Lock© of M anchester. N. H., th e 
grandson of W illiam Locko, who was the 
great grandson of Capt. John Locke. This 
is the instrum ent with which Capt- John 
Locke fought hi# last battle against eight, 
Indians, who am bushed them selves in iii# 
tield on Josslyn’s Neck in Rye, now know n 
as S traw ’s Point. The Indians cam eupon 
and kilted him Aug. 28,1690, he being 70 
years old ” 
A nother account says a boy was w ith him . 
who secreted him self under bundles of 
grain and escaped. Cant. Locke, after being 
shot, partially cut off th e nose of an Indian 
with his sickle. This sickle wa# kept in the 
family of William Locke, the fourth son of 
Capt. Locke. 
Afterw ards it fell into the 
possession of W illiam, the great-grandson 
of Cant. l ook©. 
This great-grandson r e ­ 
m oved from Rye to Epsom in 1780, thence 
to Alexandria in 1808. G<K>rge Locko, who 
has lived for many years -in this city, has 
never showm the sickle to any one, and it 
was not until friends convinced him of its 
great value that he thought of presenting it 
to the historical society. 


OO 
YOU 
SUBSCRIBE 
TO A MAGAZINE, 


O R 


S p o ilin g th e E v e n in g M eal. 
[Good Housekeeping.] 
An easy way to spoil th e even in g m eal is 
foreacti m em ber to tell th e sad tale of all 
th at has gone wrong during the day. To 
m ention th© disappointm ents end v ex a ­ 
tions, to tell of the slights th at wore endured 
and the offences th at were given, and to 
lam ent over tho results of tins in felicitou s 
com bination of affairs, is enough to cou n ­ 
teract the refreshing effect of all th e good 
things w ith which the m ost generous arad 
skilfu l housew ife can load th e table. 
Better 
put this com plaining off until som e other 
tim e. 
W hat is the h6sttirae io r it.it is hard 
to say. 
Perhaps an indefinite postpone 
m ent would he a happy th ing for a ll con­ 
cerned, H alf the things that we groan over 
ton ight w ill right them selves before tom or­ 
row night, if we let them alone. 


A Weekly Story, 


O R 
News Journal? 
- I F 
T O I ; 
D O 
It Will Far Yon Hanflsoiely 
TO READ 
The Following; O ffe rs: 
Von can Secure your Favor­ 
ite Magazine, or Weekly Story, 
or News Journal, in connection 
with The Weekly Globe, at a 
Price, for Both, that will Re­ 
duce the Cost of The Weekly 
Globe to 50 cents or less a Year. 
The Postage is Paid by The 
Globe and costs you Nothing. 
lf there is Any Magazine, or 
Story, or News Journal, that 
you Wish and you cannot Find 
on This Fast, please Write tc 
The Weekly Globe for its Com­ 
bination Price. 


No publicztion will be sent for leis tiny, than 


one year, and no order for a publication will bv 
accented unless it include# a yearly auh sorption 
to THE WEEKLY GLOBE. 
BJ 
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Arthur’s Home Magalia© 
$0,00 
$2.60 
Atlanta Constitution, W eek ly...... 
1.00 
1.80 
American Machinist..................... . 
2.50 
3.25 
Agents’ Herald............................... . 
.50 
1.25 
American Rural Home............. ...... 
.85 
1.85 
Andover Review.................................. 
4.00 
4.30 
American Dairyman (new snbs).... 
1.50 
2.05 
Art Interchange Magasine ............ 
3 0 0 
3,85 
American Poultry Journal............... 
1.03 
1.60 
Atlantic Monthly............................... 
4 0 0 
4.30 
American Art Journal....................... 
-3.00 
3.80 
American Garden................................ 
'2.00 
2.30 
American Agriculturist................... 
1.50 
2.10 
Art Amateur ...................................... 
4.00 
4.10 
ArmyANavy Journal (oalynew subs! 
6.00 
6.15 
Book Buyer........................................... 
1.00 
1,90 
Banner Weekly...............................— 
.3.00 
3.37 
Brainard’s Musical World........... ... 
1.50 
2.10 
Burlington Hawkeye ....................... 
1.00 
1.85 
Ballon s Magazine.............................. 
1.50 
2.00 
Bee-keeper’s Magasine..................... 
.25 
1.25 
Babyland ............................................ 
.50 
1.45 
Boston Pilot........................................ 
a.5o 
3.00 
Boston Medical Journal.................... 
5.00 
5.10 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal <5.00 
6.85 
Christian Leader.................................. 
2.50 
3 ’ 0 
Critic Literary Reviews.................... 
3.00 
3.50 
Cleveland Weekly Plaindealer. 
1.00 
1.80 
Congregationalist ........................ 
3.00 
3.50 
Cincinnati Weekly Times ... — . 
1.00 
1.75 
Century Magazine....................... * . 
4 0 0 
4.00 
Christian Union.............................. 
3 0 0 
3.60 
Cottage Hearth.................................. 
1.50 
2.60 
Cassell’s Magasine of A r t .......... 
3.60 
3.90 
” 
Family Magaiine............... 
1.50 
2.30 
" 
Quiver................................... 
1.50 
2.30 
Country Gentleman............................ 
2.50 
3.10 
Christian Herald ............................... 
1.50 
2.05 
Conrier-Journal (Weekly)................. 
1.00 
2,00 
Chautauqua Young Folks Journal.. 
1.00 
2.00 
Decorator and Furnisher................... 
4.00 
4.10 
Domoseat’s Magasine, without prom. 
2.00 
2.60 
Donahoe’s Magaiine........................... 
2.00 
2.30 
Domestic Monthly, with premiums. 
1.50 
2.05 
Detroit Free Press (Weekly)........... 
1.00 
1.90 
Engineering and Mining Journal.. 
Farm, Field and Stockman.............. 
4,00 
1.50 
4.10 
2,60 
Farm Journal....................................... 
.50 
1.30 
Fireside Companion........................... 
3.00 
3.60 
Floral Cabinet................................ . 
1.25 
2.00 
Folio (Musical)..................................... 
1.60 
2.00 
Forney's Progress............. / ............... 
2.50 
3.10 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated (Weekly) 4,00 
4.25 
Sunday Magazine (M’y) 
2.50 
3.10 
" Popular Monthly.. . . — 3.00 
3.50 
" Pleasant Hours M'yi. 
1.75 
2.50 
Barest and Stream 
.....................— 
4.00 
4.10 
Germantown Telegraph................ 
2.00 
2.30 
Green's Fruit Recorder........... ... . 
.50 
1.40 
Gardner's M onthly................- ........ 
2.00 
2.50 
Godey's Lady’s Book.......................... 
2.00 
2,60 
Golden Argosy.........................-.......... 
4.00 
4.50 
Golden Days (for young people).,. 
3,00 
3.35 
Harper's Magazine................. — ... . 
4.00 
4.10 
Harper’s W eekly.....................* ......... 
4.00 
4.30 
Harper's Bazar...................................... 
4,00 
4.30 
Harper's Young People..........- ......... 
2.00 
2,50 
Herald of Health,without premiums 1,00 
1.75 
Home and Farm................... ............... 
.50 
1.45 
Household............................................ 
1.10 
1.80 
Home Decorator...................—........... 
2.00 
2.45 
Housekeeper ......................... —........... 
1.00 
1.65 
Home Journal.......................—........... 
2.00 
2.55 
Indiana Farmer................... ............... 
1.00 
1.95 
Independent.................................. 
3.00 
3.55 
Illustrated Companion..................... 
1.00 
1.55 
Iowa Homestead.................................. 
2.00 
2.60 
Irish World.......................................... 
2.50 
3.10 
Journal of Microscopy....................... 
1.00 
1.75 
Ladies' World (no premium)............ 
.35 
1.25 
Life (hnmorons weekly).................... 
6.00 
5.00 
Locomotive Engineer.................... ^ 
1,00 
1.85 
Louisville Weekly Conrier-Journal. 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... — 
1.00 
1.80 
3.00 
3.30 
Littell's Living Age.......................... 
8.00 
8.00 
Magazine American History... + .. 
5.00 
5.10 
Mining Record...........................— ... 
3.00 
3.30 
North American Review................... 
6.00 
5.10 
Nation.......................................... 
3.00 
3.75 
N. Y. Fashion Bazar........................... 
3.00 
3.00 
Nursery .............................................. 
1.50 
2.20 
N. Y. Critic.......................................... 
3.00 
3.50 
N. Y. Ledger........!.............................. 
3.00 
3.30 
N. Y. Weekly Post................... .... 
LOO 
1.75 
N. Y. Weekly World......................... 
1.00 
1.80 
N. Y, Weekly Son.............................. 
1.00 
1.80 
N. Y. Weekly Hsrald......................... 
1.00 
1.80 
N. Y. W eekly...................................- 
3.00 
3.30 
N. Y. Sportsman........................... 
4.00 
4.60 
New Princeton Review................... . 
3.00 
3.50 
New York W itness.................... 
1,00 
1.90 
Our Little Men and Women... — .. 
1.00 
1.80 
Ohio Farmer ........................................ 
1.00 
1.95 
Puck (the best concio weekly).......... 
5.00 
5.00 
Phrenological Journal* without pre. 
2.00 
2.65 
Pansy...................................................... 
1.00 
1.80 
Phrenological Journal, with prom.. 
2,15 
2.70 
Practical Fanner................................ 
2.00 
2.10 
Prairie Farmer..................................... 
2.00 
2.50 
Peterson's Lady's Magazine............ 
2.00 
2.60 
Popular Science News....................... 
1.00 
1.85 
Popular Science Monthly................. 
5.00 
5.00 
Presbyterian Review......................... 
3.00 
3.00 
Philadelphia Weekly Times............ 
IOO 
1.80 
Philadelphia Medical Times............ 
4.00 
4.10 
Philadelphia Practical Farmer........ 
2.00 
2.40 
Rideout’s Magazine............................ 
1.00 
1.75* 
Rural New Yorker............................ 
2.50 
2.80 
Saturday Evening Post..................... 
2.00 
2.00 
Sc ie a! lho American............................. 
3.00 
3.00 
(with supplement) 7.00 
7.00 
Sunday School Time#......................... 
Scribner’s Magazine (new)............... 
2.00 
2.55' 
3.00 
3.45 
Sunny Booth....................................... 
2.00 
2.80 
St. Nicholas — 
.................................. 
3.00 
3.00 
Saturday Night (weekly story) ... . 
3.00 
3 .3 5 1 
Southern Bivouac............................... 
2.00 
2.00’ 
San Francisco Chronicle [weekly).. 
2.00 
2.551 
Spirit of the Times...................... 
The Republic (Irish-Amer., Boston) 
5.00 
5.60 
2.54) 
2.75 
Texas Siftings..................................... 
4.00 
4.10 
Tree Flag............. ............................. 
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February Subscribers 
Can compete for the Three Cash 
Prises, $100, $60, and $40, 
offered for the Best Three An­ 
swers to the mystery, W ho 
Committed the Robbery? de­ 
scribed in “The Dent in the 
Panel.” Back numbers, contain­ 
ing all of the previous chapters, 
will be furnished to every New 
Subscriber in February. Now 
is the Time to Renew and to 
become a New Subscriber. 


A 
a 
E 
N 
T 
S 
Have a rare list of attractions 
to offer the public — A Prize 
Story, “The Dent in the Panel,” 
by which the subscriber may 
get his money back several 
tim es over, and a New Story, 
“Green Goods," located in New 
Hampshire, by Scott Campbell, 
in addition to the Y ouths’ and 
Ladies’ Departments, and Other 
Brilliant 
Regular 
Features. 
Send for Bonanza Terms to 
Agents. 


NEW STORY NEXT WEEK. 


GREEN GOODS.” 


- B T - 


SCOTT CAMPBELL. 


It is an Ingenious and Ab­ 
sorbing Detective Story, located 
on familiar ground in New 
Hampshire, and reviving popu­ 
lar interest in an important 
case in New Hampshire courts. 
Now is the time to subscribe in 
order to secure every instal­ 
ment. 


KEW RATES TO AGENTS. 
The W eekly Globe gives the 
largest Commission to agents 
ever paid by a Dollar W eekly. 
You ought to send for New 
Agents’ Kates. 
In the spare 
hours between now and May 
you may be able to secure cash 
enough to pay all of your run­ 
ning expenses. Others are do­ 
ing it. Why not you? There’s 
money for everybody who se­ 
cures 
subscribers 
for 
The 
W eekly Globe. You can make 
$1 a day easily, and without 
interference with your regular 
employment. 
Send for New 
Kates to Agents and Sample 
Copies. 
Address The W eekly 
Globe, Boston, 3Iass. 


BEW ARE OF HIM. 
. 
A party claiming to be a trav­ 
elling agent of The Globe, and 
signing his name “C. G. D ow ­ 
ling,” “A. J. Burdette," etc., has 
appeared 
iii 
different 
sec­ 
tions of 
Massachusetts, and 
doubtless 
will 
appear else­ 
where. 
He is not an agent of 
Tile Weekly Globe, and will be 
dealt with, according to his de­ 
serts, as soon as found. Do not 
subscribe with an agent with 
w hom you are unacquainted. 


Tile 
Philadelphia 
Farm 
Journal 
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To Any A ddress fo r $ 1 .1 0 . 


T h e F a rm J o u r n a l la rho tr a d in g 
a g r ic u ltu r a l M o n th ly . 
E v er y 
i**ue» 
c o n ta in * . Im sh o r t paper* a n d c o n ­ 
d en sed p aragrap h *, m o re u s e fu l a n d 
p r a c tic a l in fo r m a tio n fo r th e fa r m e r 
th a n sev era l issu e* of a n y o th e r a g r i­ 
c u ltu r a l m o n th ly , or a n y a g r ic u ltu r a l 
w e e k ly - 
T h e r e g u la r p r ic e 
is 
SO 
c e n ts. 
I t cost* o n ly IO c e n ts In c o m ­ 
b in a tio n w it h 
Ti,© W e e k ly 
G lo b e. 
A d d r e ss T h e W e e k ly S ilo b e, B o s to n , 
M ass. 


K O V E L D IC E T R IC K . 


A Y ou n g P olitician M anages to W in 
a L ittle M oney. 
Several young meD were in a South End 
resort last evening shaking for the drinks 
when suddenly one of the fellows, a young 
man who is reckoned as one of the coming 
lights of the political arena, said; “Let me 
take that dice-box a minute.” 
It was handed over to him, and taking 
out four of the five dice which were in it he 
handed them to the barkeeper, ana tam ing 
the box on end he placed the remaining 
dice on it. and taking his hat from his liea 
covered the box and dice with it. 
“Where is that dice now?” he asked one 
of the men standing about. 
“On top of the box. of course,” was the 
reply, "that is, if you haven’t shifted it 
since you put the hat down.” 
* I have not,” said ti e young politician, 
and be lilted the hat again, and sure 
enough, there Bat the dice on the box. just 
as it had been before. 
Re sat the hat down again and took his 
hands aw ay from it, while he asked the 
same Question he had in the first instance. 
"On too of the box. of course.” repeated 
the man who baa been yuestioned. 
’ You saw it there, did you?” 
"C ertain ly .” 
“WouM you bet that it is on the top of the 
bo3C?” 
, 
"Of course I would. 
"ITI bet you a dollar that it isn’t where 
you say it is.” 
"All right,” and the men put up their 
money. 
The first man lifted tile hat. and there sat 
the dice as before. 
"What did I tell you?” 
exclaimed the second. "I’ve won. There 
is the dice on top of the box,” 
"Hold on a m inute.” exclaimed theyoung 
politician. "When you come to think of 
it. wouldn't it be rather a difficult task to 
set up a di e on the top of a dice-box, 
when there is only a very narrow edge to 
set it on. lf you will look carefully, you 
will see that that dice is resting on the bot­ 
tom of the box. instead of the top. 
I guess 
the money is mine. Mr. stakeholder.” 
That's so,” exclaimed the other man 
who had bet, “it is the bottom of the box, 
’sn’t it?” 
“It's a very simple catch.” said the win­ 
ner to the writer, hut it’s sure to catch ha 
people out of every IOO. 


tiosftm S e t h is (Slob*. 


SATC IWAI-, KEB. I, 1890. 
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’Wotft in ff 1s so strong as gentleness. 
Nothing so gentle as real strength 
—{St. F rancis c e Bales. 


WHEN TO MARRY. 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still s-flyis*. 


H e r r ic k 's familiar lines have served 
many purposes, but never were they more 
appropriate than when applied to the 
question, "When to Marry.” so thoroughly 
discussed 
in lait week’s issue of The 


G l o p*. 
The almost universal decision of the 
learned ladies of the capital was that 25 
years was the proper age at which a woman 
should marry. 
In the meantime—what? 
She may choose the time when she will 
be a bride, but she may not choose her 
bridegroom, since she "should be woo’d, 
and pas not made to woo.” 
It is not 
likely that a lover who is ready to marry 
will calmly wait a half-dozen years for a 
girl, and if he do not, has she any cer­ 
tainty that when the prescribed years are 
passed a lover will be ready to claim her 
hand? 
The statement that "the two or three 
years after a girl leaves school are the 
happiest in her life” should be received 
with a vast deal of qualification. Almost 
invariably those years are a time of uncer­ 
tainty and vague unrest. The world and 
its conventionalities have taken slight hold 
upon her; she has net yet begun to ask, 
shall I marry?” but "Whom shall 
I 
marry?” and in her eyes there Is a ques­ 
tioning look as wistful as it is lovely. Who 
has not seen a young girl stand upon the 
steps of her home before she entered it. 
and cast long looks adown the street, up to 
tile sky. eyerywhere? It is a question 
asked of the infinite, as unconscious as her 
breath, as innocent as a bird's call, as 
pathetic as the longings of the universe. 
Shall all this, a girl’s dowry from her 
mother Nature, be crushed with the rude 
word "Wait?” That may he the advice of 
matrons, but as Mrs. H a r r is o n ' s naive 
confession showed, they need expect no 
maiden to take it 
As regards the physical effects of early 
marriages, bow many robust mothers of a 
dozen children have borne one or two of 
them before themselves had reached a score 
of years, and have live to dandle their chil­ 
dren’s grandchildren upon 
their knees. 
Nature and society are forever at war, but 
the odds are vastly in favor of the great 
mother of us all: she is never beaten with- 
out great expense to the victor, and by her 
decree the age to marry is when love, tem ­ 
pered by reason, holds out a beckoning 
hand. 
C l a r a P. Boss. 


firm this hypothesis, as marking not the 
whole space of their respective measures, 
but the end of them. When a man says he 
is no he does not mean that he is in his 
30th year, lint that 30 years have elapsed 
since his birth. This is proven also from 
milestones. Would it not he ridiculous to 
say. when I arrive at the milestone marked 
IOO, that I must proceed to another stone 
and walk 101 miles before I complete IOO 
m iles?” 
It would bo impossible here to sot forth 
the learned arguments that have {teen em ­ 
ployed in support of the doctrine that the 
century began with the first day of 1800. 
Mr. M ackay states some of the more obvi­ 
ous ones. On the other side, it is scornfully 
retorted that no sane man ever though* of 
him self as living in the year zero; that the 
first year of a child’s life is his year one, 
and that if he lived long enough he would 
round 
oat 
his 
first 
century 
at 
the 
end of his 
hundredth year, and start 
in 
on 
nil 
second 
century 
with 
the 
beginning of his year lo t. It is urged, 
moreover, that if tho century closes with 
the Both year, each decade of the century 
must close with its ninth year; so that each 
decade would begin with 0 and end with Si, 
a style of reckoning better suited to “Alice 
in the Looking Glass” than to the daily 
affairs of sensible people. Tho argument 
of Mr. M a c k a y as to the carpenter’s rule 
and the milestones, to he of any weight, 
woald have to show that it is customary 
for carpenters to call the first inch on a 
rule the zero inch. and for travellers to 
speak of the first mile ef a journey as the 
zero m ile! 
The question is to bo recommended to 
those who like to enter upon a vexed contro­ 
versy, with a chance on beth sides for spicy 
rejoinders and a certain glow of personal 
earnestness. 
A. W. CUMMINGS. 


F oreign S ta tesm en 's Salaries. 
[London Coart Journal.] 
In Portugal peers and deputies receive 
*355 a year. 
In Hull nd members of the lower house 
receive *830 per annum. 
In Denmark members of both houses re­ 
ceive *3.;5 a flay during the session. 
In Ft; 
’ranee senators and deputies are paid 
IK 80 per annum, and the same rate ob­ 
tains in Austria. 
In Belgium each member of the Chamber 
of Representative- re^;ei\ es $84 a month if 
he does not live in Brus-eis. 
in fewit/Orland members of the National 
Council get $2.5o a day, and members of 
the fetal© Council from $ 1.50 to 
.50. 
In Italy neither senators nor deputies are 
paid. but they travel free. and leceive other 
concessions in taxes and patronage. 


WHEN WILL THE TWENTIETH CEN­ 
TURY BEGIN I 


At first sight It might seem easy enough 
to determine when a century begins. As a 
matter of fact, the question has long been a 
subject of vehement controversy; and It is 
not at all probable that either one of the 
two opposing camps will ever be reconciled 
to the views of tho other. 
Will Jan. I, A. D., IO OO. bo the be­ 
ginning 
of 
the 
twentieth 
century, 
or 
will 
Jan. 
I, 
IGOI? This question 
has recently been broached in Boston; and 
tim prospect is that the battle will rage un­ 
til the contestants desist through sheer 
weariness. Harvard is already divided into 
two parties, and is getting quite warm in 
the discussion, The students have, for a 
week or more, been arguing the pros and 
cons, with many appeals to weighty authori­ 
ties and much clashing of theories, The 
question has now been formally submitted 
to one of the most learned Historians in 
America: "Will 1900, or 1901.be the first 
year of the twentieth century?” His de­ 
cision is still pending. Bets as to what his 
verdict will be are freely offered and takes. 
But the dictum of the most learned of 
professors could never settle the dispute, 
for each side will always continue to ad­ 
vance arguments of such fores and co­ 
gency as will convince themselves, if not 
their opponents. 
One of the noticeable 
things about the controversy is the fact 
that every person is apt to take one side or 
the other from the outset, and hold it with 
a tenacity that opposition only increases to 
bitterness. 
The question appears simple 
enough to each who considers it. and be is 
honestly amazed at the obtuseness of people 
who persist in seeing the other side of it. 
The same controversy accompanied the 
debut of the present century. 
It was 
taken 
up 
in 
speeches, 
in newspaper 
articles, 
in 
pamphlets, 
and 
even 
in 
books. 
But no definite conclusion was 
reached. 
Each side triumphantly clung 
to its own opinion, and viewed the ob­ 
stinacy of the other side with wondering 
scorn. A canny Scotchman, one A n d r e w 
Mackay', published in the year 1800 a little 
book entitled "The Commencement of the 
N in eteen s Century Determined Upon Un­ 
erring Principles,” in which he undertook 
to settle tile whole question with ponderous 
conclusiveness. But he only succeeded in 
getting himself involved in a glorious 
muddle of astronomy, science, logic, chro­ 
nology and sarcasm. He asserts that the 
nineteenth century begins with the begin­ 
ning of the year 1800; and be will not admit 
that the other side has a leg to stand on. 
Astronomers, he tells us, reckon the year 
of Christ’s birth as the year 0; and it fol­ 
lows. as a matter of course, that the 18th 
century ended with the beginning of the 
year 1800. Chronologer recKon the year of 
, Christ’s birth as included in the era B. C., 
which amounts to the same thing as calling 
it zero,so far as the present era is concerned. 
There is a still further complication and 
confusion of ideas due to the fact that there 
is a difference of more than three years 
j between the old and new chronology. Mr. 
M a c k a y 
argues 
warmly; 
"Those who 
maintain that the 19th century does not 
begin till January, 1801, consider the year 


j I to mean the whole of the first year from 
0 to I. Those, on the contrary, who con­ 
sider it as commencing Jan. 1,1800, con­ 
ceive 1800 to mean not the 1800th year, 
but that atom 
of 
time, if I may be 
allowed the expression, that marks the 
completion 
of the 
1800th 
year 
from 
j C h r i s t as I o’clock does the completion of 
the first bour. This may possibly be illus­ 
trated by an anecdote of an indictm ent set 
aside because it stated that the crime was 
committed between the hours of 4 and 6, 
which was impossible. It should have been 
between 4 and 6 o'clock. The hours on a 
clock, the milestones on the road, a carpen­ 
ter’s rule, the manner of reckoning the 
degrees of latitude and longitude, all cou- 


LAEOR 
STATISTICS 
IN 
THE 
NEW 
CENSUS. 


Borne things are proposed for the next 
national census that have hitherto bad no 
place there, out are of as much interest and 
value as many others that are there. 
For example, the American Federation of 
Labor advises that the census about to be 
taken shall include the number of men out 
of work throughout the country. 
The 
bureau of labor statistics of New York State 
would go further and find out, without 
going through the census forms, the num­ 
ber of hours in the year during which tho 
workmen of the State are regularly em­ 
ployed. It is believed that it would provo 
to be the moat acceptable repoit yet pub­ 
lished by the bureau. 
It would clearly assist in getting at the 
average wages 
received in tne rarious 
recognized industries. 
The State reports 
received last year from a number of trades. 
in connection with wages, were what sug­ 
gested this important branch of statistics. 
Employers of bricklayers, for instance, 
reported that their men worked from 208 
to 288 days during the year, carpenters 
worked from 152 to 202 days, cornice mak­ 
ers from 182 to 230, painters from 104 to 
280, plasterers from 208 to 264, and thus to 
the end of the chapter. The opinion is that 
more men worked from 104 to 200 days 
thaD worked over that. 
Although bricK- 
layers, to illustrate, in the city of New York 
nominally received $4 a day. by reason of 
their involuntary reduced number of work­ 
ing days for the year, it does not amount to 
an average of more than $2.50 per day in 
all. Other building trades make similar 
showings. 
Now these are the vital facts in the case 
which it is for the Interest of labor to bring 
out. Employers will then be brought face 
to face with the cold and too often obnox­ 
ious truth in relation to the actual earnings 
of our laboring people, whose material con­ 
dition it is manifestly the interest and the 
duty of all parties to strive to the utmost to 
improve. 
The great community, in the ilfummation 
of statistics like these, can judge better ot 
the demands of labor for a fairer share than 
it can without its help. 


AN OFFENSIVE AMERICANISM. 


There are noticeable of late certain grow­ 
ing species of "Americanisms” which are 
made the subject of a deal of satire on the 
part of foreign journals, aud are causing 
not a few reproachful remarks at home. 
Of these none are. perhaps, more discred­ 
itable to us than the fashion of telling how 
much money is represented on certain nota­ 
ble occasions. For instance, the New York 
Sun, in describing a brutal cocking main 
last Friday, remarks by way of introduction 
that “twenty men who were here represent­ 
ed a combined capital of ?2,OOO,OOO.” 
At a iashionable wedding in the West the 
other day, almost the first sentence in the 
story was: "That little group in front of 
the altar represented at loast $20,000,000. 
At a wealthy funeral in New York, we 
were recently told that "$00,000,000 stood 
around the bier.” 
In reporting a case of simple justice that 
was made the matter of a petition recently 
in Philadelphia, the petitioners were re­ 
ferred to as "representing at least §400,- 
000.000.” 
This habit of measuring all public events, 
sacred aud secular, by the number of dol­ 
lars represented, is not only becoming 
"cheBnutty,” but exposes us to the merited 
satire of observers abroad, and of high- 
minded people everywhere. 
The rich, as a class, do not deserve these 
insinuations, and the masses of the people 
are not edified by reading them, while they 
cause us to be commented upon abroad un­ 
justly as a nation of mere money-worship- 
pers. 


old confession, and m utilate it as this re- 
port does, you won’t know where you are 
going!” 
Dr. Schaek. having been thus personally 
appealed to as having supported S t Paul, in 
his commentary, for being a C alvinist that 
gentleman and divina retorted in this wise; 
“Whatever I ma* have written or printed 
in my commentary, I have never believed 
that the Bible taught the predestination of 
men to damnation. Errors arise from quot­ 
ing passages singly. 
You can make the 
very truth lie by giving but part of it. 
Christ may not have prayed for the whole 
world in tho chapter quoted (John xvii.), 
hut he did pray for his murderers when he 
was dying on the cross.” 
An interrupting 
voice from the other side broke in with the 
assertion—"Then they were of the elect,” 
which occasioned choked laughter. 
“If 
they are,” retorted Dr. S c h a f f, “we aeedn’t 
be afraid for our salvation.” 
The phrase, “God hated Esau,” be further 
stated occurs eight times in the confession. 
“What would we 
say of 
an earthly 
father,” he inquired, "who hated his chil­ 
dren before they were born?” 
Thus are some of the features al the mys­ 
terious 
theological 
problem 
getting a 
healthy airing in the sun and winds of 
these later days. 
Revision of the old and 
restatement of the new are a necessary part 
of the evolutionary work that is going on. 
Human conceptions of the divine economy 
are only human, at best. 


ALL 111 THE EYE. 


SOME HUMORS OF THEOLOGY. 


The New York Presbytery is furnishing 
some “mighty interesting” reading for the 
general public, considering the times we 
are all living in. 
It has iu hand the report 
of the committee on the revision of the 
Westminster Confession, concerning whioh 
1199 
ministers, 
representing 
177,270 
church members, have voted “yes” and 498 
ministers, representing 79,968 church mem 
hers. have voted “no.” 
The struggle is over the proposal to elim ­ 
inate the reprobation doctrine from the con­ 
fession. 
Rev. Dr. Paxton argued that to 
retain the doctrine of election hut to cut 
out that of reprobation w as equivalent to 
declaring that God ordains the good things, 
but not the evil. He sternly maintained 
that reprobation and election must stand or 
fait together. 
“It has been asserted,” he 
remarked, “that there w as more of Paul 
than Jesus in Calvinism; hut if you turn 
from Paul to Jesus, you will leap out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.” 
He evidently esteemed the doctrine of 
damnation by predestination as the corner­ 
stone of his religious faith, and quoted no 
end of gospel texts to substantiate it. To 
give a finer point to his contention, he re­ 
lated a dog story, as follows; A dog having 
been sent to a railway station to be for­ 
warded as freight, the baggagemaster in­ 
quired where the animal was to go. "I 
don't know, and lie don’t know.” was the 
answer; “he's et up his tag, and nobody 
knows.” So. he added, “this whole revision 
is eating up our tag and if you eat up that 


THE GRAND OLD MAN. 


Mr. G l a d s t o n e’s mental vision shows no 
signs of growing dim with age. Turning 
his venerable face toward America, the 
other day, he remarked that this country 
“is still en oymg the blessings and comfort* 
of a restricted trade, and therefore would 
pay 40 or 50 per cent. more to build a navy 
than it would if contented to compete on 
•qual terms with other nations. But its re­ 
sources are so great that it can afford to pay 
for the luxury of protection. The worst 
was that while America would cite Eng­ 
land’s example for enlarging her navy, 
England will give a similar excuse for fur­ 
ther naval increase. It is a matter of deep 
sorrow to reflect that the very ostentatious 
addition to the defences of a country made 
under a real or pretended necessity is made 
an acology for an increase of the burdens of 
every other country. Under profession of 
an additional security the policy of govern­ 
ments thus tended more and more to jeop­ 
ardize the peace of the world.” 
How true is every word of this. 
Yet the 
resources of no country are se great that it 
can afford to go on indefinitely paying the 
price of a wrong policy. 
And what a picture is this of the leading 
Christian nations of tii^w orld tach build­ 
ing up an immense armament, w hile the 
best statesmanship can give no better rea­ 
son for it than that all the others are doing 
the same thing! 
And all this waste, too, anticipates a 
slaughter of human beings and a destruc­ 
tion of property with machinery so deadly 
that it can work more havoc in a few hours 
than could the ruder appliances of barbar­ 
ism in a century. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR BUGBEAR. 


Another European war rumor has started. 
A Berlin despatch states that Prince Bis­ 


m a r c k proposes to make war upon France 
as soon as spring opens; and although there 
is no apparent reason why the man of blood 
and iron should don his war togs for a bout 
with France, the rumor is creating great 
consternation in Europe. 
In that tremendously overcrowded con­ 
tinent', where nations are packed in almost 
as thick as are counties in Texas, a cry of 
war is almost equivalent to a cry of fire in 
a crowded theatre. And Europe is such a 
discordant neighborhood that each family 
is obliged to transform the best part of its 
members into soldiers in order to protect 
itself from its next-door neighbor. 
In a neighborhood of bullies, threats are 
muoh more frequent than actual fights. 
European war clouds are not often charged 
with real thunderbolts. There has been no 
great European war since the Franco-l’rus- 
siau affair of 1872, although no year passes 
in which war is not believed imminent. 
The world has come to realize the awful 
barbarity of war, and no contest of arms 
will be justified in this age without the ex- 
tremest provocation, and until every means 
of peaceful settlem ent has been exhausted. 


EDITORIAL POINTS. 


There is an orjjpnized movement among 
Maine capitalists to start mammoth sheen 
ranches in Montana. There are thousands 
of acres of idle land in the Pine Tree State 
which m ight be utilized for this purpose, 
and New England would not then suffer 
from these depopulating movements. 


The idea of erecting a hospital instead of 
a monument to the memory of the late 
H en r y \V, G ra d y is one that will appeal 
to the whole country. Success to the good 
work. 


The colored men of this country have 
made it pretty evidentthat they don’t want 
to go back to Africa. Then that very stun­ 
ning scheme will fall through for lack of 
the necessary co-operation on the part of 
the odored people. 


The copyright bill is again before Con­ 
gress. Down the dim vista, through long 
generations, the copyright bill goes on its 
endless quest. 
If it goes down like Mc- 
Ginty, it comes up again, like Banquo's 
ghost. The copyright bill of our fathers, 
hoary with age and hallowed with vener­ 
able associations, abides with us forever. 


There’s a good deal of force in Mr. G lad­ 
st o n e’s lament that the enlargement of 
army or navy by one country Is always an 
excuse for a like enlargement ny other 
countries. If Germany didn’t keep up such 
a big standing army, for instance, France 
would not need to do it either, and vice 
versa. It is the common people who have 
to pay the cost of all these elaborate prepa­ 
rations for cutting each other’s throats. 


M. P a s t e u r doesn’t believe that the in­ 
fluenza is caused by a microbe. This re­ 
lieves the necessity for a duty to protect 
Americans against the pauper microbes of 
Russia. 


It is the Mirror 
Brain. 
of the 


Dew to T ill Whether a Woman Is 


in Lovf. 


Terrible 
Revenge of a Brown-Eyed 


Boston Girl 


h o r r o r . 


“Here she comes; I’ve found it at last,” 
said my friend, the philosopher, ia an Cl­ 
otted whisper as we were walkiag towards 
the Common in Temple place. Then he 
drew bis brows down into an extravagant 
scowl, bent his shoulders forward and hung 
his head. 
The transformation was from Jekyll to 
Hvde. I was puzzh d, but without ques­ 
tioning him I fell back to save m yself from 
scandal, for he was almost face te face with 
the generous, whole 
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STARTLED. 


some 
figure 
of 
a 
young woman who 
was 
not 
yet con­ 
scious of his stealthy, 
t h r e a t e n i n g 
ap ­ 
proach. I would have 
cried to her a warn­ 
ing against my late 
companion had I the 
courage to arouse the swarming little thor­ 
oughfare. 
He was carrying himself like a 
murderer. 
Suddenly the girl saw him, but not until 
they were almost together. 
Her eyes Hew 
open in fright, and with a startled dart the 
sprang around and past him. 
I kept my 
eves upon my friend, determined to dispute 
his way when he should turn to chase the 
victim of his strange aad terrible frenzy. 
While in this attitude, aud I was wonder­ 
ing in Hashes how I could take him to the 
hospital without visiting upon the unfortu­ 
nate man the miserable disgrace of a ride 
through the staring town between two 
policeman 
in 
a 
hurry-up 
wagon, 
he 
astounded me bv straightening up and 
walking calm ly on, making, the while, 
some notes in a book that he quickly took 
from his pocket. Then I glanced around at 
the retreating figure of the girl. who wa* 
nervously trying to look both behind and 
ahead as she hastened on in her alarm. 


DEBTOR. 
CREDITOR. 


It was bewildering, but after a moment I 
hurried away in pursuit of my friend, the 
philosopher. He had come to the brink of 
the Frog Fond before I could overtake him. 
"What is the m atter with you?” I de­ 
manded of him. in a tone of injury and in­ 
dignation that did not belie my feelings. 
“That was a great catch,” said he, with 
bubbling enthusiasm, as he sat down upon 
a sunny bench by the pond, his book closed 
in his hand. 
His indifference to my stormy temper was 
anything but a balm, and I said, not with­ 
out anger: "Yes. and you’ll be a great catch 
for the police, the first thing yon know. 
What do you mean by such an outrageous 
carrying on in the open street?” 
"Look here!” said he, with unabated 


talk, ask: “What’s the matter? Something 
is troubling you.” 
When I hear careless 
people say that such and 
such a man has a goo ! 
face or a bad face, as 
the case may be, I men­ 
tally correct them and 
substitute the oyelid for 
the face, for the eyelid 
is thosum and substance 
of expression. A wrin­ 
kle in a man’s face sig­ 
nifies nothing, and the 
outlines of the mouth 
arc no more an index to 
character than is tile shape of the shoes on 
his feet. 
What is the great horror in tile death 
chamber? It is tho open, staring eye, and 
the first duty to the dead is to 
Close up hi* eye* and draw the curtain* close. 
The strange beauty ef tile cold, ma~ble 
face is a comfort to the bereaved, and kisses 
are rained upon the still, pulseless lips, hut 
the ere must lie bid. Why? Simply be* 
c us* it was in the eye that the departed 
dwelt and going, ho left it deserted and 
uncanny. Truly it was 
I he eye and prospect of hi* amil. 
I have asked soldiers what was the most 
terrible 
aspect of 
a battle, an't 
when 
pressed they have all agreed that it was 
not the torn bodies, th* oo ing blood, Hie 
whizzing lead, but the death stare in the 
eyes of tho sla>n. 
Bu how romes the eye by this pre-emi­ 
nence ” I asked my friend, the Philo opher. 
It is the door through which you receive 
every im p r e s s io n . 


MISCHIEF. 


The eye catches the 
vision and transmits 
it to the brain winch 
sets the nerves agoing 
and these nerves are 
th e masters of the 
eyelid. All sig ils and 
sounds affect these 
nerves, but each dif­ 
ferently 
from 
tho 
other. 
They are as 
finely constructed as 
a Cremona violin. I may well liken the 
reception of impressions by these nerves to 
the wind playing upon an .Eolian harp. 
The transmission from the eye to the 
brain and then to the nerves is accom­ 
plished in a flash. Befi re the brain has had 
time to comprehend the new impression 
your nerves have received it and they are 
manipulating the eyelid. 
The brain mav 
determine to irriore or falsely construe th* 
impression, but it is too late. The eyelid 
has already spoken, and if you have read its 
speech you will not heed the sound of the 
tongue. The eyelid has said 'I am sur­ 
prised.’ 'What of it?’ or I don’t believe it,’ 
and a message of that sort is worth far more 
than an hour’s palaver from tile tlnoat. 
But you must look quick and sharp: 
Alas! bow little ain a moment show 
Of an eye where feeling plays. 
Yet you must make the most of 
moment, for in the next cohneasonm a 
have supplanted the simple truth in the 
control of 
the lid 


the 


After a time one can 
make the eye dissem­ 
ble, but no more. No 
one can counterfeit 
an expression. 
The 
artist 
who 
would 
jaint his own portrait 
ye_________________ 
has a fool for a sub- 


SUDDEN FAIN. 


ject. 
So it is with 
those who try to coun­ 
terfeit e x p r e ssio n s 
and lo make them ­ 
selves I ©ok sad when they are glad, or glad 
when they are sad 
Their effect upon me is 
distressing, and they look far more gro­ 
tesque than they could possibly be in any 
kind of a mask. 
. 
, 
in tim e of affliction I have had men come 
to cheer me, and I could see in their own 
eye some trouble that thev thought they 
were concealing from me. I have an enemy, 
and one day when I saw him approaching. 
I determined to test hts ev& 
I knew that 
the sight of me would be sufficient to arouse 
his spleen, but, with laughing good nature 
in my face. I quickly stepped before him 
and grasped his hand in an effusive pre­ 
tence of cordial friendship. 
I kept my eye 
on his eye all the time, and 
his first 
expression 
was 
one 
of 
astonishment, 
although 
his 
mouth 
was 
open from 
ear to ear. and he was saying; “My dear 
sir, am deli hted to see you.” Astonishment 
was succeeded in his eye by the old. hard, 
suspicious look, although his mouth wid­ 
ened with every added word is his greeting. 
He cried: 
How is your health, and why 
don’t we see more ot one another?’ I was 
shouting the same sort of humbug at him. 
but he couldn’t fool me. 
His eyelid stayed 
right at the anger line throughout our talk. 
His mouth looked as if he would kiss me, 
while his eyes were filled with the meanest 
passion against me. 
Scott wrote a line that suggests, although 
it was not intended to describe such a de­ 
ception as th is: 
With a smit* on her Up* and afear in her eye 
I do not say that a careless man cannot be 
fooled on aa occasion of this sort. I have 
succeeded 
s e v e r a l 
tim es in foolingpeo- 
. Once, 


REPOSE. 


enthusiasm for bis 
"catch” and undimin­ 
ished indifference to 
my 
outburst, 
“See 
where that eyelid is I 
It doesn't touch the 
color; the very thing 
I bavealwaysinsisted 
upon.” 
He held the opened 
book before me, and 
I sa w 
a h a s t i l y 
sketched eye, the lid lifted to its utter­ 
most height. Before I could repeat my de­ 
mand for an explanation of the scene in 
Temple place, my friend, the philosopher, 
added: 
“I have always declared that the startled 
eye showed the white ail arouad the color, 
and at last I have demonstrated it ; when 
one is startled, aud simply startled, the lid 
flies up; there’* no downward movement 
whatever, Yes, sir, the lid is lifted as high 
as it can be. aud shows more nearly the 
entire eye than under any other circum­ 
stance. 
"I hope,” he at last said, with returning 
reason, "that I aid not seriously embarrass 
you or give the poorer] toorreat afright. 
It would. I admit, be highly reprehensible 
to do such a thing oat of idle curiosity, but 
the sufficient apology for what I did n that 
I did it purely in the interest of my Btu iv 
of human expression, a most useful investi­ 
gation. 
“The startled eye has been mooted among 
us for a long while, and with a good deal of 
earnestness. 
At last I resolved to make a 
study from life. In pursuance of this reso­ 
lution I have stood hour after hour at 
crowded street corners, watching the more 
excitable people as they jumped 
about 
among the horses. 
These studies, how­ 
ever. were very unsatisfactory, and it is a 
week since I gave them up. and determined 
to startle the first good snbject I could find. 
The beBt subject, of course, is a woman. 
My only books 
Were woman’* looks 
“A woman's nerve* are so much liner, and 
when st rtled she is startled ail over. The 
common run of men instinctively assume a 
defensive 
almost 
the instant they are 
startled. 
while 
a 
woman is absolutely 
helpless until she can 
summon her reason 
and plan and escape. 
I have devoted the 
most of a week to 
the search for the 
righ t eye. and it seems 
to me as if I ba i 
stared in the face of 
every woman in Boston when I was aroused 


FLIRTATION. 


JEALOUSY. 


ole in this way, 
when I was spending 
the winter in New 
York, I was in daily 
contact with an ex­ 
tremely o f f e n s iv e 
man. 
He was con­ 
sciously good looking 
and terribly bump­ 
tious. I grew to hate 
that man. and then I hated m yself for 
hating nim. 
Hatred belongs only to our 
peers. I ought to have despised him. • 
Hts little drawing-room triumphs, how­ 
ever. and the brutal way he had of barring 
me out of the common talk, provoked in 
me a mixture of scorn and jealousy. 
But one evening I was cool enough to try 
an experiment on bim. He had just finished 
some little insipid speech which bad failed 
to win him his customary laurel. The fail­ 
ure cast him down terribly and when he 
shot a glance at me to see if I appreciated 
his situation, I adjusted my eyelids to pity, 
and bent upon him the most commiserating 
look you ever saw. 


RAGE. 


suppose it was a very 
poor counterfeit, but 
he was such a self- 
absorbed Bump that 
he could not deteot 
me. On the contrary, 
the instant his eye 
met mine, and he saw 
my 
expression, 
he 
fairly jumped in the 
air with rage. 
Alt 
the evening he persisted in stealing glance* 
at me, and I persisted in my affectation of 
pity. I flatter myself it was the most un­ 
comfortable hour of his lite. 
On subse­ 
quent occasions I nearly drove him mad ny 
playing off with my eyes ; yet he couldn’t 
call me to account so tong as I never spoke 
a word to him. 
That is what I call making eyes, but the 
women are more a opt in that art than any 
man eau ever hope to be. 
“How about the stage? 
Expression is 
counterfeited there.” 
I beg your pardon; it is not The next 
tim e an actress cries, level your glass at lier 
eves, if she has left them uncovered, and 
see if ttiey too are crying. But the best test 
is to search a stage smile. Look at the per­ 
former’s eyes, and nine times out of 10 you 
will see soberness there, reflecting weari­ 
ness pain anxiety or something nowhere 
near a smile. 
, „ 
What is the result? Why the sm ile is 
all in the mouth, and it is nothing but a 
dist reusing grin. 
Mind you. thou gh ,I have seen eyes that 
acted the play, line for line, but that is 
where the artist had 


from my growing despondency by the on­ 
coming of that glorious pair of hazels. 


T he A m erican “ H ouse of L ords” 
I Chicago Tribune.; 
Here are a correspondent’s figures as to 
the wealth of certain members of the 
United States Senate. The figures are not 
correct, but they are relatively so. The 
only object in giving them is to ask how 
many of these men would be in the Senate 
now were they ail as poor as Webster. Clay 
or Chase, Wade. Conkiing. Morton, Thur­ 
man. Sumner or Logan? Here is the list 
and estim ates; 
Harbour 
$1,000,000 j l’lamb.............$1,000,000 
Brown 
3,600,000 Sawyer........... 3,000,000 
Cam eron...... 3,000.000 Sherman........ 2,000,000 
Farwell 
2,000,0001 squire............. 1,000,000 
Hale................ 2,OC0,001*; .Stanford.........30.000,OOO 
Hea,i i .............10,000,000 Stewart........... l.OOo.OOO 
Jour* (Nev).. 2,000.000, Stockbridge... 1X00.000 
McMillan 
10,000,0001 Brice............... 6,600,000 
Payne 
5,000,0001 


F a lse Alarm. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Wife (time midnightl-rHarkl Husband! 
Wake up! I hear tim rustling of silk and 
the clank ot chains. 
Husband—You do? 
Horrors! Then the 
reports are true. I was told this house was 
haunted.” 
Wife (much lelieved)—Ob, is that all? I 
was afraid Fido had broken loose and was 
tearing my new ball-dress. 


Tile joy ot youth and health her eyes displayed. 
“I had no time to warn you of my trick, 
but I trust now that you are mollified.” 
"I forgive you your 
hallucination,” I 
answered with some lingering resentment, 
“but why should a ma* of your mind fool 
away a week on an eyelid?” 
“because, my dear sir, the eyelid is the 
only true tongue in the human head. All 
men may be liars in then- vocal organs, but 
no man can prostitute his eyelid to fal-e- 
hood- 
I trust you are not so ttiougbtless as 
to suppose that the eyelid is a mere sun 
umbrella for tlie eye and a dust screen.’ 
Believe me when I say that unless a man 
knows tile language of the oyelid he dor* 
er 
not know bis fellow men and can neve 
understand them, for where is the man. no 
matter how elevotod to the truth, who 
speaks the whole truth? He is not of the 
earth. 
But every man. no matter how 
trained in the art of deception, looks tho 
truth, tho whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. No proverb is truer and more im­ 
portant than this; 
‘ii is itll in your eye?’ 
Why. you will hear the most ignorant 
man decry another because “he never looks 
you ti* tim eye.” When any man. I don’t 
care who lie is, bas a servant under exam 
mat on. and that servant makes the slight­ 
est effort to hide ii is eyes as ho answers the 
questions put to him you will hear the mas­ 
ter cry. "Look me in the eye. you rogue!” 
All sorts of people who never gave a mo­ 
ment's thoughtful study to the eye look for 
the truth in a man’s eye if thev doubt his 
tongue. They will trust to the eve when 
they won't listen to the tongue. Everybody 
knows that the Pram can think one thing 
and the tongue speak the contrary. Some 
tim es a man will be speaking to you. and 
you will discover by his eye that he is not 
thinking of the subject which his tongue is 
discussing. A little boy will say his prayers 
aloud while 
thinking 
of 
a 
new 
toy 
or 
game. 
A 
friend 
will 
come 
to you smiling aud greet you cheerily, but 
you will look in his eye. and. heedless of his 


ai 
lost himself or her­ 
self in the character 
that he or she was 
portraying. 
I never 
saw a successful aff ec­ 
tation of any emotion. 
It must be felt 
or 
else 
it 
becomes 
a 
howling 
caricature. 
Hence I would not 
advise you to form 
my habit of watching 
the player’* eye. 
It 
has given me dramatic dyspepsia. But, as I 
said a moment ago, the women have, as 
a rule, a better command of their eyes 
than the sterrer aud franker sex. I never 
tire of studying them. 
For where Is any author In the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman’* eye? 
We often hear of love at first sight. My 
advice to a young man uuon meeting a 
young woman is to watch her eye the mo- 


LAUGHTER. 
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ond until she sa vs yes. and that delay would 
entail month*or restless anxiety and fluct­ 
uating hopes and fears, 
It is all over 
In lh* twinkling of an eye. 
Afterwards her eye will never meet yours 
until each has confessed a lore for the 
other. Not until the young manlh as capitu­ 
lated will her eyes sally forth from the 
barricade of drooping lashes 
The triune,! curtain of (he eve. 
He m ay sometimes Pe transported by a bit 
of rushing color in her cheek, which is be­ 
yond her control and, unb ss she is very 
strong, the upper lip may tremblingly tell a 
tale ou its fair mistress, but not a glimpse 
shall he have of 
The light that bet 
in woman'* eye*. 


i i r i v e i l e d 
Meanwhile she knows to an exactn' ss inst 
what his feelings are towards her. because 
before her unmasked are his 
Love flat tin'-! eves. 
After his agony is over and her triumph 
secured their eves will quickly rivet them ­ 
selves upon one another. 
Soft es es looked love to eyes which spake again. 
Some faithful old lord and master wrote 
long ago: 
She’s adored 
Amply that in her husband’s eye looks lovely— 
The truest mirror that an honest wife can see her 
beauty in. 
Bul our first experience with a woman’s 
eye is received in our mother’s arms, who 
reveals 
Heaven in her ey*. 
Some day we get into trouble. To whom 
do we go? Not to the father, whose knowl­ 
edge of man’s world and its temptations 
ought to insure us mercy at his hands. Yet, 
we cannot face him, with his 
Unforgiving eye and damned. dUinherltttrg counten­ 
ance. 
Sheridan wrote something like that, and 
it is a life-size portrait of the father’s face, 
as we fancy it. when some troublous guilt 
is weighing us down. W e want sympathy 
then and not correction. 
To the mother, therefore,we go, co*fident 
of her tender emotions and hungry for the 
pity that is certain to beam upon us. 
“OUI that eye was in itself a gotill” 
What a harbor of refuge is her bosom! 
Our wounds ar© bound up by her love, and 
we are protected from the world—even from 
the father—by lier sympathy. We may ne 
the very yellow dog of human kind. but we 
are her son. 
I haven’t told you, iiowever, of any but 
the soft eyes of women. Well, sir, I nerer 
knew a woman who 
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couldn’t m elt a stone 
or freeze a heart with 
the same eye. I think 
tho severest cast R a ­ 
tion I ever suffered 
was inflicted by apair 
of brown eyes. 
I en­ 
tered a horse car at 
Harvard square one 
afternoon, and. as is 
my invariable cus­ 
tom, I began at once 
to search the faces of my feilow-pasaen- 
gers. 
Being a trifle near-sighted. I am 
rather awkward on such an occasion. 
Opposite me sat a very young woman, 
with a cloth bag in her lap, full of books. I 
imagined that she had just come from her 
studies in the Harvard annex. Her face 


SUPPLICATION. 


wa* quite pretty, and her eyes very mnch 
out of the common. Before I realized it I was 
annoying ber with my earnest gaze, and she 
grew somewhat rn rvous. Her eyes snapped 
so brilliantly, however, that, with all my 
pride and deference, I couldn’t keep from 
watching her, although furtively. 
After a moment she seemed to summon 
her nerves, and then she stiffened. 
Turn­ 
ing her eyes upon me. she began the coldest 
and most untiinchiug review of my person. 
She 
looked 
first 
straight 
in 
my 
eye, 
and 
then 
she 
looked 
at 
my 
hat, 
I 
wondered 
if 
it 
was 
an 
the wrong side before. Ta another moment 
she was staring at my tie, and I was sure it 
had slipped out of place. Then he eyes beat 
upon my coat front, and I would have 
sworn that it was spotted and sadly in need 
of sponging. Pretty soon she was looking 
at my knees. I thought of my bagging 
trousers but dared not to smooth them. It 
was hardly a relief whenever she turned her 
scornful attention to my shoes, which I re­ 
membered were muddy and wrinkled. I 
became very Ii* I go tty, and every tim e I 
stirred her eyes would return to me. The 
result was the meanest horse car ride of my 
life, but I learned a new lesson in the 
power of a woman’s eyes. If they will but 
nerve them selves to it they can vanquish 
any man in creation. 
Is it your opinion,” I asked my friend, 
the philosopher, “that one dan cultivate an 
agreeable expression of the eyes?” 
"Not directly; he must cultivate good 
thoughts and generous purposes. His eyes 
will be the first to tall him of his success. 
Tiler will accurately reflect the ohanged 
condition* within. 
If a man allows him­ 
self to take a mean or a gloomy view of life 
his eye will mark him. 
If, on tho other hand, he lias a generous 
nature, everybody he m eets will delight 
to bask in his gleam 


FUN. 


trig eye. 
Why, take 
in to c • n s i ct e ration 
the 
big-waisted fel­ 
low who has come to 
ty p ify T h e G loise. 
The artist has given 
him a smiling eye, 
because he appreci­ 
ates the advantage of 
it, and this conceit has 
powerfully aided T h e 
G l o b e to impress tho public with its good 
cheer and kindliuess. 
It serves the sel­ 
fish 
purpose 
of 
some 
men, 
how­ 
ever, to cultivate a blankness of 
ex­ 
pression. 
Napoleon achieved this more 
nearly than any other historical character. 
In common life we hear of men with good 
poker faces. They have schooled them ­ 
selves to hold tho eyelid still whenever 
they wish to hide their thoughts. Such 
men never affect an expression. Thev are 
too smart for that; they simply try to defeat 
all expression. I have known men quick 
enough to shut their eyes when surprised. 
After they had overcome the first sensation 
they would open their eyes and look as if 
h 
nothing had happened. 
The best expression 
i* tai 


VENERATION. 


at of veneration 
—looking up. 
The 
more a man looks up 
the better the expres­ 
sion of his eves. The 
pure, 
fearless 
man 
soars like an eagle, 
while the base and 
unworthy man car­ 
ries his eye on the 
ground, t he lid *o low 
that you cannot see 
any expression. 
Ail 
beautiful up; ail bad 
down is a rule. The lowered eyelid is an 
unerring index of something wrong; con­ 
cealment or shame. 
A long eyelash and a dark eye strengthen 
the expre aion. The only assistant that the 
eyelid has for everv-day expression is the 
upper lip. The lower lip never comes into 
play except in great agony. 
Well, w ell; the sun has gone down on our 
long talk, and we must go. feo here endeth, 
rn friend, the first lesson in the most in­ 
teresting and useful course of study that I 
have ever entered. Never forget to 
Bear welcome in your eye. 
B r u c e. 


m eat it takes in avision of him. If he be 
quick and clever he can thus learn his fate 
without a m inute’s suspense. 
Alack, (bere He* more peril in tune eye 
Than twenty of their swords! 
But it is his last chance until he humbles 
himself at her ieet. Ho must catch tne 
first glance, for she will not give him a sec* 


Popular N am es of W om en. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
I wonder if any woman ever liked her 
own name? When I was in the harness I 
used to ii avo to read all the manuscript 
that came to the office. Most of our con­ 
tributors were women. 
Women. I have 
sometimes thought, are naturally inclined 
to liierature. I never knew oi e who didn't 
drift into writing for the press if she had 
the slightest encouragement. 
And when 
they begin to write, of course, the first 
tiling they do is to select a nom do plume. 
These assumed names used to amuse me, 
and I took a fancy oue day to keep track of 
them for one year, At the expiration of 
that time I discovered that the name 
“Maud” led tho list. 
The 
next 
was 
“Lillian.” aud then they scampered off into 
the realm of ficiion. “Beulah,” ' Mizpah,” 
“Rowena” and the like. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 
fly getting your friends and neighbors to 
subscribe to The Globe, lf jou cannot eel 
subscribers yourself, your wife, son or daugh­ 
ter can do so in their leisure hours, and earn 
an honest penny. The Globe gives the largest 
--------------- — ---------- f lt 
MI 
commission ever paid on a dollar weekly. 


W h a t T h ey W ere. 
(.Yonker* Statesman.] 
Young Goldsmith—Did you notice the 
young lady I had with me to the reception 
last night? 
Mr. Browning—Yes. aho was a stunner. 
"Did you see the rose* she carried?” 
"Yes, they were lovely. 
What were 
thev?” 
"A dollar apiece.” 


G ot W hat S h e C alled For. 
f Detroit Free Pre**. I 
Mrs. Desnare-1 think you are the worst 
husband that ever lived, 
Mr. Besnare—Well, I think you ought to 
be satisfied W ith me. 
"Why so?” 
“Bei ause you used to tell me that yon 
warned, me awful bad.” 


H e D id N o t P resa H is Suit. 
[Harvard Lamp*©#.] 
Miss Oidim—No, Mr. Hoi lings. I arn get* 
ting too old for the assemblies. 
Ho]lings, ’93—Uh. don't say that, Miss 
Old un. 
Miss Oldun—Why. T feel like a faded leaf 
among all these young buds. . . , Do von 
ever press autumn leaves. Mr. Hollings? 
(Great embarrassment from ’93.) 


W h y P eop le S teal U m brellas. 
[Time.] 
“George.” she whispered softly, "marl 
yonder breadth of cloud, stretching to tiu 
utmost part of the heavens, a boundless, in 
finite sea of nothingness.” 
''Nothingness!” lie echoed: "whv, greal 
Scott, Maria, there’s a quart of ram in evert 
square foot of that there cloud.” 


M oral; K eep tho D ollar Y ou rself. 
Atchison Globe.] 
Give an American girl a dollar, and sha 
will buy gum with it; give an Irish girl a 
dollar and she will put it in an old stocking 
and save it; give a German girl a dollar 
and she will put it in a savings b a n k : give i 
colored girl a dollar, an d she will get on t 
street car anti ride until it is gone. 


To D ie L ik e a Dog. 
[America.] 
Mrs. Crahbley—Did you hear the Wiggins 
dog howl last night? 
Crahbley—I did, and I believe it to be a 
sure sign of a death in the neighborhood. 
Mrs. Crahbley—Do you, really? Who do 
you think is going to die? 
Crahbley—That dog. 


One S w eetly S olem n T h ou gh t. 
[Atchison Globe.] 
Did you ever think in the morning that 
while you are debating whether to crawl 
out of your nice warm bed, or turn over and 
take a nap. probably half til© people in 
town are debating the sam e question? 


T h e In s and O uts of L ife. 
[Atchison Globe.] 
W ith a woman it is a struggle to provid* 
som ething for the comfort of the inner man 
and with a man it is an effort to provide 
som ething for the outer woman. 


P reciou s R elics, T oo H ard 
to D ate. 
[Time. I 
Briscoe—Those are rather odd looking 
tiles on your hearth. 
Dempster—Yes, those are some of the 
first loaves of bread my wife baked alter 
we were married. 


A S elfish G ift. 
[Time.] 
Roxham—What did you give your wife 
for Christmas? 
Hard ti int—I give her a half dollar and 
told her to go and have that tooth pulled 
that’s been hurting her the last six months. 


T w o O ccupations T h at Go T ogeth er. 
[Time.] 
Age wa* never so painful a snbject to any 
woman as it is to the boy who is trying to 
raise his first mustache, and court a 25- 
year-old girl. 


A n o th er G reat Q u estio n S ettled at 
C ollege. 
[Harvard Lampoon.] 
There are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind their own business. 
One is, 
that they haven t any m ind; the other, that 
they haven't any business. 


H ad Cast H er S p ell on H im . 
[Epoch.] 
Cobwigger — I hare the prettiest typ e 
writer in town. 
Brown—Can she spell well? 
Cobwigger—Didn’t I just tell you she was 
pretty? 
H e R em em bered I t a W eek . 
rTime.] 
"Will you not grant me one word. Miss 
Bullion, just one—that I may treasure for­ 
ever?” 
“Goodby.” 


A P o w erfu l In flu en ce. 
[Time. I 
After the “gravitation” lessen, Visitor-* 
Now. James, what m akes the apple fall 
from the tree? 
James—Worms. 


T h ere’s A lw a y s P le n ty to L end. 
r Picayune. J 
There are men who w ill grumble at the 
weather or anything in sight, and if they 
have not trouble enough they will go out 
and borrow it. 


One o f th e T h in g s T h at J ew ellers 
K now . 
[Jewelers’ Weekly.] 
On nale bine silk garters buckles of silver 
representing two keys crossed on a pad- 
look, make very attractive ornaments. 


O ther R ack ets S u g g est T h ree B alls. 
[Jewellers’ Weekly.] 
A lawn tennis racquet with accompany- 
irg balls, represented iii gold, are now mado 
into cuff links. 


So M en Seem to T hink. 
[Somerville Journal.! 
There are few things in the world really 
worth getting angry about, but there are 
lots of things that justify a man in getting 
mad. 


B u t It Is S u ch a G ood Cause. 
[Epoch.] 
Fangle—What do you think of this piece 
of newspaper advice- "Tell your wife every 
day that you love her?” 
Cumso—I don’t think the papers ought to 
encourage lying. 


In sa tia b le T h irst for K n ow led ge. 
[Somerville Journal.] 
A man has to have moral courage to re­ 
frain from looking sidewi-e at a letter his 
next neighbor in the horse car is diligently 
reading. A woman can’t do it, anyway. 


W h y T ailors So O ften G et R ich . 
[Mine. de Bieux.] 
There is in all of us an impediment to per­ 
fect happiness; namely, weariness of the 
thing* which we possess, and a desire for 
the things which we have not. 


S om eth in g S u ch P eop le N ev er D a 
[Somerville Journal.] 
People who like to say smart things 
should hesitate before they say them to con­ 
sider whether or not they will make other 
people sin ait. 


So th e B achelor B eliev es. 
[Burke.] 
Early and provident fear is the mother of 
safety. 


T h ey M ay N o t N o tice I t T h is Y ear, 
[Burlington Free Pre**,] 
Poets are like watches, A spring sets 
them going. 
_______ 


C onsum ption Cured. 
An old physician, retired from practice, 
had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegeta­ 
ble remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption Bronchitis, Catarrh. 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affec 
lions, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nor oust Debility aiel all Nervous Com­ 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful cura­ 
tive powers in thousands of cases, and de­ 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
“ 
Rah, wit' 
rt cipo in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. 
Kent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 
Po wet s’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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IDENTIFICATION. 


New Bertillon System of 
Measurement Described. 


B ie n tt E x a m in a tio n 
a i d 
P ro p ortion 


A ccurately S e t D own in a Rook. 


Ho Question as to a Criminal's Identity 
by this Method. 


th o lan d to send to th is b u reau of crim in al 
in fo rm atio n an d find out for a c e rta in ty 
w h e th e r th e person in q u estion has ev er 
been u n d e r a rre st before, ju st as it ** 
possible 
to 
discoT er 
o n e’s 
com m ercial 
ra tin g b r co n su ltin g a m e rc a n tile agency. 
T h e c rim in al b u reau operates to no dis­ 
ch arg ed p riso n er’s d e tr raen t «* long as he 
chooses to lie law abiding. 
T he in fo rm a­ 
tio n is p ractically bu ried uat.il such tim e as 
h e is again arrested , an d th en h is previous 
record is a v ailab le to help sen ten ce him in 
accordance w ith his deserts. 
I he B ertillo n 
avstem for id en tificatio n of c r m in ais lias 
b ie n adopted b r th e Prison W arden s Asso­ 
ciation of th e (Tm te d S tates an d C anada, 
and approved by th e N atio n al Prison Asso­ 
ciatio n . 
It is a lread y in use In a dozen 
p ro m in en t prisons on th is co n tin en t, and 
w ith th e aid of th is m ethod, an d fu tu re 
ra tio n a l legisla ion 
we til av confidently 
look forw ard to th e perceptible dim inishing. 
if n o t th e e lim in a tio n of th e confirm ed 
c rim in al class. 
D in a h S x u au is. 


T h e 
w ise penolo­ 
g ist, h e w ho is both 
practical and 
th e o ­ 
retical. an d alw ays 
scientific, know s th a t 
th e red u ctio n of th e 
crim in al class to a 
m in im u m can n ev er 
be accom plished by 
th e m ild prevention 
an d r e f o r m a t o r y 
m easu res 
pro m p ted 
by sen tim en t alone. 
T h e h ab itu a l c rim i­ 
n a l 
does n o t yield 
read ily to tre a tm e n t. 
th ic h e ig h t . 
H e is p ast th e age 
w hen h e m ig h t h av e been kep t by judicious 
train in g from d riftin g in to w ickedness, and 
he is so confirm ed in h is crim in al h a b it of 
life th a t th e m ost p erfect prison discipline 
m ak es b u t 
little p e rm a n e n t im pression 
upon him . 
M odern ju stic e,te m ­ 
pered w ith th e tru e s t 
m ercy, is g ra d u a lly 
com ing to see th a t 
th e best 
course to 
pursue w ith th e c o n ­ 
firm ed c rim in a l is to 
sh u t him up. n o t for 
a sta te d term , upon 
t h e 
conclusion 
o f 
w h ich he shall be set 
a t larg e to prey upon 
society, b u t u n til h e 
is reform ed to tire e x ­ 
te n t of becom ing a 
c o lo r o f f.t k . 
law abid in g citizen upon his release. 
If he 
n ev er reform s, th e n he should be p erm a­ 
n en tly in carcerated , says m odern justice. 
In an address before 
th e N atio n al 
Prison 
A ssociation 
a t 
A t­ 
lanta, Ga., tlireo years 
ago, C harles D udley 
W arn er 
said : 
“In 
coining 
tim e 
th e 
w orld w ill look back 
w ith am azem en t up ­ 
on th e days w hen it 
le t know n, d e te rm in ­ 
ed crim in als ru n a t 
OUTSTRETCHED ARMS 
OQly D uuishiug 


th em occasionally by a tem p o rary d e p riv a ­ 
tion of th e ir lib e rty .’’ A nd he voiced th e 
sen tim en t of a larg e an d increasing n u m b er 
of those activ ely a t w ork in prison m a tte rs 
an d of citizens a t large. 
T h e “in d e te rm in a te 
sen te n c e -’ 
law s 
are 
o b ta n in g 
in 
m any 
S tates, w hereby th e 
offender's 
r e l e a s e 
from prison is m ade 
to depend upon a re­ 
form in his c h a ra c te r 
T his, iu th e n a tu re of 
things, c an n o t be said 
to be alw ays g e n u ­ 
ine, b u t Hie parole 
system of dism issal 
from 
cu tody 
does 
m u ch to hold th e pris- l e n g t h o f t r u n k . 
oner on parole in th o 
stra ig h t au d n arro w way. 


T he e x tre m e penalty 
for rep eated offences, 
and p e rm a n e n t in car­ 
ceration, it is easy to 
see. depend not a little 
upon being 
ab le 
to 
prove th a t the priso n er 
is not a first offender. 
C rim in als are m ig ra ­ 
tory in n atu re. 
W hen 
one is released from 
jail in B oston, he is 
lik ely to brin g up n e x t 


w id t h o f h e a d . 
in 
S an 
Francisco. 
w here, 
if 
arrested 
it 
is 
for his 
a d ­ 
v an tag e 
to plead ev ery th in g 
b u t th a t 
h e is an old b a n d a t law breaking. 
To 
p re v e n t c rim in als im posing upon th e c o u rt 
an d g eitiflg off w ith 
lig h t sentences w hen 
th e y deserve tho ex­ 
tre m e p en alty for th eir 
ow n aud th e w o rld ’s 
best good th e F ren ch 
sy stem to r th e regis­ 
tra tio n of c rim in als is 
being in tro d u ced into 
th e U nited S tates. 
It 
is in successful prac­ 
tice all over E urope, 
Mid has alread y m ade 
considerable headw ay 
h re. 
T he ad v an tag es 
of th is system know u 
as th e B ertillon m oth 
od, seem to lie, to q u o te 
, _ 
K, 
VV. 
M cC laughry, LENGTH OF h e a d . 
w arden of th e p en iten tiary a t Jo liet, 111., 
w ho first in tro d u ced it, and ex p erim en ted 
w ith it in th is co u n try , its a d ap tab ility to 
Mio follow ing p u rp o se s: 
“It 
places w ith in 
th e 
reach 
of 
our 
co u rts of ju stice a 
know ledge 
of 
th e 
crim inal record of th e 
m ost dangerous and 
law less class of p e r­ 
sons in our c o u n try ; 
th u s co n trib u tin g to a 
m ore even d isp en sa­ 
tio n 
of 
justice. 
It 
J opens up tim w ay for 
concerted action by 
th e police forces of 
th e 
c o u n t r y 
and 
I,e f t f o r e a r m . 
places th e identifica­ 
tion of m en upon fu n d a m e n ta l p rinciples 
w ithin th e co m p reh en sio n of m en of ordi- 
□ary m inds a id n o t so m uch upon th e in te lli­ 
gence or 8 b rew d u esso f m en. It co n cen trates 
at a g iven p o in t all 
of 
th is in fo rm atio n 
b etw een police liead- 
n u n ite rs an d p en al 
In stitu tio n s 
It sub­ 
stitu tes c e rta in ty for 
u n certain ty - a th o r­ 
oughly reliab le iden­ 
tification 
for 
tile 
shrew d guess of th e 
d etective, 
o r 
th e 
scarcely 
m ore 
re ­ 
liab le 
testim o n y of 
th e photograph. 
It 
can be su b stitu ted for 
p resen t 
m ethod* of 
m easu rem en ts 
and 
dcscript oms,w ith b u t 
com paratively 
little 
Expense.” 
M. H erb ette, co u n ­ 
sellor of state, an d d irecto r g en eral of th e 
a d m in istratio n of p en iten tiaries in F rance, 
n o t only reco m m en d s it in h ig h est term s, 
b u t testifies to its su».:,essful p ractical test, 
In F rance, an d u rg es its adoption in th e 
U n ited S tates, w ith prom ise of th e m ost 
g ra tify in g results. 
M. B ertillon'* ingen­ 
ious 
in v en tio n cou­ 
sin s of a series of 
m etrical 
m easu re­ 
m en ts of th e h u m an 
body 
(bone 
d im en ­ 
sion* w hich 
rem ain 
u n ch an g ed a fte r th e 
body has a tta in ed its 
m a tu re g ro w th ', and 
an ex trem ely m in u te 
and y et sim ple regie 
tra tio n of th ese an i 
o th e r p e rtin e n t facts. 
T o illu stra te upon th e 
a rriv a l of ev ery p ris­ 
oner a t iail or prison, 
h is h eig h t, th e len g th 
and w id th of his head, 
th e le ft foot, th e o u t­ 
stre tc h ed 
arm s, th e 
.m ilk of th e person seated, th e four fingers 
of the le ft h an d , th e le ft a rm and th e 
le n g th of th e e a r are m e a su re d ; th e color 
of th e eyes an d an p a rtic u la r m ark s are 
noted d o w n ; an d fu ll lace and profile pho­ 
tographs are ta k e n . 
T h e m easu rem en ts 
are m ost carefu lly and a ccu rately m ad e by 
in stru m en ts an d appliances designed e x ­ 
pressly for th e purpose. 
T h e m easured su b ­ 
jects are rep resen ted 
by tick ets or cards. 
w ith th e ir p ictu res 
an d detailed d escrip ­ 
tion. and th ese are 
filed a t som e c en tral 
office; in th is co u n try 
it is at Jo lie t., T he 
files are m ost m in u te ­ 
ly indi— 
tdentij 
la te r 
t h - s a I m 
. 
no m -re I . 
- * 0 
h u n t tsp - word in th e 
d ictionary. 
It is- in 
o th e r word*, possible. 
„ 
nT FFiVnitR 
w h erev er th is system l e f i m id d lf.fi. 
b r . 
u in o p eration, for any co u rt or prison rn 


TH RO UGH FIRE; 
OR. 


A D O U B T F U L 
H E R O . 


LEFT fo o t. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


How the Clanging Noise- 
Makers Are Made. 


T h e T a r t P layed by “ S w eep B ea rd s” 


E xplained. 


Interesting Facts About Noted New 
England Bells. 


LENGTH OF RIGHT 
EAR. 


“ F ire! F ire!” w as th e cry. an d th e fa r­ 
m e r an d h is w ife and all 
th e su m m er 
bo ard ers 
roused a t 
th e sound, 
ru sh ed 
to w ard th e scene of th e conflagration. 
“ L ucky th e 
w idow D u rh am 
and h er 
d a u g h te r are. off on a v isit.” said one of 
th e hoarders as th ey cam e in sig h t of th e 
blazing cottage. 
T h e m en w orked h ard an d sav ed m ost of 
th e fu rn itu re, w hen H orace B utler, a voung 
m an w ho boarded m a n e ig h b o rin g house, 
ra n w ildly to w ard th em , cry in g o u t th a t 
th e re w as a g irl on th e k itch en roof. 
“ She w as stan d in g th e re alm o st su rro u n d ­ 
ed w ith flam es, and m o an in g an d w rin g in g 
h e r hands. 
W here can I g et a ladder!” 
’ It m u st be M iss D u n h am ’’said th e fa rm ­ 
e r’s w ile. 
‘Oh, do save ber, Mr. B u tle r!” 
" i ’ll save b e r or perish in th e a tte m p t,” 
rep lied th a t g en tlem an , as b e ru sh e d aw ay 
for th e ladder. 
B ut th e la d d e r.w hen found, w as too sh o rt. 
T h e w om an on th e roof, w hom every one 
now saw . u tte rly refused to ju m p th o u g h 
six m en held th e fe a th e r bed an d prom ised 
h e r th a t she sh o u ld m eet w th no injury. 
T h e e x citem e n t w as g reat, an d th e w hole 
u p p er p a rt of th e house w as now in dam es. 
“No use, n o use, now , boys.” sa d th e old 
fa n n e r. 
“ T h e gal could save lu r ow n life 
if sh e w ould. 
Y o u ’d only risk y o u r ow n if 
you w ont up th e m b laziu ’ bai le stairs now. 
I’d do it m yself if th o r w as an y ch an ce of 
helping, b u t th e re a in ’t a n y .” 
“ W hat! 
Leave a w om an to d te u n a id 'd ? ” 
cried H arris B utler. “ A re w e such cow ards 
as th a t'/ I ’m not, a t least.” 
H e d ashed to w ard th e e n tra n c e of th e 
k itch en . T h e flam es drove him back 
H e 
clung, gasping for breath, to th e c h e m tree. 
A th o u g h t stru c k him . 
In an in sta n t he 
began to 
clim b 
th e tree. 
T h e flam es 
stre tc h ed o u t th e ir arm s tow ard him . 
As 
he w en t from b ran ch to branch his clo th in g 
was scorched an d his h an d s blistered, bu t 
he persisted. 
At la st he gained th e long 
bough th a t lay on th e k itch en roof, an d 
sw u n g him self from it upon th e leader. 
* I ’ rrea k e d and trem b led b en eath him 
b u t he gained his footing 
and 
peered 
th ro u g h th e sm oke for th e w om an. T h ere 
sh e stood an d now he saw w hy she had no t 
obeyed th e cries from b e lo w -w h y sh e had 
n o t jum p ed dow n in to th e rescu in g arm s of 
those ben eath . 
S he was bound fast to an u p rig h t pole 
th a t had been th e stan d a rd of th e n atio n al 
ag. 
Hopes w ere ab o u t h er w aist, ab o u t 
lier arm s. 
W h at a trag ed y lay rev ealed ! 
T h e tire was e v id e n tly th e w ork of an in ­ 
cendiary. an d m u rd e r his object. 
“ I say! Look o u t 
T h e roof is fallin g !” 
cried th e fa rm e r from below. 
H arris B u tler w as feeling for his knife. 
“ All rig h t.” he shouted. 
“ I’m com ing.” 
As he spoke he found th e k n ife ana c u t 
th e hands an d a senseless form fell in to his 
his arm s. 
It w as so in a n im a te th a t he 
could scarcely believe th a t it w as n o t dead 
alread y 
b u t c lu tc h in g it tig h t! 
he stag- 
fered to th e edge of th e roof. and um ped, 
o rtu n a te ly he landed on th e fe a th e r bed. 
and those w ho held it m anaged to d ra g it to 
a sa e d istan ce from th e fallin g w all, n o t 
one m o m en t too soon. 
T h e rn x t. all th a t was left of th e W idow 
D u n h a m ’s house was a pile of b u rn in g tim ­ 
ber. 
T h e rescued w om an lay face dow nw ard 
on th e I ed. K ind h an d s helped H arris B u t­ 
ler to rise. 
H is h a ir was singed 
an d his 
w h isk ers b u rn t off; his clo th es w ere lik e 
old flat iron holders. 
He w as ch o k in g w ith 
sm oke an d black from ch in to b ro w ; h u t 
m ore th a n one of th e of th o good old ladies 
of th e place kissed him . and every one 
w an ted to sh ak e h an d s w ith him . 
All th e 
little boys sh riek ed huzzas, an d B utler felt 
th a t had he died he w ould h av e been a 
hero. 
"B u t d o n ’t tniud m e.” he g asp ed ; “ brin g 
h e r to. 
I found h e r hound to th e iiag-staff. 
M urder w as ev id en tly inten d ed . 
H eaven 
k ows it m ig h t hav e been done, Boor g irl! 
poor g ir l! poor, d e ar girl 
W ho lau g h ed ? 
It w as th a t 
ho rrib le 
creatu re, tlie n e w lu re d m an. 
O ld G ran d m a 
G iles and obi A unty P o tter had tu rn ed th e 
rescued m aid en upon h e r face, and had 
e aciliated so m eth in g ; th e n a crow d h ad 
g ath ered 
ab o u t 
her, 
a n d th a t w retch 
laughed. 
"N o d o u b t he did it.” w hispered tw o fair 
su m m er hoarders to each o th e r; “ he looks 
lik e a b rig an d .” 
B ut now o th ers w ere P ining in th e laugh. 
“ W hat w as so rid icu lo u s? 
W hat w as so 
a b su rd ? ” 
H arris B u tler tu rn e d h is scorched face 
tow ard th e la u g h in g group an d asked th is 
ra th e r fiercely, and th e an sw er canoe from 
th e hired m an. Silas D rew . 
“C an ’t h elp it, m ister; c a n ’s h elp larfin if 
I died for it. You w as n a tio n brave, m ister, 
h u t you throw er! it all way. T his h ere a in ’t 
no young w o m an ; it's th o skeercrow m e 
and K bencher helped Mrs. D u n h am to stuff, 
to keep th e tu rd s out of h e r ch erry tree. I t’s 
go t M is D u n h a a ’s old m erino gown, and 
an old b o n n et a n d a false face; and I tied it 
to th e 1 ag sta I m yself last Juno. 
S’pose abe 
d id n ’t k eer to ta k e it dow n or forgot it. 
I t’s 
too funny. 
You m u st excuse m e a la rfin ; I 
c a n ’t help it.” 
“ I t’s no lau g h in g m a tte r. 
Mr, B u tler 
risk ed his life, ai all e v en ts,” cried th e sum - 
iffer boarder w ho m ost d etested Silas D rew ; 
twit th e ru ral m in d saw th e m a tte r in an 
am using lig h t an d all so lem n ity vanished. 
A few days after. H arris B utler, w ith his 
w h isk ers shaved re tu rn e d to th e c ity ; a n a 
still by th e ir w in te r firesides a t P in e H all 
(Jo farm ers tell th e story of how ‘one B u t­ 
ler risk ed h is life to save th e W idow D un 
h a m 's scarecrow , and how he felt so so rt o’ 
cu t ab o u t it th a t h e w en t s tra ig h t h u m .” 


N e w B o sto n M u sic , 
O liver D itson & Co. p u b lish th is w eek a 
long list of select com positions. T hey can ­ 
n o t be described one by one, b u t th e nlayer, 
considering su b ject an d a u th o r, can easily 
discrim in ate a n d select, rem em b erin g th a t 
th e re is n o t a piece th a t is u n w o rth y of his 
th o u g h t. 
F o r sk ilfu l piano players th e fo l­ 
low ing are n o te d ; "Hong of th e B rook,” 
I- 
S chelm an, 
-IO cents, and 
“l-es Con­ 
ta in s,” 75 cen ts 
aud 
“ N ear to T h ee,” 
oil cents, 
tw o new sets of 
w altzes by 
th e hest and m ost popular com poser, VVald- 
teufel. 
F o r av erage players n o th in g could 
bo b e tte r th a n ' P rogress C lub L ancers,” 
C h arles A ustin, 40 cents, an d th e fav o rite 
schottisclie, 
‘Up Com es M cG lnty,” H 
J. 
B allou; 4 o cents. 
A d u e t for th e best p lay­ 
ers is “C aprice H ero iau e,” C h arles W eis; 
76 c en ts; 
"Spanish D ances.” M oszkow ski, 
for four lianas, is e a s ie r; 60 cents. 
I he Bos­ 
ton .Sym phony C lu b ’s po p u lar “ S eren ata 
N eap o litan ,” am ong o th er arran g em en ts.ap - 
pears for violin, c o rn et and p a n o ; 70 cents. 
F o r teach ers th ey h av e re a ay n u m b ers 
of th e series, “ L ittle S ta rs,” by E. M ack, as 
follow s; 
‘G raceful 
S ch o ttiso h e,” "h a iry 
C u ick step .” " K ittie ’s W altz” an d 
L ittle 
S tar P o lk a R edow a,” each ?0 cents. T h eir 
list of vocal m usic for good singers includes 
tw o fine w orks by T o st!—“ E v er Y ours S in ­ 
cerely ,” for co n tralto or bary to n e, in F, 30 
cents, an d “ N inon,” or soprano or tenor, in 
G, 40 cents. 
N ew E nglish songs a re : “ A 
J u n e Song,” M. C arm ich ael, for soprano or 
tenor, in E fiat, 35 cen ts; “ Y ellow Hoses,” 
M. W atson, soprano or ten o r, in F, 40 c en ts; 
“ An A u tu m n .' to ry .” 
L. K ellie. 
Inez o- 
soprano 
o r 
b arytone, 
in 
C. 30 c en ts: 
“ W hen th e 
lig h ts 
are L ow ,-’ 
G. 
M. 
L ane. 
m ezzo-soprano, 
in 
G, 
35 
cen ts. 
Tw o 
new 
F ren ch 
songs 
are 
“T h e V illage N oon.” G oring-T hom as, so­ 
pran o or ten o r in A flat, 35 cents, and “ M y 
I N eighbor.” by th e sam e, for soprano or 
I tenor, in E I at, 35 cents. 
A choice song for 
c o n tra lto in A, by J. L. M olloy, is “ B an try 
I B ay.” 40 cents* E q u ally good for so p ran o 
i or ten o r in E 
a t is F. H. C ow en’s "C h il- 
i d re n ’s H om e Song.” 40 cents. 
“ E lain e” is 
a b eau tilu l love song for ten o r in G m ajo r 
j or m inor, bv B. Y an de W ater, 50 cents. 
A 
I new song by A. W. M areb an t is “ Phe Old 
I C ouple,” c o n tra lto or barytone, in E flat. 30 
I cents. O ue of N e v in ’s b est crad le songs is 
“ B ed-Tim e Song.” 40 cents. 
N ev in ’s m ilk- 
I m aid ’s song on w ords of Tei nyson, "K obin 
C am e B ehind 
M e,” is very choice and 
I pleasing. 40 cents. Leonard M arsh all’s new 
I sacred song for c o n tra lto in D is "B lessed 
I A rt Thou. O L ord,” 35 cents. 
E v ery one of W hite, S m ith & Co.’s pubii- 
! cations th is w eek o u g h t to be secured, as 
all aro not only w orth h av in g b u t are needed. 
O ne of W ald teu fel s m ost ch aracteristic, 
n ew est and sw eetest sets of w altzes is 
j “S pring of L ove” ; OO cents. 
A new an d 
co rrect ed itio n of A. D up o n t’s "T o catelle” 
en su res piano players all th e q u alities of 
th is novel and ta k in g w o rk ; 50 cents. 
A 
new set of w altzes by O. B oeder, “ Mia B ella 
W altz.” in tro d u ces strik in g featu res th a t 
w ill 
m ak e 
it 
one 
of 
th e 
fav o rites; 
50 
cents. 
A 
b rillian t 
w ork 
ny 
th e 
ta le n te d 
young 
com poser, 
F red eric 
E. 
W hite, is 
"H ig h 
F ly S chottisclie ; 50 
c en ts; C. A. W h ite ’s sw eet ' E aster Lilies 
\ \ a lt es” are arran g ed for violin and piano, 
85 cents, an d c o rn et violin an d piano, $1. 
T h ey are ric h ly d ecorated in colors. A m ong 
th e ir new com ic vocal pieces, “T u rk ey s in 
th e T ree T ops.” for tw o barytones, is th e 
m ost strik in g . I t is by th e fam ous song 
w riter. C. A. W hite, and is from his opera. 
“ A lvin G ray ” : 40 cents. D. L. W h ite and 
C. A. W h ite com pose an o th e r ta k in g c h a r­ 
acter song, “ M ehitable Jo n es,” also from th e 
opera of “ A lvin G ray ” ; 
0 cents. 
B oth 
h av e illu stra te d title pages. 
T hey h av e 
ready for m ixed q u a rte t W arren ’s “O My 
L ove's L ike a B ed, B ed R ose” ; 50 cents, 


B a l t im o r f. M d.. Jan . 23.—W hen th a t 
eccen tric poet. E d g ar A llan Poe 
w hose 
bones now re st in th e old W estm in ster 
ch u rch y ard of th is city, com posed 
th a t 
q u eer 
an g le of verse w hich h e appropri­ 
ately called ‘ T h e B ells,” his m use was 
probably m oved by th e ch im in g an d th e 
pealing, th e han g in g an d th o clan g in g of 
th e bells of B altim ore. 
T his’is a city of bells, as w ell as of m o n u ­ 
m e n ts; an old tow n as n o ted th e w orld over 
for th e sw eet, m a estic sound of its brass 
bells as for th e g racefu l beaut y of its society 
belles. 
W hy sh o u ld n ’t 
m ore hells rin g 
from th e steeples of B altim o re th a n from 
th e spires of an y city of sim ila r size in th is 
co u n try ? 
H ere is lo cated th e h o m e of tho bells. 
H ere, in a g re a t row of b u ild in g s co v erin g a 
big block of ground, th o u san d s of bells 
th a t clan g in th o steeples of ch u rch es in all 
p a rts of th e C h ristian w orld w ere m oulded 
in to shape. 
Big bells, little bolls, facto ry bells and 
ch u rch bells, all kin d s of bells are tu rn e d 
o u t by th e g re a t fou n d ry estab lish ed by 
H enry M oShane w ho d ied last F eb ru ary , 
and w ho w as celeb rated th e w orld over as 
th e k in g of bell founders. 
A lth o u g h he has 
passed beyoud th e sound of his hells, tile big 
foundry, w ith its h u n d red s of w orkm en, 
goes on castin g th e ponderous, clam orous 
th in g s w hich alarm people of danger, call 
th e fa ith fu l to w orship, p eal th e tid in g s of 
joy, an d toil th e k n ell of d eath . 
H ow closely bells are u n ite d to ' ‘ h e h u ­ 
m an feelings th e begrim ed w o rk m en w ho 
m ak e th em can n o t appreciate. 
T h ey laugh 
w ith th e ir m erry w edding peals, w eep w ith 
th e ir som bre funeral toll, au d if w e are 
n ig h tw o rk e rs in a g re a t city. w e ro u n d ly 
abuse th em w hen th e ir d a n g in g ra c k e t dis­ 
tu rb s our Sunday m o rn in g slum bers. 
E v­ 
erybody th a t has oars. an d is n o t deaf, has 
been en th u sed or alarm ed , lau g h ed , cried 
or sw orn a t th e sounds of th e bells, b u t few 
parsons h av e any id ea of how th ese noise­ 
m a k e rs are m ade. 
P erhaps w hile yon read th is in y o u r N ew 
E n g lan d hom o th e sound of a B altim ore 
bell m ay com e echoing to you ag ain and 
again. 
W ith th e clash of th e m usic of th e hells in 
yo u r ears. com e th en w ith T h e G lo b e 
co rresp o n d en t on 
a 
trill 
of 
inspection 
th ro u g h th e noisy hom e of th e hells. 
F ran k 
P. Lotz 
an a u th o rity on Del Is w ho has 
spent m o st of his life arnut th e ir c la tte r, and 
still re ta in s his sen-e of heaving, accom pli 
nies us and ex p lain s how hells cam e in to tho 
w orld to m ak e it noisier 
T he b g in n in g of a bell is th e settin g up 
of ttie iron cases or "flask s.” 
F irst th e 
"c h o re ” is set up. 


s e p a r a t in g 
t h e 
c a se s, 
p r e p a r a t o r y 
TO SETTING THEM UP. 


In to th e top of th e so ck et is in serted 
a 
pivot, 
upon 
w hich 
is 
h u n g 
th e 
sw eep board or " p a tte rn .” T h is m ethod 
of 
m ou ld in g 
bells in iron cases is 
an 
im m en se 
im p ro v em en t 
o v er 
th e old. 
It increases th e facilities for m oulding, aud 
gives a m ore p erfect and solid castin g , th u s 
p ro d u cin g g re a te r perfectio n of tone. T he 
first c u t show s tw o cases, an in n er an d an 
o u te r one, and each num ero u sly p erforated 
w ith vent hole*. 
By th e old m eth o d th e 
gases g en erated in th e p o u rin g of th e m etal 
in to th e m oulds had no ven t, and it w ould 
often be th e cause of a porous castin g or 
explosion. 
In th e new m ethod th e v e n t­ 
hole* rn th e iron cases lot th e gas escape 
an d b u rn off a t each hole in a pale je t of 
flam e, th u s o b v iatin g all d a n g er of a porous 
canting or explosion. 
The p erforations also 
m ak e th e clay ad h ere firm ly to th e m oulds. 
T he hells ai* m oulded by sw eepboards cor­ 
responding to th e in n er and o u te r su rface 
of th e bell, sw eeping aro u n d th e m ould 
a fte r being fixed upon a c en tral pivot, th e 
m ould being form ed of clay. 
S traw is 
w rapped w ith in it aro u n d th e in n e r case. 


INSIDE 
MOULD 
IN 
PROCESS—THE CORE 
SKT UP. 


an d w h en th e bell is being po u red th is 
straw is ch arred aw ay by th e h e a t and 
allow s th e Dell to s h rin k in cooling w ith o u t 
stra in in g 
T h e o u te r su rface is m ade, of 
course, in th e o u ter case, and in tile sam e 
m a n n e r as th e in n e r e x ce p t th a t it needs no 
stra w w rapping. T h e clay m o u ld in g ran g es 
from one to th ree in ch es in th ick n ess, a c ­ 
co rd in g 
to th e size of 
th e 
bell to be 
m oulded. 
W hen one co at of clay m o u ld in g is o n .it 
has to be baked h ard an d firm , a fte r w h ich 
a n o th e r coat is added, an d so on u n til th e 
m oulds are finished to th e p erfect sh ap e; 
th e la st coat being a p asty lik e m ass of p re­ 
p ared blacking, w hich, w h en ■ ry, is as 
sm ooth as cha k, an d h ard en s th e m ould 
to w ith sta n d th e w ash in g of th e d a 
w hile 
po u rin g th e liquid m etal in to th e m ould, 
(.■See figure 2 .) 
B efore 
th e castin g th e 
m oulds are carefu lly clean ed an d a d ju sted 
an d p u t to g eth er, as show n in figure 3. 


THE MOULD SHAPING OUTER FORM OF THE 
BELL IN PROCESS. 
A—THE SWEEP. 


u su ally done tow ard e v en in g and th e bells 
left iu th e m oulds u n til n e x t m orning, 


THE MOULDS ADJUSTED READY FOR CAST­ 
ING. 


T h e w o rk m en nre ju st ab o u t to lift o u t of 
th e m ould a big bell w eig h in g o v er th re e 
tons. (Wee figure J.) 
T h e g re a t boisting- 
ct ane stan d s over th e m oulds. 
It is an in ­ 
te re stin g operation. 
F irst th e o u te r case is 
lifted off an d cleaned out. th e n th e crow n 
of th e bell is clean e 
of th e clav. and a 
stro n g iron clam p ad ju sted . 
T he big cran e 
th e n lifts it up 
Several m en stan d ready 
w ith l i g h t ‘•ledge ham m ers, and a few tap s 
on th e edge of tho tu n er iron case cau ses it 
to drop out. 
. 
* 


It w ill be noticed by figure 3 th a t w hen 
th e m oulds a re fasten ed to g eth er th e re is a 
space hetw eel) th e tw o clay shapes w hich. 
I w h en filled, form s th e bell. T he castin g is 


THE BELL BEING LIFTED FROM 
M OULD. 
THE CHARRED CLAY STILL ADHERING 
TO KELL. 


T ho boll, w ith th e m ass of c h arre d clav 
still ad h erin g , is th en rolled aw ay <o th e 
sco u rin g d ep ar mi nt, w here th e clay is re 
m oved and th e bell s m ired. (See figure 5.) 
T h e re are sev eral processes for this. 
< >ne is 
to put th e hell in a lath e and grind th e Bur 
face b rig h t, h u t th is m ethod lan es th e v ir­ 
gin su rface off th e hell, a p o in t to be co n ­ 
dem ned. T he o ilier is to scour th o bell 
w ell w ith coarse sand and w ater. 
T h is is 
m ore laborious, hut b tte r for th e bell as it 
rem o \ es only th e d irt and leaves th e bell 
b rig h t and clean w ith all its virgin p u rity 
of to n e and I erfect surface. 
Now we follow th e bell in to th e fittin g 
d ep artm en t. 
H ere it is carefu lly w eighed, 
th e iron yokes ad ju sted and th e h a n g ngs 
properly arran g ed . T h en com es th e te st of 
sound. 
Au e x p e rt ju d g e of tone liste n s 
w hile th e big hell is rung. 
At th e first tre ­ 
m endous clan g we b lin k our eyes. an d th e 
crash seem s to ja r th o u ound w e stan d 
upon. B ang! clang! din g ! dong! T h e close­ 
ness of th e bell an d its volum e of sound 
n early deafen us. for it is ver; d ifferen t lis­ 
ten in g to a th ree-to n bell ring in a h ig h 
to w er and stan d in g rig h t alongside It w hile 
it rings. T h e te st is satisfactory, th e bell is 
a p erfect one. 
F ig aro o is a p ic tu re of th e 
bell in th e belfry. 
In th e castin g of bells th ere is one very 
im p o rtan t te st w hich requires th e sk ill of a 
tine iudge of m etals, J u st before castin g a 
bell th o m etal* is "tasted ” not w ith th e 
to n g u e as you w ould som e delicious edib le 
b u t in th e p arlan ce of th e foundry it it 
" ta ste d ” ju st th e sam e. 
T ho ex p erien ced 
eye of th e founder, and his skill an d know l 
edge of th # proper consistency of th e liquid 
m ass. trv th a t m etal ju st th e sam e as th e 
good housew ife inspects h e r cak e h a tte r to 
see th a t it is alt rig h t. T h e skill of th e oue 
is equal to th a t of th e other, an d in th e 
opinion of th e cook and th e founder as m u ch 
d ep en d s upon th e oho as Mio o th er. T h e 
m eta! m u st be ju st a proper consistency and 
th is is th e g re a t sec re t of th e fou n d er C are 
is ta k e n n e v er to h av e it too th ic k or 
'g u m m y ” 
The b e tte r th e gases b u rn o u t 
from th e v e n t holes in tile casas th e 
clearer 
w ill 
be 
th o 
sound 
of 
th # 
hell. 
Tho proportions of 
th e bell also 
h av e 
m uch 
to 
do 
w ith 
its 
sound 
and th e skill of th e fo u n d er lies in h is a b il­ 
ity to design tho sh ap e of th e p attern s. T h e 
com ponent 
p arts of hall m etal vary, of 
course, w ith th e ideas of d ifferen t founders. 
Borne sav 7 8 of copper to 2 2 of tin : o th ers 
VO of copper to 21 of tin , and still o th ers HO 
of copper to 2 0 of tin . 
A t one tim e th e 
sam e founder w ill ad v o cate 7* to 22 and a t 
an o th e r tim e 77 to 23, All th ese com posi­ 
tions depend e n tire ly on th e m eth o d of 
m eltin g th e m etal because it is ju st pos- 
slide th it th e m an w ho uses 80 to 2 0 w ill 
h av e a b e tte r com position a t th e en d of th e 
c astin g th a n lie w ho uses 77 to 23. o r 78 to 
22. Som e 
fo u n d ers 
also 
use a 
q u an ­ 
tity 
of 
zinc 
or 
sn elter 
in 
th eir 
m ix tu re, w hich, 
how ever, sim ply ch eap ­ 
ens 
th e 
m etal 
a t 
th e 
expense 
of 
th e q u ality of tone, 
So long as a bell is 
used w here no co m p etin g bell is h eard , th e 
ch ea p e r g rad e bell w ill sound very fair, hut 
as soon a* a gi od bell is h eard in com parison 
th e com m on q u a lity of th e one is clearly 
ap p aren t. 
It 
som etim es 
h ap p en s th a t 
a sk ilfu l 
fo u n d er w ill send o u t from his w orks a hell 
to all appearances, an d so ta r as can be de­ 
te rm in e d by th e u su al tests a p erfect one, 
h a t a fte r it is p u t up th e to e w ill no t be 
satisfa tory. 
A good founder, how ever, in 
such case w ill recast th o bell u n til it is 
perfect. 
S o m e N o te d K ell*. 
T h e visito r h a v in g been ta k e n th ro u g h 
th e g re a t B altim o re hell foundry, a n d h a v ­ 
ing had ex p lain ed to him th e in terestin g 
w ork of m ak ng a bell, a w ord o r tw o about 
son e of th e g re a t hells of th e w orld m ay he 
ap p ro p riate. 
T ho S tew art M em orial C ath ed ral a t G ar­ 
den C ity, Long Island, has a ch im e of 13 
bells co m m em o ratin g th e 13 o rig in al col­ 
onies of th e I n ite d S tates. T h e larg est 
w eighs 3513 pounds, and th e to ta l w eight 
of th e chim e* is 23,000 pounds 
T hey are 
atta ch e d to th e organ a rra n g e m e n ts and 
played by a very exp en siv e an d in trica te 
electric process. 
It fails, how ever, to equal 
th e carefu l nlay in g of a good chim er. 
T rin ity C ath ed ral, O m ah a, N eb., has also 
a very fine chim e of IO bells, th e g ift oi 
Mr*. W illiam B. O gden of N ew Y ork, in 
m em ory of h er h usband. 
St. J o h n ’s C atholic c h u rc h of C incinnati, 
O., h a » a s e to f hells th e la rg e st of w hich 
w eighs 7656 pounds. H oboken, N. J., has a 
m am m o th lire bell of 8000 pounds, and 
N ew ark, N. J., bas one of 1000 pounds. 
T hese pig fellow s 
m a k e a 
trem en d o u s 
ra c k et, a n d e a n be heard m an y m iles. 
T h e C ath ed ral of th e^ Im m ac u la te Con­ 
ception. L eav en w o rth , K au,, has fo u r bells, 
th e larg est w eighing 6100 nouuds, th e lour 
ag g reg atin g 12,030 pounds. 
St. S tan islau s c h u rc h in C hicago has five 
bells, th e larg est 4007 pounds, th e total 
8600 pounds, 
b t Jo se p h ’s c ath ed ral in 
Buffalo, N. Y, has a carillon of 43 bells, 
w hich can be p layed by a cy lin d rical playing 
m ach in e, w hich, how ever, i a t p resen t ou t 
of o rd er an d very seldom used 
In fact 
c h im in g m ach in es are very likely to g et out 
of order. 
C h rist c h u rch , P o rtsm o u th , N. 
H.. has a \ ery fine chim e. 
St. J o h n ’* c h u rch , O range. N .J .. bought 
th re e hells in P aris in 1878. and th e Mc­ 
S h an e foundry su p p lied e ig h t additional, 
m ailin g a ch im e of 1 1 hells. 
T h e C hurch of th e B edeem er, on E ast 
3d street. N ew Y ork. has a fine set of hells. 
w hich, by th e w ay w ere m ad e by th e iMc- 
S han e foundry, an d n o t in F ran ce, as wa* 
recen tly published. 
T his ch u rch d id have 
F rench hells, b u t th e first tim e th e y w ere 
ru n g oue broke. 
W h en th ey w ere broken 
up a t th e M cShane foundry, to be used in 
recasting, th ey w ere 
found to be very 
brittle. 
St. Jam e s’ ch u rc h . B altim ore, an d St. 
Jo h n 's ch u rch , P o ttsv ille Penn,, each has a 
set of four hells e x ac tly alik e, so u n d in g th e 
notes B, C sh arp , D sh at d and E , th e sets 
ag g reg atin g 13.121 a n d 13,320 pounds re ­ 
spectively. P o stm a ster G eneral Jo h n W an- 
am ak ei has a m in ia tu re d u p lic a te of the 
W estm in ster ch im es in th e 
P a rliam e n t 
building. London, in th e to w er of his dig 
store 
building, 
P h ilad ep h ia. T h e 
Mc­ 
S han e 
fo u n d ry 
has 
now 
orders 
to 
fill 
for 
a 
ch im e 
of 
l l bells, to ag­ 
g re g a te 14,000 pounds, 
for St. 
P e te r’s 
ch u rch . D anbury. C o n n .; a m ag n ificen t set 
of IO hells in E m ajo r for St. M ary’s chu rch 
of Providence, B. I., an d a ch im e of 1 2 hells 
for St. M ichael’s a n d All A ngels’ c h u rc h of 
A nniston, Ala. 
T h e F r e n c h H ell* . 
S p eak in g of peals of bells, it is p ecu liar 
w h a t a difference exist* b etw een th e G er­ 
m an or A m erican and th e F ren ch . T he 
F ren c h p arish es in C an ad a all in sist upon 
h av in g th e ir bells sound th e first, second 
an a th ird n otes of th e octave beginning 
w ith th e ir tenor, if th re e bells. II four bells 
or m ore th ey co n tin u e th e scale. T h e D er 
m ans 
au d 
A m ericans 
u su ally 
require 
th e ir heils to be first, th ird and fifth of the 
scale. 
Som e e x p e rt bell 
udges believe 
th a t if th e good <uahties of th e F rench 
m eth o d w ere 
b e tte r 
u nderstood, 
th a t 
m eth o d w ould becom e 
m ore 
popular. 
as those notes 
w h en 
sounded by bells 
h ig h up in a c h u rc h to w er are certain ly 
m ore m usical th a n th e o th er. 
T he C hurch 
of th e D oiffinican F a th e rs a t St. S auveur, 
C ue , has an e x ce lle n t set of belts, four of 
th e heaviest in th e country. 
T h e M ethodist c h u rc h a t L u m p k in , Ga., 
has a bell m ad e by M cS hane & Co., w hich 
con tain s th e m etal of th e society’s old heil, 
w hich was over 250 years old w hen re c a st 
St. V in cen t’s C ath o lic ch u rch of th is city 
has a chim e of 14 bells, co n tain in g in th em 
th e m etal of th e old bell b ro u g h t from 
Spain, an d w hich w as 160 years old w hen 


G race E v an g elical 
C ath ern c h u rc h a t 
1-ancaster, P en n ., 
possesses 
one of th e 
o ld est and m o st h isto rical heils in th e 


country. 
It w as ordered som e tim e in th e 
J 770's of an E nglish firm , b\ th e head of an 
o rd er of m onk* in P ennsylvania. 
B etw een 
th e tim e of Its sh ip m en t and a rriv a l hostil­ 
ities broke out, 
On it* arriv a l th e o rd er of 
m onks refused to accent it because th e ir 
superior had acted w ith o u t th e ir consent, 
and th e bell w as th ro w n o v erboard in th e 
D elaw are riv e r 
It w as a fte rw a rd s raised 
and sold to a fire co n m an t in la n c a s te r, 
Penn. 
w hich in tim e sold it to a ch u rch . 
('n learn in g of lx»rd H ow e’s c ap tu re of 
P h ilad elp h ia 
th e 
P en n sy lv an ia 
S tate 
L egislature 
m et in 
th is 
c h u rc h 
and 
fearing th a t l ord H ow e in ten d ed niov- 
m g on 
L ancaster, took Hie bell dow n 
and buried it 
On th e can n u latio n of 
C ornw allis it w as resu rrected , 
nd again 
sold to th # tire d ep artm en t. Subs# u e n tly 
J. F. Bever b ought and presented it to 
G race E vangelical L u th eran ch u rch T here 
It did d u ty u n til broken a few years a g a 
The church bought a new bell, h at th e old 
one is tre a su red as a relic by th e congrega 
Hon. 
I he M cShane com pany has n o t only fu r­ 
nished 
bells 
to m any of 
th e leading 
churches in th is country, b u t bells from its 
foundry ring is every clim e u n d e r th e 
snn 
It ships hells to C hina. Jap an . T urkey. 
India I gvpt A frica. E ngland, Ireland, th e 
W est Indies and th e S andw ich Islands, 
T he Pell in St A u gustine’s chu rch . Bos 
ton cam e from th is founday, as did also 
m any of th e o th e r ch u rch fire alarm and 
o th er hell- in th e tow ns of M assachusetts 
and th ro u g h o u t New E n g lan d . 
A t th e 
centennial exposition th e M eth a n e com- 
Cany’s chim e of 13 bells w as aw arded th e 
tghest prem ium . 
In 1883 th e M cShane 
com pany placed a ch im e of n in e bells in 
tho chu rch of th o M ost P recious Blood, 
H yde Park. Mass 
T h e larg est w eighs 2660 
pounds, an d th e set ag g reg ate 9200 pounds. 
w . Ii. T. 


A GORILLA’S BRIDE. 


R e m a r k a b le A d v e n tu r e o f a n A fric a n 
W o m a n in th o C o n g o R e g io n . 
! shofflcld (Eng.I Telegraph. I 
“T he n ativ es of A frica a re cow ard* in 
w ar,” a rep o rter w as in fo rm ed 
by C arl 
S teckem an. th e ex p lo rer. 
“ T hey p refer to 
ta k e prisoners, an d co m p arativ ely few of 
th e ir enem ies are k illed o u trig h t. 
T hey are 
afraid to strik e for fe a r th ey w ill roceive a 
m ore dam aging blow in re tu rn . T hey m ako 
slaves of th e ir prisoners, a u d th e captives 
hav e a sorry tim e, 
“OI alt enem ies th ey d read th e gorilla 
m ost, and he is a foe th a t no m an d are 
despise. H e w ill fig h t a t sight. 
N um ber* 
do no t d eter bim . H e is so h u m an an d so 
desperate in his defence au d a tta c k th a t th e 
Airm ails have long learn ed th a t to fight 
w ith a gorilla is to fight to th e d eath . 
T his 
dreadful anim al keeps to Hie woods, as it is 
necessary for him to grasp a t th e houghs as 
tie w alks on hts hind legs. 
A m an is. th e re ­ 
fore, com paratively eafo if he is on th e 
prairie 
‘T h e re are som e e x tra o rd in a ry th in g s told 
of th e gorilla 
I w ill re la te one of th em . 
I 
had alw ays heard It said th a i th e m ale 
gorilla would h o t h arm a w om an. T his Is 
th e com m on belief in som e tribes. 
“(m e day we cam e to a villag e in w hich 
one hu t had been b u ilt a p art from th e rest. 
We inquired for th e reason of th is and 
found th a t it had been d ed icated to a w itch. 
T his w itch was g reatly revered. She had 
been the w ife of a gorilla. 
T he w om an had 
lived in a village iii a house th a t stood on 
th e edge of th e forest. 
A g re a t tre e o v er­ 
hu n g nor shanty. 
In th e v illag e all th e 
trees had been cu t dow n a t a precaution 
ag ain st th e gorillas. 
"O ne n ig h t one of th ese an im als cam e ou t 
of th e torest, got up in to th e big tre e w hich 
overhung th e w om an's 
house, 
clim bed 
dow n ou the roof, th re w th e roof off, sw ung 
d"w n in to th e 
h\it. seized th e w om an 
cl rn bed up th ro u g h th e hole In th e roof, up 
Into the tree am t w ent aw ay in to th e wood*, 
carrying th e w om an w th nim . 
His g re a t 
stren g th m ade th is an easy th in g for him to 
do. 
He could hold h e r in one arm . and w ith 
his two hind legs an d bis one froe forearm 
m ake his way ud an d dow n tre e s or th ro u g h 
th e woods. 
“T he w om an w as gone for m an y days. 
T he people saw th a t h er house r a d had been 
torii off. They looked carefu lly around th e 
house, and saw th a t th e re w ere no track s 
w hatever. T hey th e n knew th a t th e dread 
enem y had carried h er off. 
"< hie day she cam e hack. 
S he to ld a w on­ 
d erfu l story, 
th e g o rilla had carried h er 
for m iles into th e woods, and finally had 
Clim bed a g re a t tree and deposited h e r in 
his home. T here he tre a te d h e r very k tn u l . 
bro u g h t h er food an d d rin k , hut w ould ao t 
perm it h er to leave. 
A lte r w atch in g tier 
carefully for m a n y d a v s h e finally leit her, 
probably in ten d in g to re tu rn in a sh o rt tim e 
convinced th a t sh e w ould rem ain. 
T he 
w om an cam e dow n to th e ground and a fte r 
w andering in th e forest for sev eral days 
m ad e her wav hack to th e village. 
"T h e people at first w ere aboil to k ill her. 
b u t they finally concluded th a t she was 
possessed of e x tra o rd in a ry pow ers. T hey 
therefor# b u ilt b e r a house for herself, su p ­ 
plied lier w ith every com fort, an d looked up 
to h er as a sacred person.” 


T H E 
B O S T O N 
S T O C K : 
M A R K E T . 


Latest Q u o ta tio n s .............................3 P. M. 
LAND STOCKS. 
,— Jan. 27—.. 
Bld. 
Asked. 
60 
8 116 
.26 
8 Vs 
A nniston C ity ... 
A sp in w all............. 
B o o th b ay............... 
B oston ..................... 
Boston VV Bower 
B o y lsto n ... ........ 
B ro o k lin e. ........ 
C am pobello ......... 
C u tler..................... 
E ast B o sto n ......... 
F renchm ’n’s Bay 
I,enox..................... 
Lam oine................ 
M averick............... 
N ew port................ 
P ayson................... 
Penobscot B a y ... 
San D iego.............. 
S ullivan H arbor. 
S w am p sco tt......... 
T opeka.................. 
W est E n d ............. 
W inter H a rb o r.. 
W inthrop .............. 
W o llasto n ............ 
RAILROAD STOCKS 
.Uch, Top A 8 r . 
8 3 % 
35V* 
A tlantic A P ac... 
— 
5 
Boston A A lb .... 210 
B oston A Low ell 108 
B oston A M aine. 211 
B oston A P ro v .. 
— 
Cat S o u th e rn ,... 
C entral M ass.... 
16*4 
C entral M ass pf. 
2844 
Cheshire p re f..,. 104 
Chi, B u r A N or. 


26— , 
Asked. 
61 
8 


6 
6*4 
SU 
*v» 
IV* 


8*4 
eve 
4 
06 


av* 


I v . 
18 
IMI 
2 Va 


.02 Va 


6 


24 
6 % 


1 
2 V* 
2 *# 
I 
1*4 


1*4 
r> 
3 
26*4 
.05 
D/4 
.76 


IOO 
218 
203 
14 
16 
SO 


— Jan, 
Bld. 
60 
7"/* 
.26 
- 
6 V, 
— 
O' « 
6 
J * 
6 
IV* 
- 


Chi, B ur A Q ... 
ion.. 
28 
24*/8 
8 


C hi A W M idi 
Cm, San A Clev 
• 'lev A C anton. 
Clev A Can p ref 
— 
Conn R iv er..........220 
C onn A P a s s .... 114 
E astern ................ 137 
E astern p re f..., 139 
F itchburg pref.. 87% 
F lint A P M arq. 
24 
F lint A p M p ref 04 
K C. I S * G ulf 135 
K C , M A B Ir... 
- 
K C. F 8 A M em 
— 
Eouisv A F/vaus 18Vs 
I. uisv A E v o rt 42 
LaA Mo R prof.. 21 
M aine c e n tra l.. 130 
M exica n C en ... 
18Vs 
N Y A S E n g .. 
464 a 
N Y A N K p re f. 
- 
N orw ich AVVor 
— 
N o rth e rn .. . . . . . 154 
Cg A L C h am .. 
6 V* 
Old Colony 
175 
oregon 8 Line.. 
55Mi 
P ort, Saco A P. 124 


40 
108% 


R utland. 
Union P acific... 
W est End Dom., 
W est E nd n ref.. 
W isconsin C en- 
Wig Cen p re f... 
Wore, N A iiocli 


67 Vg 


83 
84 


6 7 Va 


138 
140 
8 8 
26 
05 


47 
72 


135 
a* 
117 
180 


55 V* 


I) 
68V* 
85 


84 Va 
69 
1 2 2 


«*» 


,82Ml 


IMI 
17 
I 1* 
2 Va 


26 
•5 7 Va 


8 2 % 
4 * 4 
2 1 6 # 
168 


16 Va 
20 Va 


38 
1071/4 
28 
24 
7*/* 
26V* 


137 
139 
87 V* 
24V* 


IS 
41V* 
2 1 


17*/* 
4 5 % 
116 


175 


67*4 
84 V* 
83 
34V* 


.85 


] % 


18 


6 
3V* 
20 V* 


T»4 
.76 


32t,4 
6 
216 
169 
2 1 2 
203 
14 
16*4 
30 


40 
107 % 


24 Vi 
SU 
27V i 


138 


80 


OO 


47 
72 


13 
46 


.65 
14*/* 


A llouez................ 
A tlantic*............ 
B o n a n z a .,.,.... 
B oston A Mont* 
B u tte A bo sto n 
C alum et A Hee* 255 
C e n tra l................ 
— 
D un k in ................ 
F ranklin*........... 
H u r o n ....,........ 
K earsarg e.......... 
M esn ard ............. 
N ap a.................... 
N atio n al............ 
O sceola............... 
P ew ab lc............. 
Q uincy*.............. 
R idge.................... 
- 
S aiu a Ee............ 1.45 
T a m ara c k ..........158 


MININO STOCKS. 


1 % 
2 
" 
l f 4 
.96 
49*4 
14V- 
2 6 ava 


14 V* 


49V* 


.65 
15 3 V, 
OVa 
.60 
6 
2*4 
29 


4 Vt 
2 Va 
28*4 
8 
— 
- 
72 


1.60 
159 


A tclus’n new 4s 
Atchls’n n ’w ln 
M exic’n C e n 4s 
M exic’n Co Inc 
M exC ls tin c 3s 
Wi* Cen 1st*.. 
Wig Cen in c ... 


83 % 
56 Va 
OO Va 
20V* 
35*4 
97 % 


BONDS. 
83*4 
h o 'a 
69*4 


36 Va 
08 
67 


1.90 
14 
.90 
49*4 
14 
260 
IO 


15 V* 
4 
98/8 
4 y* 
2 V» 
270/s 
av* 


1.15 
1.45 
158 


R3V8 
54 Va 
63*4 
20Va 


07*/* 
6 6 Va 
TELEPHONE STOCKS. 
Am erican B ell. 215 
21 9 % 
Erie.................... 
SSY* 
39 
M exican.............. 7 0 
— 
New England.. 
54 
64Va 
Tropical 
— 
.GO 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Eastm an Car H 
2V* 
2V* 
Lamton St Ser.. 30 
30Va 
Sioux C’y.SYO* 
- 
117 
PuUm’n P al Car 191 
193 
U N LISTED STOCKS 
Am Cotton Oil.. 
2 8 % 
2 8 % 
A m Paeu Tool... 
3 
4 
Bay State Ga*.. 
22 
24 
Chi,Bos A liv er 106 
— 
Edison Ph Doll. 
6 % 
7 
Euiop’nW eldi’g 
— 
116 
Fort W ayne El. 
13*4 
14V* 
UHsoisSteel.... 97*/, 
98V* 
L ynn A boston 170 
— 
Mt Desert A ES .95 
— 
Nat Lead Trust 28 
23Vs 
W tnnialm et..., 25 
2 7 % 


‘Ex-dividend. 


.70 
64V* 
.60 


. i i i 


2 p/a 
23 
105 
6 
116 
13V* 
07% 
170 
.05 
2 1 % 
25 


130 


176 
64% 


67% 


8 6 La 
83% 
35% 
70 


2.05 
16 
.05 
60 
1 4 % 
263 
IS 


16% 
4 V* 


. 6 6 


f t 
27*4 
0 
73 
1.30 
1 .4 7 % 
160 


8 3 1 /4 
64* 4 
69% 


38 
08% 


219 
30 
.75 


.3 % 
32 


1 9 2 % 


28% 


25 


1 4 % 
OO 


2 1 % 
27Va 


NEW RATES TO AGENTS. 


No m a tte r w hat your occupation is, you 
ran m ake m oney In spare m om ents by g et­ 
tin g subscriber* to The Weekly (Hobe. 
It 
gives the larg est com m ission ever paid on a 
d o llar weekly, bend for new rates. 


CHECKERS. 


E D W IN A. D U R G IN ....................................E d ito r 
H u s to n . Jan . 29, ISHO. 
All co m m u n icatio n s in ten d ed for th is 
d e p artm e n t m u st be addressed to F d w in A. 
D urgin. lock d raw er 5220. Boston. M ass. 
New K uglaud citess aud ch eck er room s. 
891 W ashington s tr e e t 
O pen (rom 1 0 a.m . 
to lo p. rn. 
All are w elcom e. 


DRAUGHT 
B R IL L IA N T S 
AND 
M ASTER PIECES. 


BY EDWIN A. DURGIN. 
N u m b er four. 


4. 
24. 
17 


L a ir d a n d L a d y . 
1 1 .1 5 
32 17 
IO 17 26 .2.1 
23. 19 
9 .. 13 
21 14 13 
17 
8 l l 
17 14 
lo 
18 Ii) 
15 
and we h av e th o follow ing position. B lack 's 
last m ove a t one tim e w as considered a lose, 
b u t it w ill d ra w : 
BLACK. 
F 
• M+'M 


r n 
r n 


• 
W M * 
l 
o 
i 
o 
i 
m 


r n 
% 
• # < > * 
w 
H 
o 
i 
^ 
0 . ^ 0 
o 
i o 
i o 
l o 
i 


W H ITE. 
White to play. 


3 0 .2 6 R lf).. 23 
0 ti* 
14 23 
21 17 
6 . 1 0-C 24 .19 
1 0 .14* 1 9 .1 5 
23 . 27 
26 .17 
23 26 
17 . IO 
l l IS 
2 .. 7 
2 . « 
32 27-E 
7. 14 
20 l l 
26. 23 
25 2 I.D H IO* 
« 
2 
23 27* 
7 
14 
18 .22 
27 23 
8 .11 
31 “ 4 
2 3 ..2 6 
23 .18 
l l IB* 
28 24 
IM 23* 
14 
18 
12 16 
14 O F 30 
26 
24 
I '* 
22 28 
10.. 12 
o 
14 
24 .20 
80 20 H 18 23 
10.. 19 
18.. 
9 
26 30 
l l 
7l K 26 31 
27 ..2 4 
26..30* 23 
18-G 3 IO 
2 3 ..1 2 
•Hest moves. 
This lea\ es tho following intereoting posi­ 
tion. The stu ent would do well to c re 
fully ohserve the different lines of attack 
and defence contained in the solution, a* it 
has many practical ideas that will often 
prove of service in cross board play; 
By th e late J. B ertie. 
Intnroves v ariatio n s 
47 an d 116 of A. D. P. 
WHITE. 


p 
a 
. 
p 
o 
rn, m m m 


I 
iu i 
//fa, 


J 


o 


BLACK, 
Black to play an d draw . 


16. ll- L 29. 25 
14. . 9 
17 
14 
fl. 
9 
17. 14 J im. .14 
23. .18 
13 
. » 
14 
IO 
31 
26 
si 
5 
9. 13 
22. 18 
IS- 
« 
32 27-M 14 18 
18 
22 
I). 
« 
8 
3 
26. 22 
25 
21 
13 
I) 
18 23 
6 
lo 
14 
I) 
18 
14 
21 
17 
l l . .15* D raw n. 
22. 18 
27. 23 
ii). 13 
12. 
8 
$ 
N otes. 


22 26. 
C—If 13..9 , w h ite wins. 
See A. D. P. 
D - If 31 
26, black w ins by 5 9, etc. 
E - 28 24 as th e A. D. P. 
B ut is not so 
stro n g as 32 27. 
B oth draw . 
F —28 
24 or 18 
lo boti! draw . 
G —T h e late Jo h n B usby's m o v e; 19 .15 
also draw s. 
H —.JO 25 also draw s, b u t th e te x t m ove 
is th e strongest. 
1—21 
17 is also good, b u t th e m ove given 
is best. 
T his also belongs to Mr. Bushy. 
K - T h is d iv id es th e eu em , au d secures 
position 
L 
Best, leav in g w h ite to m ove, w hile 
black co m m an d s double and sin g le corners 
at w ill. so as to draw . 
II 
It does no t m a tte r w hich w h ite plays 
first here. as lie is throw n to th o side, and 
hie k com m an d s squares ti, 9 I I, to and 15 
a t will. 
A lter black has lost th e m an th e 
v ariatio n s are n u m ero u s; so, if oho find* 
an th in g new on his ex am in atio n s he w ill 
please show it. 
It appears e v id e n t th a t 
black can d raw th ro u g h P laying 1 7 ..2 2 a t 
th e 15th m ove. 
(Var. I.) 
1 7..13 
23 18-5 18 .14 
7.. 
3 
S .. 7 
I 
5-3 24 27 
l l . . 7 
8 ..1 2 27 23 
32 .23-4 18 14 
12.. 8 
3 . 7 16 IO 
31. . 27 
26 .22 
7-. 8 
1 2 ..1 6 23 
18 
29 .2 5 
14 IO 
8 . 4 
7.. 
8 
IO 17 
2 7 .2 3 
2 2 .1 8 
3 . 7 16 2 0 - A 1 8 .1 5 
28.. 24 
IO . 15 
4 .. 8 
D raw n 
—[J. A. H ear. 
(Var. A.) 
27 .24 
3 17 
17 
l l 
a .. 
9 
D raw n 
15 .11 
24 .19 
19. .15 
I« • 7 
- [ J . W ilkin, 
t Var. 2.) 
2 9 .2 5 
2 5 ..2 1 
21 
.17 2 7 .2 3 
17 14 
3 1 .2 8 
30 20 
1 1 .1 5 22 .25 
21 
17 
32. 27 
1 7 ..1 3 
1 2 .1 8 - 
2 3 .2 8 
14 
9 
26 .3 0 
I .. 5 
2 6 ..2 2 25..21 
D raw n. 
—(J. Bertie, 
(V ar. 3.) 
31. 28 
22 .17 
17 
21 25 21 
10 .14 
32 .27-6 27.. 23 
25 
22 18 23 1 8 .2 3 
26 .22 
1 7 ..2 2 
6.. IO 2 1 ..2 5 
l l . .1 5 
2 7 .2 3 
2 3 .2 7 
2 7 .2 3 23 
18 
2 2 .1 7 
I 
0 
22 17 
2 1 ..2 5 25 21 
21 
25 
23..27-A 2 9 ..2 5 
23 .18 18 . 9 
D raw n. 
—IJ. W yllio. 
(A ar. A.) 
28 
19 
23 19 
2 5 .2 2 19.. 23 
2 2 .1 7 
2 2 .1 7 
2 2 ..1 7 
6 ..1 0 
IO ..1 4 
21 
25 
19 .23 
29.. 25 
13.. 9 
D raw n. 
17 .22 
17. 21 l l . . 1 6 
—[J. W yllie. 
(Var. 4.) 
20 .25 
27. . 24 
23 
26 1 0 .1 1 
2 1 . I i 
31 
26 
26 23 
24 20 22 25 
13 
9 
3 2 ..2 7 
21. 17 
15 
IO 
8-. 3 D raw n. 
26 30 
l l . .1 5 
20 16 25 .21 
26 21 
12.. 8 
20. .22 l l . . 7 
30 .2 0 
—[J. B ertie. 
(Var. 5.) 
l l . lo 
15.. l l 
3 0 .2 6 
26.. 22 
13.. 17 
12.. 8 
24.. 19 
19. .24 
7 
IO 
14 
IO 
23 .26 
3 0 ..2 6 
l l ..1 5 
2 2 ..1 7 
5 .14 
8 . 3 
21 .17 
18.. 9 24 20 
IO .. 7 
2 8 .3 0 
2 6 .3 0 
1 5 .1 8 17 IS 
18 
23 
2 5 ..2 1 
1 7 ..1 4 
3 .. 7 IO.. 6 
D raw n. 
—[.J. B ertio. 
(Var. 6.) 
2 9 ..2 5 
32..27-A I 
6 
26..31 
14 .18 
20.. 23 
18 .14 
23 .26 
14 .18 
21 .17 
25 21 
27. .23 
14. .18 
31. .2 6 
6 
IO 
23 
1 8 
D raw n. 


(Var. A.) 
13.. 9 
3 2 ..2 7 
6 .IO 
1 8 ..1 4 
l l . . 
7 
1 8 ..1 4 
9 .. 6 
23 .1 8 
7.. 3 
14.. 
9 
9 .. 5 
27. 23 
IO.. 7 
2 1 ..1 7 
7 . 2 
14.. 9 
D raw n. 
- { J . W yllie. 


A n I n d i a n ’s M em o ry . 
C Eger ten R. Young In December C hatauqnan.i 
“ H ow len g is it," I once asked one of these 
N o rth e rn Crees, w ho a* g u id e w as d ire c t­ 
ing o u r steps as we w ere stru g g lin g alo n g in 
th e b itte r cold in th e w ild N elson riv e r 
co u n try n o rth w e st of H udson’s hay. “since 
you trav elled th ro u g h 
th is 
la n d ? 
You 
seem to know every portage a n d crossing, 
and you strik e th e points you say you w ill, 
a lth o u g h for days I h av e no t seen th e lease 
vestige of a tra il or p ath w ay o r th e slig h t­ 
est ev id en ce th a t h u m an beings h av e ev er 
p en etrated th ese w ilds 1)6fore.” 
"M issionary.” h e replied. “ I n e v e r m ade 
th is trip bu t once before and th a t w as m any 
w in ters ago. w hen I cam e th is w ay w ith m y 
fa th e r.” 
G reat indeed w as m y asto n ish m en t, as for 
days I had ad m ired his skill an d ju d g m en t 
as w ith n ev er tailin g a c r a c y h e had 
ch eerily led us on th ro u g h th a t u n m ark ed 
w ilderness - a trip of over 3 0 0 m iles. 


H o w to E a t C o ld F o o d . 
(Good Honnekeeplng.} 
E a t all cold food slow ly. 
D igestion w ill 
n o t begin till th e te m p e ra tu re of th e food 
h as been raised by th e h e at of th e stom ach 
to 98 . ..H ence th e m ore h eat th a t can be 
im p arted to it bv slow m asticatio n th e b et­ 
ter. T h e p recip itatio n of a larg e q u a n tity 
of cold food in to th e stom ach by fast eatin g 
m ay. an d o ften does, cause d iscom fort an d 
indigestion, an d every occasion of th is k in d 
resu lts in a m easu rab le in ju ry to th e d ig est­ 
ive function. 
Ice w ater d ru n k w ith cold 
food of course increases th e m ischief. 
H ot 
d rin k s —ho t w ater, w eak tea, coffee, choco­ 
late. e tc .—w ill, on th e co n trary , h elp to p re ­ 
v e n t it. 
B u t e a t slow ly, anyw ay. 


V a n ity , A ll is V a n ity . 
(Tow n Topics.] 
B essie—H ester g o t only one w ed d in g pres­ 
e n t 
Je ssie -S o I th o u g h t. 
She w as te llin g m e 
she in ten d ed to have th e d u p licates e x ­ 
changed. 
_____________________ 


C O N S U M P T I O N 
S U H E L T C L K .E D . 
To TBS EDITOK— 
Please Inform yo u r readers th at I b a r* a positive 
rem edy ror above-nam ed disease. 
By its tim ely use 
thou san d s or hopeless cases have bean perm anently 
cured. 
I shall De glad to send tw o bottles of m y 
rem edy fbkk to an y of your readers w ho have con­ 
sum ption lf they w ill sen d m e their express a n d P.O. 
addresses. 
R espectfully. 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 P earl *t., N ew Y ork. 
wy2 St ja8 


OUR LATEST AND GREATEST PREMIUM OFFER! 


THE ‘ BAM OTH 
CYCLOPAEDIA, 


HST F O U R V O L U M E S . 


Great and Wonderful 
Work, 


CONTAINING 


2 
1 
7 
6 
P 
a g 
e s 


AND 


620 Beautiful Illustrations! 


U iefnrv 
T*B 
M ammoth 
CrcLOPjBPU 
pl lo I GI J. ot,n tains a camples* history ot 
the great American Civil W*r, profusely ii- 
insirated, with nMitered* Anecdotes of the 
Rebellion; a compute history of America, 
from its discovery by Columba* lo th# 
'. resent time; graphic dssertpttons of famous 
battle* and important event* in the history of 
ail nations, chronological history, etc., etc. 
Olnrrriithti 
This great work contains til* 
DlOgrapny. 
Ure, or all the presidents of 
the United .States, from Washington to Har­ 
rison. with portrait* and other illustrations, 
also Ute* amt portrait* of Naooleon Bona. 
oarte, Shakespeare, Byron, William Penn. 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Henry Clay, Dante! 
Webster, and famous statesmen, author#, 
poet#, generals, clergymen, ete. 


Foreign Products. Ulustratiiff 
of* rh#*'ciliium 
and pr, aration for marker of tea, coffee, ehocotate- 
cotton, flat, hemp, sugar. rice. nutmeg*, clover* 
ginger, cinnamon, auspice, pepper, cocoanuts, Pine­ 
apple*, banana), prunes, dates, raisins, figs. olive#, 
india rubber, gutta ie re ha, cork, camphor, castor 
OU, tapioca, etc., etc. 


M afursl U lefnru Interesting and instructive de- 
Isd IUlul nmuijf. sertptlons, accom panied by ii. 
Iuttradons, of numerous beasts, birds, fishes, ami 
insects, with much curious information regarding 
their life and habits. 


R tvrlnnlfitrn 
Valuable hint*and asem! suggrs 
H 51 IL >t 11UIU ■ tlons to Farmer*, treating of field 
crops, gates and fences, fertilizers, farm implements; 
live stock rutting. Including the treaim rn to f di­ 
seases of donieniTc anim als, poultry keeping, and 
how made successful and profitable; bec keeping, 
dairy farming, ete. 


f lr rh ito fittir o 
r '» n » f o r h o w n . cot- 
H I1 j 11! IC u IUI C. tags*, herns aud other outbuilding.. 
with valuable suggestions to those intending to bund. 
U n iie ah ald 
This gteat work contains tried and 
nUUSCnOIU. tested recipes for almost every dish 
for bleak fast, dinner and tea tilts deirartment alone 
being worth more than nine tenths of Ihe cook 
hooka sold; almost, innumerable hints, helps and 
suggestions to hoasckcepers. design* and • igge* 
tlons for making many beautiful things for th* 
adornm ent of home. in needlework, embroidery, 
etc.; hints on dorteultnre. telling how to be success. 
fill with all th* various plants; toilet hint*, telling 
how to preserve and 
beautify th* 
complexion, 
hands, teeth, nair, etc., etc. 
U . A l..I 
I tells how to eure.by Simms yet reliable 
!u 8 u!Cal. 
home remedies available ta every hon-*# 
hold, ev-rv disease and ailment that is eatable, this 
departm ent forming a complete medical book, lh* 
val a of which In any home can hardly be computed 
in dollars and cent*. 
„ 
Invention and Discovery, «snug 
descriptions 
of grest inventions, including th* Steam Engine, the 
Telegraph. Ihe Printing I re**, the Electric light, th* 
he wing Matriline the Telephone, the Type W riter,the 


Law. 


The World's Wonders, beautifully lliusFrHteri, 
of the Yellow stone I’a k. Yosem ite V alle, N iagara 
Falls, 'h e \lp s. I'an s. Vesuvius. Van',. *. M sn n a, the 
C anons of Colorado. 
M amm oth 
Cav#, N atural 
Bridge. W atkins Glen, the W hite M ountains, etc., 
etc. 
D escriptions, profusely illu strated , of th* 
life, m anners, custom s, peculiar form s. 
Travels. 
rites and ,cerem onies of all peoples of the world. 
Manufactures. scribed and Illu strated th* arf# 
and processes of printing, stereotyping, bookbind 
— * 
lith 
‘ 
-------- 
inc, wale 
m aking, the m an u factu re o f silk, iron. steel, gla 


sc. -wo<>d enslaving, 
lithography, photography, 
altco printing, piano m aking, w atch m aking, paper 


china, perfum ery, soap, leather, starch , w all paper, 
turpentine, postal caru s, postage slum ps, e n ,slope*. 
pens, pencils, used!** au d m any other things. 


rh* M ammoth CTcr,op.*D!A ta also a com . 
pieta law book, telling every m aa h ew he m a r 
be bls ow n law yer, and co n tain in g fu ll an d cond*# 
ex planations of the g en eral law s an d th* law s of th# 
several .States, w ith n u m ero u s form s of legal d o es- 
men!*. 


M inion- 
D escriptions a n d Illustration* of th* min- 
milling, lug of gold. silver, diam onds, coak salt, 
copper, lead, sine, tin s a d quicksilver. 


Wonders of tile Sea. iW « S J t h r s ^ ^ 
derfu l and beauti nl things found a t th* bottom of 
the ocean; the plants, dow ers, shell*, fishes, t k t , 
I likew ise pearl diving, coral fishing, etc., Ste. 


Statistical and Misceiianeous. given a vs** 
I am o u n t of useful 
and 
interesting 
Inform ation, 
I som e of w hich ut 'h e population of A m erican cities, 
are 1 and population of th e continents, of th# ‘state* 
and T erritories, and of th* principal coonties* of UM 
w orld, length of the p rincipal river*, e v id e n tia l 
vote fo (IO year*, preeidetufai statistics, a te s an d 
depth of seas, lake# an d oceans, height of m oun­ 
tains, locom otion of anim als an d velocity of bodle#, 
I height of m onum ents, tow ers and ttr u rtu is s . dis- 
; lances from W ashington, also from New T o rk . to 
im p o rtan t points, chronological history of discovery 
i arui progress, popular sobriquets of A m erica# State#, 
ritn x . etc,, com m on g ram m atical error*, rn:** for 
•ladling, pronounotation an d us# of capitals, W all 
street phraees, com m erce of the w orld, curious feet# 
! in n a tu ra l history, longevity of anim als, right of th# 
Barnes 01 stales, and of countries, of great work#, 
p o p u la r fables, fam iliar qu o tatio n s, of genius su d or 
I p lan ts dying w ords of fam ous person*, fat# of th# 
atle*, statistic* of the globe, leading governm ents 
sr tits w orld, etc., etc. 


Special to the Readers of the Weekly Globe. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 


By special airan(tement with the publisher of the Mammoth Cyclopaedia, w# 
make the following extremely liberal offer: 
We will send T h e M a m m o th 
C yclop aedia, complete, in F our V o lu m e s, ag above de«cribed, together with 
T h e W eekly G lob e for One Y ear, upon receipt of only $ I .SO . 
We prepay all 
postage. 
Or we will send the Cyclopaedia free, postpaid, to any one sending us a 
dub of 3 yearly subscribers. 


B ear In m ind th a t this Is no cheap d o llar Cyolopssdis, such as m any o thers offered as a premium, h u t a 
M a m m o t h W o r k lu F s u r V o l u m e s , with S I i n H a le # and M S * I l l u s t r a t i o n # . 


COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


HO STO N) 
M A H K .K T * . 


P r o d u c e . 
B outo*, M onday, Ja n . 37. 
B U T T E R ,Th#re tx a good dem and for strictly 
fresh cream ery. 
A n o th e r grades show no signs of 
Im provem ent an d the m arket Is w eak. 
Im itation 
cream ery and ladle goods are very qui"). 
W e q u o te: C ream ery, N orthern, 
ex tra, rtT S S a 
hi lh; do, W estern, 
e x tra, g tg rU tc; do, ex tra 1st, 
3 0 9 2 8 0 ; do, 
1st, 16/< l8oj Pi unit itll Co., M ass., 
e x tra cream ery, box, tilld) ..; do, D airy, ex tra, 2 9 i* 
23; V erm ont h a iry , e x tra , 21(<ii ..; do, N. Y„ ex ira, 
20.A 21; N. Y. A Vt- e x tra let, 1 8 * 1 9 0 ; do do Isl, 
l(V rtl7o; W estern dairy, ex tra Isl, 1 3 * 1 4 ; do, 1st, 
l l / t l'J; W estern Im itation cream ery, e x tra . Dice 
lh . do, ladle-packed, e x tra Isl- 18 * 1 4 , do, 1st, 
10,*12. T runk b u tter, % th or Va 91 p rin ts, ex tra, 
2 3 4 2 4 ; ex tra 1st, f O f t w D lh. 
O leom argarine—-Ho. F our; lo . 13c 
th; 20, 1 2% 
c; SO, 1 2 % '; 50. 12o. 
F ort 
W ashington; IO, 
; hi lh, 20, l3 % c ; 30. lS % o ; 50, 1 2 % . 
T rim s 
cly s t 14c, 
14c 
stead J 
t H I.EN E.—T here is little change to be noted oyer 
last report*. The mar ket is quiet an d only Hie best 
g ados aru in m oderate dem and. Receipts continue 
iHlgf. 
W e qu o te: New Cheese 
New York e x tra. 1 0 % * 
IO*,* ff Hi. do 1st, 11(0 lO c; do, ‘gds. M ode; V erm ont 
ex tra, tO%-*vlOV>>c; do, 1st, 9/? Hic; do, 2U», i i# 
fie; p art skim s. 4® 7c; Skim s, 2(fl'*c; Ohio ex tra, 
1 0 itl0 % r,; Ollie 1st*, 9.41 Or, 
L iverpool quotations*. 52s. 
EG G S.—The m at ket closed a little low er th an 
last week. 
Receipts co n tin u e large fo r this season 
of the year an d held stock cannot bo disposed of. 
The recent cold w eath er gave the m ark et a little 
Ai m er tone. 
We qu o te; N ear-by an d Cape. .. flh ,.c hi dozen; 
E;i*tern ex tra, ..S tif le ; do, firsts, I f l /f l tc ; 
Ver ; 
m ant an d New H am pshire e x tra, .. @ 10; New Y ork 
la;#., ..s r r ltc i M ichigan, e x tra, ..@ l7 c ; W estern, 
firsts, 
41 7c; C an ad ian firsts. , , u W doz; Held 
stock, 3(412c id doz, Lim ed, lO^flSo #1 doz. 
BEA SH.—The m ark et continues quiet a n d steady. 
Most kinds of tajans are in good supply au d prices 
firm. 
Sm all p ea au d m arrow pea are in nest de­ 
m and. 
Q uotations: 
Pea. choice N orthern hand-picked, 
J2.00irf>2.10 I i b u sh ; do, New York, hand-picked, 
sm all, 8l.9O:«;2.0O i i h ush; do m arrow . #1.8oo) 
1.85 Ai bush;' do. screened, 8l.t>0@ 1 .7 5 ; do 2ds, 
t l.4 5 $ 1 .6 6 ; 
M edium 
choice, hand-picked, 81.80 
do, screened, $ l.6 0 » )1 7 5 ; 
Yellow Eves, 
ex tra, 8 2 05;*3.OO; do, 2 d*, 8 2 .5 0 0 2 .7 5 ; R ed Kid­ 
neys. #3.28, 
D OM ESTIC FR U IT S .—The m arket on fru its is 
quiei and there is little (Icing in any p a rticu la r kind. 
Apples have ad v an ced slig h tly an d ai* fully am ple 
to tho dem and. 
D ried apple* are im proving in d e ­ 
m and. C ranberries a re sh o rt and iu good dem and 
ai advanced prices. 
We qu o te; A pples, cooking, 82.5 0 ri3 BO f) bill.; 
E ating apples, 2 3 .9 0 9 8 ,5 0 ; E vaporated apple, fair 
to good, 8 /HOC; do, fancy, ,.u ; su ndried, sliced 
and q u artered , 5 # 6 , 
G rapes—C oncord, i? basket, 4 0 a 4 5 c; C ataw ba, 
IO lb basket, 40 d iO c ; Isabella, IO-lb basket, 35 
(MOU. 
Tears, fancy, i t bush, $2.50/44.00; do, ordinary, 
SI.OO//I 25. 
C ranberries, C ape Cod, IR barrel. $ I0 .0 0 # ® lt,0 0 ; 
C ountry, 8 8 .0 0 0 1 0 .0 0 ; do, i i crate. $ 3 .2 5 * 3 .6 0 . 
V E G E T A B L E S .-T h e m ark et in vegetables is sea­ 
sonably quiet an d nothing is ta very targe supply. 
Potatoes seem to be on the m end; stocks arc higher 
and prices are higher. 
W e q uote: P otatoes—N ative, $ 1 .9 6 0 2 .2 0 ; W est- 


stan d ard , do. 33'<fS4c; No 2, do, 3 2 (F 3 2 % c; No 
3. do, 31c IR b u s h , refected w hite, 30c 
bushi 
No. a m ixed, 3 1 0 3 l% e . 
F la il. 
K ISH 
Follow ing ar* th e c u rre n t prices for th# 
w eek past: 
M ack-rcl—F.xtra B loaters, rn***, $ 2 7 , 0 0 0 9 8 OO; 
No I, do do, J2 5 .0 9 d 2 fi.0 0 ; 
No I, shore, $23.00 
# 2 8 .0 0 ; No. I day. $ 2 la >0 * 2 2 .0 0 ; No. 3 plain, 
11 rye. 
$ 1 7 .5 0 # 18.00: 
No. 3. 
m edium , $ 1 8 .0 0 * 
18.60; No. 2 . huge, $ 2 0 .0 0 * 2 1 .0 0 ; No. 2. m edium , 
» ll V 50»20.50. 
C odfish 
Dry B ank, large, 
$ 5 .0 0 * 5 .2 5 ; d c, do, 
m edium , #4 .2 5 rf4 .5 0 : 
do. N. 
8 . Shore, $ .,.. * 
. .. . ; Pickled B ank. $ 4 .7 5 * 5 .0 0 ; George*, $ 5 .7 5 # 
0.00; 
sh o re, 
$ 6 .7 5 * 0 .0 0 ; 
Hake. 
$ 2 .5 0 0 2 .7 5 ; 
H addock, 
$3 .2 5 0 3 .5 0 ; 
Pollock, pteltled, 
*8.50 
# 2 .7 5 : 
do, sleet; salted, 
$ 3 .2 5 * 3 .5 0 . 
B oneless 
Hake, 4 * 4 ‘ m# #) th; 
B oneless 
H addock, 
4 % * 
4 'Vi>■: boneless Cod, 6 07 . 
Itc rrin g -N o v a Scott# split*, large. # 6 .5 0 * 6 .7 5 ; 
do m edium , # 4 .5 0 * 5 .0 0 ; 
L abrador, 85.7500.O O ; 
R ound Shore, large, # 3 .5 0 * 3 .7 5 . 
M iir e lla n f lS 'ii. 
H ID E S AND SK IN S— Folio wing a re th* c u rre n t 
p rl'i's : 
B righton steers, 
native packer, 8 * 9 % ; 
New E ngland steers, green, 4 * 4 % ; do, d o ,co w , 3 c; 
do, do, bulls, 3 * .; 
b aited 
steer*. 7 * 7 % ; do, 
cow s, 4 % * 4 % , bulls, . . ri 5. 
C alfskins deacon*, 
2 5 # 3 f e . 6 4 7 tbs, 6 o * « 5 ; 7 4 9 lbs, 6 5 * 7 0 c ; 0 0 1 3 
lbs, W<:4 80c; Texas, d ry salted, 7.48; 
Tex S lut 
rough, 9 * . . ; T exas kips, 9 # . . ; B uenos Ayre#, 14 
(SIT ; 
Rio G rande, 
. , 0 1 1 ; 
M ontevideo, 
. . . # 
14; C ordova. 18>* . .; Rio G rande kips. 9 % * l l ; 
S ierra Leone, I t ; Bisson A G am bia, 10<*11; Zan­ 
zibar hides, 9 (1 IO; T am atrve, 8 V2.JM); Dry C hinas, 
1 0 % @ 1 2 . 
Si E D S,—There is a slig h t d em an d fo r g rass seed# 
and nrlces a re nom inal. 
W e q u o te: 
C lover, W est, 7 * 7 L a c 18 lh; do. 
N orth. 7 % 0> 7% ; do. w hite, 1 3 % * 1 4 ; 
d o .A lsik c. 
1 0 % « 12 ; do. L ucerne, 1 6 * 1 8 ; Red Top, VVest, $ 
sack, $ 1 .0 0 * 2 .1 5 ; do. Jersey , $ 2 .2 0 4 2 .3 5 ; K. J. 
bent. 8 1 .6 5 * 1 .8 5 ; H u n g arian . 70 * 8 5 e ; G old Mil. 
let, 8 0 0 4 1 .1 5 ; com m on M illet, 6##M 0c; O rchard, 
b ush $ 1 .2 6 * 1 .4 0 ; 
B lue G rass. $ 1 .3 5 * 1 .5 0 rf 
h u sh ; Tliuothy, W est, 
8 1 .6 0 0 1 .7 6 W b u sh ; do, 
N orth, # 1 .7 0 * 1 .3 5 ’«) b u sh ; 
A m erican flaxseed. 
$ 2 . >0*2.26. 
3 V L f —Q uotations a re as follow s: 
L iverpool, in 
en d , hint, #1.00,0)1.15: 
do, d u ty paid, 
# 1 .4 0 3 
1.55; It. * W ’th ’n*, $ 1 .3 5 * 1 .SO; L iverpool, c. fT, 


e m , bulk, . ,® ..; do E astern. 6 0 * 7 0 . 
Sw eet potatoes—JersevD ouble heads, $3.' 
*3.25. 
L ettuce I) doz., 6 0 * 7 6c. 
C abbage. If! barrel, 
#1.00. 
Kadish, $ doz, 60t*76o. O n io n s-N a tlv e , 
K! bld., # 2 .7 5 * 2 .0 0 ; 
do. W estern. 
$ 2 .0 0 * 2 .2 5 . 
Squash, M arrow , 7 5 c® I.OO 
bbl: H u b b ard , $1.00 
0 1 ,8 6 . T u rn ip s-R u ssia, 
bbl, 9 0 c * # l. 
HAY AND STR A W .—Receipts for the past three 
w eeks have been very em ail. 
Rye stra w is steady 
and oat is dull. 
We q uote: Fancy, $ 1 0 .0 0 * 1 7 .0 0 ; Choice, 9. .& ■.; 
do, fair to good 14.OO'»15.0O Flue, $ 1 1 .0 0 # 1 4 .0 0 ; 
Sw ale, # 9 .0 0 * 9 .6 0 ; 
Poor to o rd in ary , 
#9 .0 0 ,* 
13.00. 
Rye straw , $ 1 5 .5 0 * 1 6 .5 0 ; do do M achine, 
#10 .0 0 0 1 1 .0 0 . 
O at straw , $ 8 .0 0 0 8 .5 0 tom 
Groceries- 
C O FFF.E .—D uring the past w eek th e d em and ha# 
been good, especially in Jav as. 
W e qu o te: 
J a v a P ad ’gs, pale, .. ® ,.c ; do do, 
m edium b ro w n 
@ 23e; do do fan cy brow n, 
0 8 S % « ; do Tim or, . j i 2 2 c; do P alen ib a n g ,..c ; do 
M alang, 
22c; do A nkola, 
...,r * 2 5 c ; do 
Hol­ 
land bags. 22 0 2 3 c ; M andhellngs a n d A yer B an­ 
gles, ... '4,20c; 
M ocha, 2 5 % 4 2 6 c; 
Rio*, prim e, 
(*20c; 
do 
fair, 
19c.; 
do o rd in ary , 
I S * 
.. c : “ M aracaibo, 1 8 % 3 )2 1*4 0 ; L aguavra, 1 8 % ® 
19c: 
C osta Rica, 19% 42X o; .Jam aica, 
1 8 % * 
2 0 % c ; G uatem ala, 21® 22c; M exican, 1 0 % ® -Ic ; 
H ayti. 1 8 % e. 
F R IT T S AND NU TS—The dem and for oranges 
and lem ons ha* l>een vary good fo r this season. 
D ried fru its are in fair dem and a n d prices rule 
s>“adv. 
Nut* a re active and steady. 
Q uotations: Raisins, London layers, new , $ 2 .5 0 » 
2.8 5 ; 
.Muscatel, 
new , 
$1.80; 
Sultana. 12(410. 
Klein*, 0 % ; Valencia, new , 7 %{®8 ; do, O ndara, 
81* 8 % . 
C urrants, # 6 .5 0 * 8 .0 0 . 
C itron, Leghorn, 
1 8 * 2 0 . 
D ate* -P ersian , new . 5 0 6 % ; do, fem , 
new , 7 * 9 . Figs, layers. 1 1 0 8 5 ; do. 
keg, 6 * 7 . 
P runes. French, case, 0 * 1 2 ; do, T u rk , new , 
4 % ; do, bag, 8 % (* 3 % . 
Lem ons, 
8 ' “ 
4 .50; do Sorrento, $ 2 .5 0 * 4 .0 0 . 
O ra i_ 
$2 6 0 * 3 .5 0 ; 
.Messina. 
82 2 5 * 3 .0 0 . 
B ananas- - 
B arauna, yellow, # 1 .0 0 0 1 .1 5 ; do Red, 7 6 * 8 5 c ; 
P o rt Limon, $ 1 .5 0 * 1 .7 5 ; Jam aica, No. I . #1.50; 
8 hands, #1.10; No. 2, 75c. 
W alnuts, Io® 13o; 
P astin as, l l * lZ c ; Pecans, lO f ilfc ; K ilbcrts.O S -U ; 
A lm onds, 15® 18; Peanuts, hand-picked, 7 % * 3 % ; 
do, Fm s, 5 % *0c. 
SU G A R .—rile m arket holds strong a u d prices 
are firm. 


4 % ; do, bag, 3 % (* 3 % . 
Lem ons, Sicily, $ 2 .5 0 * 
4 .50; do Sorrento, $ 2 .6 0 * 4 .0 0 . 
O ranges— Florida, 


W e q u o te: 
Cut-Joaf, 7 % ; crushed, 7 % c ; pul. 
ertzed, 7 % c , 
cubes, 7c; pow dered, 6 7 ac; gran 
u lated , 6 % 405.uO; C onfectioners’ A. 6 % c ; s ta n - 
- 
- - 
“ 
— 
~ " “ V /8 c; Y ellow , 
d a rd A, 7 c f E x tra C, 6 % c ; C, 
4 % c . 
F l o u r a n d G r a i n . 
FLO U R .-F o llo w in g a re the cu rre n t price* for 
carlo ad lots of flour: 
F ine F lo u r.$ 2 .5 0 * 2 .7 5 ; Superfine, # 2.75@ 3.25; 
C om m on extras, $ 3 .2 0 * 3 .9 0 ; Choice e x tra s, $4.25 
(*4.75; 
M innesota bakers, 
$ 3 .8 5 * 4 .2 5 ; p aten ts, 
i 
0 . . . . ; M ichigan roller, $4 3 5 * 4 .5 0 ; 
New 
Y ork roller, #4 85 * 4 .6 0 ; Ohio an d In d ian a, $4 35 
0 4 .5 6 ; do, do, stra l’t #4.55 * 4 .6 0 ; do, do, patent, 
#5.1*0*5.15; St Louis an d III, clear. $4.35® 4.45; 
do, do, straight, # 4 .6 0 0 4 .6 0 ; do, dc, p aten t, #4.75 
0 5 .1 5 ; Spring w heat patents, $ 6 .0 0 0 5 .3 5 V bbl. 
CO RN —We qu o te; 
Yellow . . e y! b u sh ; 
high 
m ixed, 4 2 % c 4 ) b ush; Steam er yellow , 4 l% o >i 
b u sh , Steam er m ixed. 4 0 % c l l b u sh ; ordinary, 
8 8 0 4 0 c W bush. 
„ 
O A TS—No, I a n d Fancy, clipped, 3 4 % o V Posh, 


85 * 8 1 .0 0 ; C adiz, In bond. $ 1 .8 7 % * ..; T rao an l, 
bond, #2 .0 0 ; T u rk ’s Islan d , bhd., # 2 25 * 2 .4 0 . 
STA R C H —The qu o tatio n s for sta -c n a re : 
P otato 
sta rc h , 4 # 4 % c ; 
Corn, 2 % * 2 % c ; 
W heat, 4 7g 
* 6 * 4 1 . 
T u b V e r o .—The 
m ark et co n tin u es 
u n u su a lly 
quiet w ithout m uch prospects of a good business. 
W e qu o te; 
H avana w rap p ers, # 3 .5 0 * 5 .0 0 ; do, 
fine fillers, 9 5 c ® $ l.2 5 ; do, good fillers, 8 5 c * $ 1 .0 0 ; 
Y arn I a u d l l cuts, 8 5 * 1 .0 0 ; K en tu ck y lugs. 2 % 
(*4> ; do, leaf, 7 % u l2 % o : 
H av an a 
*’<f w r’s, 
3 5 * 6 0 ; do, 2ds. 2 0 * 3 0 ; do, binders, 8 0 1 2 ; do, 
seed fill, 5 * 8 ; 
C onn am i M ass fill. 5 * 8 ; 
do, 
b in d ers,IO ® IS ; do, 2ds, 1 5 * 1 9 ; do, fair w rappers, 
2 0 0 2 5 ; do. fine w rapoers. 2 2 * 3 4 : P en n w rappers. 
2 0 0 4 0 ; do, fillers, 1 0 * 2 0 . 
T U 
- 
LLOW -Follow ing a re the q u o tatio n s: Tallow , 
prim e, 4 '% * + .% ; C o u n try , 3 % * 4 ; Bone. S % ® 4 ; 
house grease, 3 % ; grease, tan n ers, 5« ® 2 S « ; do, 
chip, 2 % ® 2 % ; do, n ap h th a, 1 V s® -V h; do, h ard , 
4% 0 ID e- 
W OOL.—The receipts o f wool the past w eek w ere 
40,58 
lisles 
dom estic 
a n d 
943 
b ales 
foreign, 
against 3930 bales dom estic a u d 1235 bales for­ 
eign last week, an d 6 5 7 2 bale* dom estic an d 1512 
bales foreign for the corresponding w eek in 1889. 


W A T K H T O W 3 CATTLE M A R K E T . 


A rrlv a lso fliv e sto c k a t B righton a n i W atertow n 
for the w eek ending F rid ay , .Jan. 84, 18 9 0 : 
W estern cattle, 24 1 0 ; E astern cattle, 155; N orth­ 
ern c a ttle , 316. 
T otal, 3941. 
W estern cheep a n d lam b*, 80261 N orthern sheep 
an d lam bs. 1711; E astern sheep a n d lam bs, 904 
T otal, 10,971. 
Sw ine. 32.598. 
V eals, 567. H orses, 419. 
, 
K nees of beef c attle i»er h u n d red pounds, live 
w eight, for N ortnern a n d 
E astern cattle ranged 
from $ 2.00 to $4.50. 
Prices of beef cattle p er h u n d red pounds, dressed 
w eight ranged from $ 4 . 0 0 * 6 .5 0 . 
Prices of W estern c attle per IOO lbs. live w eight 
ran g ed from $ 3 .5 0 to $5.50. 
roiC Ks o r h id b s. t a l l o w , s k is s, a c 
C enta l ) th. 
B righton hides. 6 % ® .. 
B righton ta ll’w .4 
'* .. 
C o u n try h id es...5 
® .. 
Country tall’w. .3 
® .. 
C alf sk in s 
0 
$<} 


Each. 
Sheepskins. .. 2 5 o * g . . . . 
la m b s k in s .... 26c® # . . . . 
D alry sk ir.s.... 
Ic J)30 0 
W o o k lu n s .... 
50® # I 


W H E R E TIM E W AS NOT M ON EY. 


A B usiness M an’s T rick on a P re tty 
Book A g e n t 
"I h are been bothered to death by Dealers 
and canvassers for books,” said a Devon­ 
shire street business man yesterday. “I 
have put u p all sorts of warnings, but they 
enter just the same and talk their wares.” 
“ Ihe other day I taught one of them a 
lesson that will not so u be forgotten. It 
was last Tuesday. I was settling down to 
w ort when a pretty woman entered m r 
office. No one would suspect that she was 
a book agent. She placed a volume in 
front of me and began to talk. I told her I 
could not buy the book if I really wanted i t 
‘Never m ind,’ said she. gaily, ’It won’t cost 
you anything to look af it.’ 
"As she lustred, I did look at it. I react 
the introduction and then chapter I. It 
was about IO o’clock when I opened the 
book. At l l the pretty book attent bad be­ 
come uneasy. 
I never raised my eves. 
Another hour and she was pacing up and 
down ihe floor. At I e’clock, when she had 
nearly worn herself out, I laid the book 
down and. putting on my hat aud coat, said 
to the thoroughly exasperated 
woman: 
‘That’s a clever book. I regret that I can­ 
not read more of it, but I must away to 
dinner.’ 
‘%he was mad. but she didn’t say a word. 
Grabbing the book she shoved it into her 
satchel and made for the street,’’ 


It is said that a New York pastor is anx­ 
ious to interview the sacrilegious joker who 
led hiih innocently to pray for the repose of 
the soul of Daniel McQimty at the altar of a 
Troy church recent]*'. 
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LOST IN A MINE. 


Eighteen Honrs’ Wandering 
in the Lower Levels. 


M isidNRtnres of Tw* Boys in a Sub- 


t e r r a i n Expedition. 


following 
Misleading 
Guide-Marks 
Through Mile* of Crooked Tunnels, 


rSnn Francisco Examiner.) 
They were talking about tho recent min- 
log disaster at San l^andro that brought 
the conversation around to mini** acci­ 
dents generally, and finally one of the party 
recalled the Comstock horror of two ' ears 
ago. when a cave in the Gould 5c Carry 
buried nine men alive. 
•'I had a pretty ugly experience in the 
mines my self eight years Keo," said one of 
the party, an ex-Nevadan. 
-I was a boy of 14 or 15 then. with about 
as little sense of prudence as most boys of 
that age. and I had a chum about as old 
who was as careless as myself." 
• We lived toward the north end of Vir­ 
ginia City, and had a big back yard in which 
we always planned our expeditions. One 
day. in poking around that big yard, we 
found near aa old shed a big iron ring. This 
was fastened to a heavy plank cover that 
hid the mouth of an old shaft, This corer 
was hid by a couple of inches of dirt. 
•When the first big excitement struck 
the Comstock everybody wont to digging, 
and now the whole side of M t Davidson is 
as full of abandoned shafts aga Swiss cheese 
Is of holes. Within the town limits all the 
abandoned shafts are filled up or covered so 
ss t# keep belated pedestrians out of them. 
The mine we discovered in the cerner of 
the yard had been too extensively worked 
to allow of its being tilled up. and therefore 
had been covered up as described. 
• We didn’t lose much time in prying up 
ihat cover and beginning tho exploration 
of what we found. The shaft was evi­ 
dently an upraise from some drift of the 
lower mines, for it went down at an angle 
of about 46 . As soon as we had descended 
60 feet we saw that the workings had been 
very extensive indeed, for drifts and winces 
went off from the main shaft in every direc­ 
tion. We went into several of these, hut 
always found ourselves stopped ny a cave, 
for the workings were very old. 
Some 
shovels and picks that we discovered were 
almost gone with rust, and tho timbers 
where thev stood were lieut and crushed 
and rotten. Bv guarded inquiries wa found 
that it was in the ground oi the Ophir Min­ 
ing Company, and a drift had probably been 
extended to this place in an attempt to 
strike a ledge to the west, We knew that 
the old workings must connect with it somo- 
whnre. for the air was good and there was a 
steady up draught. 
"Finally the idea took possession of us to 
go from our mine into some of the working 
ones, and come up that way. 
• I he Andes shaft was only a few hundred 
yards from our mine, and we knew they 
must be connected. We knew enough about 
the mines to take what we thought were 
sufficient precautions against getting lost. 
I he grain of the rock showed us the direc­ 
tions as surely as a compass, so we were 
pot at all apprehensive. We thought that 
we might be down for several hours, how­ 
ever and so took along a number of extra 
candles and some lunch. Thus fixed we be­ 
gan to clamber down the old shaft, A 
hundred feet below the surface we found 
some more drifts, and spent an hour or so 
in them but all were either blocked with 
caves or else stopped in the solid porphyry. 
*vo we had to go on clambering down the 
incline 
. 
• Ben was ahead, ana I saw him stop, and 
then be shouted back to me: 
• 'This is the bottom.’ 
"He stood clear of the walls and lifted un 
his candle to examine the place. 
1 ‘Ib is is tim bottom ’ be repeated. 
*' Are you sure?’ I called back. 
- ’Yes; I - ’ 
"I saw his candle disappear amid a crash. 
He called to roe that it was all right, and to 
come down, and I cautiously followed, 
though I could riot see his light anywhere. 
boon I found out what was the matter. The 
miners had built a Platform across the shalt, 
probably to prevent things from rolling 
down, and mv companion’s weight had 
broken through the planks that had been 
placed in position so long before. Ho had 
only slid a few yards down the incline, and. 
barring a few scratches, was unhurt. A 
very little way below the old platform we 
struck the UoO-foot level of the mine. and 
siartsd off to explore the tunnels. After 
following a crooked old tunnel we came to 
a point where it forked. 
We entered the left hand tunnel, but 
found that it extended less than HO yards. 
When we came to a standstill against the 
wail of rock Ben put his candle clo,'* to the 
walltoobserv 
the gram of the porphyry. 
He made an exclamation of surprise 
fly 
the grain of the rock we had been travelling 
almost north, when we thought we were 
making good progress to the smith. When 
•r how we had got 'turned around' we could 
not tell, but there was no possibility ef doubt 
about it. 
• We lost no time in retracing our steps, 
but to our surprise when we came to the 
crooked tunnel again we saw the mouths of 
three drifts instead of two. We took the 
tunnel that led to the right and were grati­ 
fied to find that it turned to the south after 
alew yards 
It ended in an incline some­ 
thing like the one by which we had entered 
the anna Down this went Ben. while I 
waited above, so as to be able to direct him 
back with my voice. Soon I heard him 
calling to me and I followed. 
” ‘Look here.’ said Ben, putting his can­ 
dle close to a clammy timber. 
‘ I looked and saw a chalk mark. 
'• ‘We've gone round in a circle somehow.’ 
said Ben. There is the wheelbarrow you 
fell over. We bad better follow our marks 
back and try it again some other time.’ 
"I was willing, and we walked back, oc­ 
casionally stepping to see the marks on tho 
timbers. 
•* I didn’t notice those tilings before, did 
you? said my companion, as we passed half 
a dozen rusty picks that must ha\e been 
lying there a decade, at least. 
"I hadn t noticed them either, and soon 
we bumped our heads against an old lantern 
hanging from the top ol the drift. 
We 
hadn’t met that before. Then we saw more 
unfamiliar things, and we noticed that there 
was water beside the old car track, while 
the drifts by which we had come were all 
dry as a bone. 
"We looked at one another and evidently 
the same thought pas>ed through both our 
minds, but we kept on. and soon our tears 
were realized. The tunnel ended in what 
had t een, years before, a cooling station, a 
place where the miners ate their lunch and 
rested and cooled off when they were work­ 
ing in the neighboring drifts 
We had fol­ 
lowed someone else’* chalk marks, and we 
had now no idea of our whereabouts. 
"“ We can't get out the way we fame.’ 
said Ben. and no work is tieing done in the 
upper levels, so what we've got to do is to 
get down as far as we can. and we’re bound 
to run across some miners.’ Then we began 
trying to find ourselves. We took the near­ 
est tunnel and followed it until we came to 
a shaft with ladders in it. These ladders 
were crumbling and had evidently not been 
used for years, but we were not heavy and 
they did not break. Down we climbed to 
another level. This we followed as before 
• \\ believer we came to a shaft we threw 
a fragment of rock down to ascertain bow 
deep it was. Then we would climb down as 
far as we could 
We had just reached one 
level when arrish ne sound broke the still­ 
ness. The noise startled us for an instant, 
but hurrying ahead we saw hundreds of 
rats coming out of a small tunnel, at the 
mouth of which stood a mouldering old ore 
car. 
"This cheered us, for we decided that men 
must fre iuentsome place near there, or the 
rats, which in the mines live on the remains 
ot I he miners’ lunches, could get nothing to 
eat. But though we hunted until we had to 
stop and cry again, we could find bo one. 
Down an incline we went and struck a tun­ 
nel that had evidently been used more lately 
than the others. As we turned into it we saw 
a spark away off. 
Soon we saw that it 
was a caudle carried by a miner. We Jet 
out a shout, but to our amazement aud hor­ 
ror the miner dropped his candle and ran as 
if 4u devils were chasing him. We hur­ 
ried after him and picked up his candle but 
he must have turned into some other drift 
for we could not find him, and our weary 
search soon became as hopeless as before. 
We had by this time been in the mines a 
B'od many hours aud had cried ourselves 
sick. 
No matter which way we turned, 
there wa> the same dead cold walls of ro k. 
The passages were endless, they seemed to 
lead 
nowhere. 
We uas-ed several old 
cooling stations and at last we got to one 
and stopped. We were utterly exhausted, 
and with all our misery choking us we 
swallowed some of our lunch, blew out our 
candles and. holding each other’s hands, 
fell asleep. 
‘ I remember that my last thought before 
I became unconscious was thai a long time 
afterward they would find our Dodies. and I 
think I even composed my fare and ar­ 
ranged my limbs so as to make a more 
effective corpse. Nothing about this struck 
me as being funny. Indeed. I fell asleep 
crymg 
We must have slept a good many 
hours, and my next recollection is of our 
lying there together, sobbing, in the dense 
darkness. Suqdenlv I became conscious of 
a low continued roar as of water running a 
long way off. My companion heard it and 
we listened, dully wondering what it could 
be. We finally lit a candle, ate the last of 
our lunch and started to find out We had 
botn been down the mines frequently before 
and had no fear of the darkness or the rata. 
go we went without hesitation. It was not 


hard to follow the noise, Along tunnels, 
down short upraises and u p inclines we 
went until we struck our corridor. We fol­ 
lowed on toward the noise. It was louder 
here, and as we advanced it arew intent per­ 
fect roar that filled the tunnel. 
w 
"Soon we ran into a w allet wood. from 
behind which the noise cave 
We peered 
through a chink in the plana partition and 
saw a broad moving line. It was th# cable 
that hoists the cage, and that is what made 
the noise. We watched through the chink 
in the boards until we saw a cage loaded 
with rocks go up. and then began to think 
how we could reach the point from which 
the raga had started. We knew that we 
were very far under ground, for the rooks 
that wa threw down the frequent shafts 
clashed in th# water at the bottom. It was 
not long before we found a deep shaft, aud 
down that we clambered. As we neared the 
bottom we heard another rumbling—an ore 
car running along the tramway. Weehoutea 
as we w ent down the ladders and the car­ 
man answered our cry. .Soon we were stand­ 
ing bv bim. while he looked us over with 
wonder. 
’■ 'Where are we?’ we both shouted, as 
soon as we could speak. 
_ 
*' Thists the 1600 foot level of the Crown 
Point.’ he answered. 
....................... 
"the had gone a mile and a half under 
the ground and nearly a third of a mile 
down. 
We were sick and bruised and 
linngry aud our clothes were torn almost off 
of us. 
It was lo o’clock in the morning 
when we entered the old incline, and it was 
nearly 4 o'clock the next morning when the 
carman found us. In ne time at all we bad 
boon led and sent in c h a r g e d a miner on 
the cage to daylight again. 


REPORTING RAPID TALK. 


How Henry Ward Beecher Dazzled a New 
Stenographer and Drove Him to the 
Encyclopaedia. 
; Clitca^ Kvening .Tonmal.I 
"Speaking of rapid talkers makes me 
think of the time I was sent to report a 
lecture by Henry Ward Beecher.’’ said the 
mayor’s private secretary, Tom O’Neill, at 
the Press Club the other day. “I was some­ 
thing of a stenographer, and had always 
been able to keen pace with every man I 
had been assigned to take. So. with no 
misgivings. I sharpened my pencil and took 
my seat at the reporters’ table and waned 
for the distinguished divine to begin. 
"The subject was ‘Evolution.’ which, in 
those davs I knew absolutely nothiug about 
Well, be started in, and for a minute every­ 
thing went all right The second minute 
he took a spurt and I found myself pushing 
my pencil at a high rate of speed. The 
third 
minute he 
put on more steam, 
and I had to write so fast my pencil got hot 
and came near setting the paper afire. The 
fourth minute he spurted again and I was 
lost He kept on spurting until at last he 
struck his gait. Heavens! how he talked. 
No manuscript, No notes. He just stood 
up there by his desk with one hand on it. 
the other by his side. His mourn was open. 
and without changing the expression of his 
face or moving a muscle the words came 
rolling out one after another like drops of 
lead I rom the summit of a shot tower. 
‘ I did mv best to keen somewhere within 
sight of tuna, hoping that at each word he 
w ould pause brog enough for breath to 
allow me to eaten up. 
Great Jove, why 
doesn’t he stop to take a drink of water?’ I 
ejaculated. But ha didn’t stop, and at him 
I burled under my breath some very bitter 
tilings. Well, at last the thing was over. 
and, wringing out my perspiration-soaked 
clothes. I went to the office to write out my 
report. I had a bundle of notes four inches 
thick, but after I had finished the three- 
minute lot I was at sea. Instead of sub- 
heading his remarks, making full notes oc­ 
casionally. 
which would 
have enabled 
me to catch the drift of what he said. I 
had kent on taking a word here and there. 
Well, I found that I had unconsciously 
taken only the short ones, and for a clue to 
what the lecturer had discoursed on there 
was only a mass o f‘its,’ ’tie's,’ ’she’s, ofs, if 
and ands,’ and so on. 
"of course I could get nothing from them, 
and I was at a loss what to do. Had I been 
a new reporter I would have gone to the 
city editor and told him that I had been 
stuck. But I was too old for that, and I 
was about to go to him and resign my posi­ 
tion when a luckv thought struck me. I 
rushed to the library, took down the cyclo­ 
ps dia and turned to 
evolution.” It was 
too late to make an abstract, so I sat down 
aud corned two solid pages from the hook and 
turned in my copy. it was appropriately 
headed and appeared next morning, measur­ 
ing about the same amount as the lecture 
which more rapid writers had taken down 
for their papers. I was afraid the city 
editor was going to compliment me on my 
report. I ut lie evidently forgot it. 
And 
from that day to this I have never heard a 
word about it.’’ 


A D EA D -BEA T ARM Y. 


Over 6000 Persons W ho Do N ot Pay 
T heir T ailors’ Bills. 
[Philadelphia Record.] 
There are between 6000 and COOT) men 
in this city who do not nay their tailors’ 
bills. This statement is made upon tit# au­ 
thority of a member of the new institution 
known as the Merchant Tailors’ Protective 
Association and Exchange, which is pre­ 
paring the list for publication and circula­ 
tion among tho members of the organiza­ 
tion. When this blacklist is once made 
public it will ruin the c’.edit of the hun­ 
dreds who have existed off Hie tailors in the 
past. 
The list is to include not only the dead 
beats that never pay, hut all those who 
help to make the life of a tailor a burden. 
For example, it is almost impossible to 
make clothing to suit some men. 
Ne 
matter how carefully they are made some 
objection will be found, and after enough 
alterations have beep made to eat up all 
the profit, the price must he reduced ob 
the ground that after so many changes 
have been made the garment comes under 
the head of damaged goods. 
Under the 
new older of thiugs these men must change 
their tactics or depend on the ready-made 
dealers for their clothing. 
’ In the compilation of the list great cave 
ana caution will be exercised. 'I he tailors 
will all be given numbers, and the names 
of those reporting delinquents will not ap­ 
pear on the list, out opposite tile name and 
a d d re s s of each on actionable customer will 
be given Hie number ot the tailor at whose 
instance he bas been blacklisted, and the 
cause for Hie action. 
"It is only after a man has shown conclu­ 
sively that be does not intend to pay that 
his name will be reported. After dunning 
a man for a year without getting anything 
out of bim it it safe to suppose that he does 
not intend to pay, and down goes his name 
on the blacklist.’’ 


A T rifle Too Exclusive. 
[Detroit Free Pre**.] 
About a week ago a Detroit real estate 
dealer became very tired, aud had the fol­ 
lowing sign printed and posted on his door: 
"No tramps need apply.” 
"No money to lend.” 
“Haven't a postage stamp to spare.” 
"No matches supplied.” 
"We have cad the grippe.” 
"Have seen a do/er. such winters.” 
“ We are not in’ to bores.” 
"We have no railroad pass.” 
"We don’t want to invest in mines ” 
"No corns to be pared off .” 
“No stationery wanted.” 
"We don’t sign any bonds.” 
"Don’t want any life insurance.” 
“Interviewers will please keep out." 
The sign had been up a day or so when an 
old m an opened the door very carefully and 
walked in, and after a bit observed: 
“i’vo been reading your sign out here.” 
“Then profit by it.” was the brusque reply. 
He shut the door and went awav, and 
half a day later that sign came down. The 
old man had $40,000 worth of land to sell, 
and he called upon another dealer and left 
bis memoranda, with the remark that a 
man who was so mighty exclusive as that 
could n e v e r get near enough to the public 
to sell anything. 


THE FIEND IN PURSUIT. 


Glowing Description of a 
Wild Prairie Fira 


$10,000 a Y ear for Pin Money. 
•Sirs. (irundv, .lr., in New York World.] 
I chatted with one of the richest girls of 
Washington last night as to how she spent 
her $10,000 allowance. 
"I suppose it includes all of your travel­ 
ling expenses?” said L 
"Oh. dear. no. 1’apa always pays such 
things.” 
"’J hen vou pay for your living expenses, I 
suppose?” 
' What an idea!” said the millinrinaire’s 
daughter. 
"Well. do you buy your own jewels?” 
"Certainly not. My .eweis are all pres­ 
ents from my father or others.” 
"O h.it goes to 'o u r dressmaker for your 
imported dresses?" 
’ No. but I’ll tell you a secret. Mamma 
alwavs has such things put on ber bills.” 
‘Well ” said I, "for what do von spend 
it? For > our facepowder and hairpins, and 
a few cents for candy ? ’ 
"Ye es.” 
Think of $10 OOO for hairpins and candy! 
I don t wonder that the girl has to use face 
powder, do you? 


Working Like lemons to Save Life aid 


Property from Destrnctioi. 


A Roar Like Niagara as the Air Be­ 
comes a Seething Sheet of Flame. 


H ence H is G enerosity. 
[Epoch.] 
Rev. Dr. Prim rosn-I was delighted to re­ 
ceive those rast-off garments for the poor of 
my parish. It shows that there is still some 
hope of your becoming a Christian. 
Brown—Well, you see the old clothes man 
•ffered me only six shillings for the lot and 
I woald sooner have thrown them in the fire 
than be cheated like that 


‘Detroit Free Pres*.! 
It is high noon of an August day. 
Hot! Whew! but how the summer sun 
beats down on the grsat p rairie-scorching, 
withering, shriveling—heating the blood of 
man and animal until it seems to boil! We 
have turned aside into this grove of cotton­ 
woods as much for shelter as to prepare and 
eat the noonday meal. There are o n e - 
three—five—seven—ten—trees, covering a 
space ot a quarter of an acre. Here a spring 
bubbles up from strata of sand and gravel, 
and so mauy thousand animals have come 
hero to slake their thirst that the earth is 
bare of grass for the space of two acres. Not 
exactly bare, but cropped off so short and 
trodden under foot so often that it, is only a 
tnin carpet to cover the soil. The paths 
radiating away through the dry and waving 
grass are like the spokes of a wheel. 
Ah! but water touches the spot. on a day 
like this when one has been in the saddle 
since sunrise. Each man of us says so by 
word of mouth, and each horse says so in 
his look of relief after his thirst has been 
quenched. 
Whiskey! 
Brandy! 
Cham­ 
pagne! They would have been flung aside 
with a feeling of disgust. 
" 
miles to — ” 
There are no signboards on the prairie. 
Turn which way you will and the horizon 
descends to the waving grass. 
We are 
drifting on a vast island sea a sea of earth 
and grass and dying fiowers-both grass and 
flowers yielding up their lives to the weeds 
of dry. hot weather. One may hare com­ 
pany and comforts, and he may be cer­ 
tain that if he holds true to the compass he 
will come out safely, but yet the feeling 
steals over him at inter* als that he is lo st- 
driven here and there by wind and wave 
and current 
"W hat ails that, horse?” 
We all sprang up to see one of the saddle- 
horses—a veteran in years and experience— 
.standing with his head high in the air and 
pointed due west. While be looks as fixedly 
as if bis eyes had lost their power to turn, 
his nostrils quiver and dilate with excite­ 
m ent We watch him a full minute. He 
was the first to exhibit alarm, but now one 
horse after another throws up his head and 
looks to the west. 
"It’s lire, boys!” 
Had. it been night we should have seen 
the reflection. Had there been a strong 
wind the odor would have tome to us 
sooner. There is only a gentle breeze- 
languishing. dying under the fierce sun. 
hut resurrected and given a new lease of 
life at intervals by an unknown power. Bnt 
now wecan see the smoke driving heaven 
wards and shutting the blue of the west 
from our vision now the horses show 
such signs that no man could mistake. A 
great wall of flame 60 miles in length is 
rolling toward us. fanned and driven by a 
breeze of its own creation, but coming 
slowly and 
grandly. 
It takes me two 
or three minutes to climb to the top of ono 
of the trees, and from my elevated position 
lean get a grand view of the wave of fire 
which is driving before everything that 
li\ es and can move. 
We work fast. Blankets are wet at the 
spring and hung up between the trees to 
make a bulwark against sparks and smoke, 
the horses doubly sec ured, camp equipage 
piled up ann covered, and before we are 
through we have visitors. Ten or in buffalos 
come thundering—nasa tho grove—hall and 
return to its shelter, crowding as close to 
the horses as they can, and showing no fear 
at our presence. 
Next come three or four 
antelopes,their bright eves bulging out with 
fear, and their nostrils b owing out the 
heavy odor with sharp snorts. 
One rubs 
against me and licks my hand as I rub lier 
nose. 
Yelp! 
Yelp! 
Here are half a dozen 
wolves, who crowd among the buff alos and 
tremble with terror, and a score of serpents 
race over the open ground to seek the wet 
ditch which carries off the overflow of the 
spring. Last to come,and only a mile ahead 
of the wave, which is licking up everything 
in its path, is a mustang—a single animal 
which has somehow been separated from 
his herd. He comes from the north, racing 
to reach the grove before the fire shall cut 
him off. and he runs for his life. With ears 
laid back, nose pointing and his eyoa fixed 
on the goal his pace is thatof a thunder­ 
bolt. lie leaps square over one pile of camp 
outfit and goes lo rods beyond before he can 
check himself. 
Then he comes trotting 
back and crowds between two of our horses 
with a low whinny. 
There is a roar like Niagara. Tho smoke 
drives over us in a pall like midnight. The 
air seems to be one sheet of flame. Tho 
wave has swept up to the edge of tile bare 
ground, and is dividing to puss us by. We 
are in art oven. The horses snort and cough 
and olungi—the wolves howl and moan as 
the heat and smoke become intolerable. 
Thus for five minutes, and then relief 
comes. The flame has passed and the 
smoke is driving away. In their path is a 
cool breeze, every whiff of which is a grand 
elixir. 
In IO minutes the grove is so clear of 
smoke that we can see every toot of the 
earth again. A queer sight it is. It has 
been the haven of refuge for snakes, lizards, 
gophers, prairie dogs, 
rabbits coyotes, 
wolves, antelopes, deer, buffaloes, horses 
and men—enmity, antipathy and hunger 
suppressed tor the nonce that all might live 
- th a t each might escape the fiend in pur­ 
suit. 
For half an hour nothing moves. Then 
the mustang flings up his head, blows the 
last of the smoke from his nostrils, and 
starts off with a flourish of his heels. The 
buffalos go next—the deer and antelope 
follow, and in five minutes we are left 
alone. 
For 60 miles to the north, west and south 
there is nothiug but blackness-a landscape 
of despair. Away to the east the wall of fire 
is still moving on and on—implacable—re­ 
lentless—a fiend whose harvest is death and 
whoso trail is desolation. 


W here M oney is Plenty. 
[New York Weekly.! 
In some of the vaults of the United States 
sub-treasury, in Wall street, New York, 
there are ranged around the walls little re- 
ceptacles each of which contains $500,000 
in gold. The gross amount stored in the 
sub-treasury ranges from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. A visitor to the vaults was 
recently shown a package having the base 
area of a $5 bill and a height of some inches. 
"How much does it contain, do you sup­ 
pose?” inquired the treasury official. "You 
see 
it is made 
up of *10.000 bills.” 
The wondering spectator was staggered 
when 
told 
that 
the 
package 
con­ 
tained $8,000,000. 
The increase in the 
amount of money deposited in these vaults 
during the oast quarter of a century is 
something surprising. When John J. Cisco 
was the assistant treasurer at this city. 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 was considered 
a great amount of money to have in the 
vaults at one time. Yet during the admin­ 
istration of C. J. Canda. l resident Cleve­ 
land’s first assistant treasurer, the amount 
was increased to $212,000,000. Bo perfect 
was the system that Mr. Canda. in speaking 
of this, naively laid: "Yes. I suppose I had 
under my charge more money than was 
ever confided to one man at one time. But 
then it didn’t do me much good. I could 
not hare drawn out or embezzled a single 
cent of it without somebody knowing it. I 
could not even enter the vaults without 
assistance from a clerk who carried some of 
the keys.” ________________ _ 


Peculiar W eather. 
[Berkshire New*.] 
It doesn’t require a very vivid imagina­ 
tion to evolve a conversation like the fol­ 
lowing : Time, about now ; place, over east. 
Farmer [ploughing greensward)—John, go 
up to the house and mow the lawn. 
John (cutting ice on adjacent porid)—All 
right. Just as soon as I shovel through the 
drifts down by the orchard, so Sal can get 
nome. She’s down there in tne hammock. 
Farmer (wiping perspiration from his 
brow —W here’s Lizzie? 
John (from the depths of his ulster)—Gone 
to the lake with her skates and her bath­ 
ing suit. Said she didn’t know which she’d 
need. 
Voice (from the house)—Here’s a tramp 
layin’ here. He’s been sunstruck. 
Farmer—Drag him into the shade, can’t 
ye? 
Voice—No. His coat’s froze fast to the 
g r o u n d . ____________ 


P a rtn e rs W ho N ever Spoke. 
[James Payn in the Independent.] 
It has been recorded of more than one un 
happy married couple, that their disagree­ 
ments came to such a pitch that for years 
they never exchanged a word. Of course it 
was the husband who began this silent sys­ 
tem, and who stuck to it in some cases to 
what may well be called “the bitter end. 
One of them was besought by his spouse 
upon his death-bed. to utter just one 
word 
to 
her; 
and 
he 
did so. but 
not in 
token 
of 
forgiveness, for 
it 
was the monosyllable ’’No.” In partner­ 


ships not matrimonial this course of con­ 
duct has been hitherto unprecedented; 
partners are often as unequally yoked to­ 
gether as husband and wife; but when they 
quarrel, thev "have words.” and a good 
mauy of them. Last week, however, there 
w a s an instance of two gentlemen, linked 
together 
in 
commerce, who never ex­ 
changed a syllable with one another, but 
carried on such communications as were 
necessary between them on slips of paper. 
It was natural enough, since their trade 
happened to be the i-windling of the public, 
that thev should not discuss it; but it was 
not delicacy but disagreement that kept 
them dumb. 
THE CZAR IS A BRICK. 


As an 
Individual at Home He is AU 
Right; 
It is Only iii 
His Official 
Capacity That He is All Wrong. 
(Leisure Honrs.] 
To see the Emperor to best advantage he 
must be sought in the bosom of his family, 
Indeed, whatever he may think of his 
divine mission, nature cut him out for a 
simple bourgeois. Both he and his wife are 
( never happier than when they can leave all 
I state cares behind them, throw off the yoke 
of etiquette and live for their children at 
I Gatschina, Beterhof, or, best of all, in Den­ 
mark, in which country the Czar unbends 
in a manner never seen elsewhere. There 
is not so great a romp as he among all his 
nephews and nieces, lie is master of all the 
childish revels. To these princes and prin­ 
cesses the autocrat of all the Hussies is sim­ 
ply “Uncle Sasha,” and cries of “Uncle 
Sasha! Uncle Sasha!” resound all over the 
place. 
A favorite pastime of his is to stand 
amidst the merry throng and challenge 
them to pull him down. But they never 
succeed, either separately or united. The 
Czar bas most wonderful strength of muscle. 
He can bend a horseshoe or strangle a bear 
by mere force of hand. Once while in Den­ 
mark, when a conjurer was showing his 
skill. theUzar offered to produce a specimen 
of his owu abilities. He took a pack of 
cards and tore them through with the 
greatest ease. At Gatschina lie loves to go 
fishing with a harpoon by torchlight. Like 
Mr. Gladstone, he is fond of felling trees, 
but. unlike that gentleman, he equally en­ 
joys sawing them into lengths. 
I he Czar 
has five children, three sonsand two daugh­ 
ters. 
The Empress has her daughters much 
with her and has not even a so-called 
governess for them. 
Her own personal 
attendant and her lady of honor serve also 
for them. 
In part, this springs from the 
Emperor’s love for simplicity of life, but in 
part also that they try to surround them ­ 
selves with as few people as possible, so That 
as little as may be concerning their private 
life should transpire to the outer world, of 
whom they are, and not without good 
reason, much afraid. The Empress superin­ 
tends in person the ad neat iou of the two 
little grand duchesses, Xenic and < Aga, aged 
respectively 14 and ti. 
The Emperor in his 
leisure moments tries to do the same for his 
boys. 
Especially be loves to give th nm 
music and dancing lessons, for he thinks 
himself a great musician and has a predilec­ 
tion for the cornet-a piston. 
< )ne day a minister, busy reading to him 
an important document, beheld the Czar 
vanish suddenly to intone in the adjoining 
room a rhapsody mi his favorite instru­ 
ment. "Excuse me,” he said, returning 
after half an hour, “but I had so lovely an 
inspiration.” Ile takes care, however, that 
they should also have better instruction 
than he can give them, remembering how 
liis own education was neglected and how 
disastrous this has boon for him. 


S T A T E D IN N E R E T IQ U E T T E . 


J u s t W h at th e H ost and th e G uests 
Are E xpected to Do. 
[Washington Star.] 
The usual hour for a State dinner is 8 p. 
rn. As the guests arrive, which should be 
3 5 minutes before the hour set, they are 
shown to tho rooms for the removal of 
wrappings, and descend by the private 
stairway to the grand corridor, and proceed 
direct to the East room, where the President 
and lady await them. Each gentleman upon 
entering the room is handed by an usher 
a small envelope containing a card inscribed 
with the plan of the table and bearing the 
name of Hie lady he will escort. On the 
diagram 
the 
number of tho seats he 
and tho lady will occupy are marked. After 
being received by the President he ex­ 
amines the card aud immediately joins the 
lady whom he will accompany to the State 
dining-hall. 
The 
lady 
whom he ha* 
brought remains with him until her escort 
appears. 
All the guests having arrived, at the ap 
pointed hour the steward announces that 
the dinner is in readiness 
Tile President, with the first lady guest, 
leads the way to the State dining-room, fol­ 
lowed by the remaining guests. The pre­ 
siding lady. escorted by the principal man, 
closes the line 
The Marine band, mean­ 
while. performs a suitable inarch. 
In the dining-room the guests find their 
places and take the seats assigned to them 
fly the plate cards, which correspond in lo­ 
cation with the diagram handed them upon 
entering the East Hoorn. 
There are four services at all stale din­ 
ners. The dishes, in their order, are served 
on silver salvers by waiters,the guests help­ 
ing themselves. The chief waiter serves 
the 
President 
first, and then proceeds 
toward the right, and the second waiter 
toward the lelt. The same course is ob­ 
served on the opposite side of the table, be- 
ginning with the presiding lady. No one is 
ever served twice. The plates of one course 
are removed as soon as each guest is fin­ 
ished aud the plate for the next is put in its 
place. 
At the close of the dinner, which lasts 
about three hours, it has been the custom 
of late years for the gentlemen to leave the 
table with the ladies and not return. The 
custom during the earlier administrations 
was for the ladies to have their coffee 
served in the drawing-room and for the 
gentlemen to return to drink a siugle glass 
of wine to tho health of the President. 
Gentlemen wishing to enjoy a cigar retire 
during tho coffee to the corridor at the foot 
of the private stairway, but join the ladies 
when tho presiding lady makes the motion 
to retire 
After one promenade through 
the suite of parlors Hie gentlemen surrender 
the ladies to the gentlemen with whom 
thev carne, and with their own ladies take 
leave of tho President anti Ins lady. They 
should receive their wrap; 
rs and leave 
the building quietly and 
miptly. The 
last of the guests should have retired within 
30 minutes after leaving the table. 


BORN TO MARE LOYE. 


For This Sweet Pastime 
Women Were Created. 


Why One of the Fair Sex Wishes That 


She Were a Mao. 


She Gould Enact the Part of the Lover 
as It Should be Played. 


An E xpensive E n tertain m en t. 
[Washington Star.j 
The most notable entertainment without 
exception ever given at tho executive man­ 
sion where refreshments were served, was 
that to the diplomatic corps in February. 
1881, a t tho close of the Hayes administra­ 
tion. Fhere had passed before the presi­ 
dent and Mrs. Hayes 7000 persons by actual 
count. Of this number 4500 partook of the 
lavish refreshments served. 
There were 
two large wine barrels of terrapin prepared 
and served. Over 1600 loaves of bread and 
(50 
hams were made into sandwiches. 
There were nearly J OOO quarts of cream 
furnished. Nearly 100 chickens were nsod 
in salads. Over 160 gallons of coffee and 
great tanks of lemonade were consumed. 
There were cakes and confections without 


StThe steward of the household. W. T. 
Crump, who managed this enormous gas­ 
tronomic campaign, had a small army of 
men and women in the kitchen. A supply 
of 2500 clean plates was kept constantly on 
hand, and required IO dish washers. There 
were seven cooks in the kitchen and 60 
waiters employed in serving the guests. 
The actual cost of this single entertainment 
was $i»0()0. although no wines were served, 
which was more than has ever been ex­ 
pended by any president lor State dinners 
during a whole administration. The jam 
was unparalleled, owing to senators and 
others abusing the executive hospitality by 
bringing as mauy as IO ladies on the card 
designed only to include the ladies of their 
families. 
___________ 
Too M uch of M any Things. 
[New York Star.] 
Tnere is too much love in the world, said 
some one the other day to me. There is too 
much oi a great many things in this world, 
but not too m ud! of that. 
There is too much bad temper. 
Too much scandal. 
Too much evil thinking. 
Too much hard judgment. 
Too much impertinence. 
Too much weakness unforgiven. 
Too much of ban puns., 
Too mauy courses at dinner. 
Too many chestnuts. 
Too mauy women who support their hug. 
bands. 
loo many liars. 
Too many bores. 
Too many tiresome plays. 
Too many books written to soil, and not to 
read. 
Loo many—no. there are not too many 
ballies, and, while there are plenty of babies 
and plenty of love. there will always be 
plenty of happiness in this world. 


P apa F o rg o t Himself. 
iNew Yolk Sun.] 
Johnny Binks-Pa, is ivory very expen­ 
sive? 
Bink*—Very. 
"The pure white kind cost* more than 
other kinds, doesn’t it?” 
"No. my son; the white is a dollar, the red 
two dollars and the blue five dol—Oh, yes, I 
guess it does!” 


[Chicago Time*.] 
A greet deal of interest seems to have 
centred in the speculation of what women 
would do if they were men, a* set forth in a 
certain periodical. Many of the reasons 
given for wishing such a thing consisted of 
sundry mild platitudes which scarcely held 
obc’s attention during a single reading. I 
could not arouse any enthusiasm over a 
wonyin’s wish to be a man that she might 
be freed from thetyrannyof the dress maker 
and only need three suits of clothes. I 
couldn't get up a Ringle thrill over another's 
wish to be one that she might prove what 
he might do toward making home happy; 
nor could I waken any dormant interest in 
a desire to be an example of a manly 
man, 
a 
courageous 
man, 
a 
gentle­ 
man—there are thousands of such men 
already. And if women can’t think of any 
more potent reasons than those, it would be 
hitter for them just to stay women. But, 
perhaps, some of them will have to do that 
anyway. 
One woman, however, gives a very unique 
reason, She would be a man in order to 
show men how to make love; she would 
show them how women like to be made 
love to; she would be the one perfect lover. 
That is the only reason given among them, 
all which is justified by any real need of ex­ 
ample. That there are men who are chival­ 
rous, manly, courageous, and all that every 
one knows. But what woman could not 
give men hints on love-making? 
Now. I frankly admit that I could not im­ 
prove on the race of men as an example of 
any of the virtues I have enumerated. 
A 
horned animal or a very dark night would 
p lay havoc with my courage, my chivalry 
never has been called into question, and as 
to my bravery—let us draw the curtain 
right there. But, oh, what a Jover I could 
make’. 
I now realize as a solemn fact that if my 
wnole life is a failure it will tie because my 
real genius lay only in the field of love-mak­ 
ing, and fate has been cruel enough to give 
me this bent and yet make me a woman. 
But I am grateful for small favors. 
The only times I ever have heard men 
wish they were women were when discuss­ 
ing the ethics and etiquette of love-making. 
Women are the born lovers of Hie world. 
Rut men must reach a certain age and must 
have gone through with certain experiences 
before they can come to this conclusion. A 
verv young man never believes it. 
Never 
mind; a tirao will come when he will. Some 
day he will arrive at a place where he will 
think that if a woman or some other man 
couldn’t make a better lover than he has 
made they couldn’t do much, that’s all. 
And when he reaches this milestone in his 
career he begins for the first time to be in­ 
teresting to women. 
Of course there arn plenty of men who 
will scoff at the idea that men are not the 
most perfect as well as the most successful 
of lovers, and they will point trium phantly 
to their wives to prove it. 
I didn’t say that men couldn’t get m ar­ 
ried. did I? I am not trying to prove that 
men and women are continually falling in 
love with each other. 
But how many 
women can say that they found the period 
of courtship, which, alackaday! now is con­ 
sidered the only legitimate field for love­ 
making, as that perfectly blissful era which 
boo kb and other women’s experience and 
their owu fond hopes had led them to 
fancy it? 
Each woman imagines her own experi­ 
ence the only unsatisfactory one. 
She 
laments over it in secret, blames herself 
when she is not to blame, and wonders why 
others are so much more fortunate in this 
respect than herself. Then, womanlike, she 
supplements the defects from her own rich 
supply, and, above all, hides her unspoken 
dissatisfaction oven from herself. She re­ 
lates only the most perfect aspect, and so 
another hallucination is handed on down 
the ranks to disappoint another generation 
of young women. 
Perhaps if men knew the real reason of 
every broken 
engagement love-making 
would rise to a higher level. But it is very 
seldom ttiat even the man himself under­ 
stands the true inwardness of the case, 
although he may think he does. 
Many. 
manv reasons prevent a woman from stat­ 
ing lier exact objections. So that errors of 
omission and of commission, of too many 
caresses or too few, of too much jealousy or 
too little are loosely generalized in the 
familiar words “It is all a mistake. 
It 
would be better for us to part,” and the 
poor men are cast adrift, perhaps to make 
the same mistakes over again. 
Perhaps it would not be using too strong a 
statem ent to say that the man never lived 
who thoroughly understood women, or even 
one woman. Consequently none ever lived 
who saw this lack. and. seeing it. under­ 
stood its cause and remedied it. So it is I 
m aintain that a woman who has known and 
understood other women and who has seen 
this need could make tho perfectly accepta­ 
ble lover which all women have a right to 
expect. 
I do not mean that I would be one of 
those mon whose chief aim in life seems to 
be to make love to every woman they meet. 
All good women despise this type. No: I 
would love one woman, and I would stay in 
love with lier, and I would let her see that 
my chief aim in Ufo was to make her 
happy. I would keep her in love with me 
and would love her forever, and forever 
lusts longer than the marriage reception. 
It my wife came to me 150 tunes a day to 
ask me if I loved her I never would bo too 
busy to tell her. I wouldn’t answer with 
just "Yep” : or "Would I have married 
you if I hadn’t? ” or "How many times do 
you want me to tell you? Wasn’t once 
enough?” 
Nor. if I had answered lier in this way un­ 
til pride and deep wounds of spirit had 
caused lier to stop asking it. would I con­ 
sider myself the trium phant success that 
some husbands do when ttiey can boast to 
other men: T ve get my wife down now to 
a sensible point where she doesn’t expect 
such nonsense.” 
Poor creature! "Where 
she doesn’t expect it!” 
But to return to first principle*. 
Most 
men are in too much of a hurry. They make 
love as if they were trying to get through 
with it and catch a train, They storm the 
fortress before she has any desire to he 
stormed, aud before she bas made up her 
mind to which party she wishes to capitu­ 
late. 
The plainest, humblest, and most prosaic 
of women have in them a vein of sentiment, 
a touch of romance which craves a more 
distinct separation of lovem aking from 
business principles. There is not a woman 
who likes those lines: 
"Man’s love is of his life a thing apart; 
'Tis a woman’s whole existence.’’ 
We all know it is true, but we hate it just 
the same. The facts of a case have little to 
oo with woman's prejudices. I often think 
it must have I cen a woman instead of a 
man who was arguing from wrong premises, 
and when it was urged upon him that he 
and his facts were diametrically opposite, 
replied: ’’So much the worse for the facts ” 
Of course women know this particular tact 
to be true, but thev don’t like it. Yet men 
never take the trouble to hide or change it. 
Men often are not so blind that they do 
not see tne prejudices and complexities of 
woman’s nature, but they are not consti­ 
tuted to understand them by intuition as 
wemen understand men. Men must needs 
study women. Their minds naturally are 
but lll-at tuned to the subtle harmonies of 
the feminine heart. They set all things 
down to the natural curiousness aud con­ 
trariness of women, and often despise what 
they do not comprehend. 
Often the terror with which some men re 
gard these (to us) perfectly transparent com­ 
plexities could be avoided if they would 
but analyze tho cause with but half the pa­ 
tience they display in the case of an ailing 
trotter. But no Lither they edge carefully 
away from such dangers as they previously 
have experienced, or if they blunder into 
new ones they give her a sealskin and trust 
to time to heal the breach. 
lf these successful lovers—i. 
married 
men—only could know of the numbers of 
times that apparently secure engagement 
of theirs was on the point of boing broken off: 
if they knew of the doubts and fears which 
had assailed certain hearts which they 
never tried to understand, being content 
with possessing them, they might think 
that this art of love-making was worth 
looking into eveu at this late day. 
Ab! if the women of this world could 
speak their minds on this subject there 
would be consternation in the ranks of hus­ 
bands and utter rout among the lovers. 
It may be a good thing that certain old 
bachelors who now are forced to choose 
between the club and a lonely fireside do 
not know what a tittle thing it was which 
marred everything so long ago, and that 
perhaps going back just once more would 
have been the one thing needful. 
Some men are too constant and others too 
fickle: some too ardeut and some too cold: 
some too persistent aDd some too careless. 
Each woman requires different treatm ent 
from all others. Therefore it is a wise dis­ 
pensation of Brovideuce that men are not 
required to study and understand all 
women, hut simply one woman. Courtship 


and love are made up of little things. If 
women do not at once take in the full signifi­ 
cance of this let them look back and see 
how many other meu they came so near 
marrying. What little things they were 
which prevented, to be sure! 
Tins exceedingly beautiful and gifted 
woman who wished she were a man that 
she might show men how to make love,says 
two things which particularly are worth 
quoting Cere: 
”I would like to be a man that I might 
make love to two or three women in a way 
which would not shock them with 
its 
coarseness nor starve them with its poverty. 
As it is now most women deny themselves 
the expression of the best part of their love, 
because they know that it will ba either a 
puzzle or a terror to their lovers.” 
W hat a wise little woman she is! "Either 
a puzzle or a terror”—two things which the 
successful woman must avoid being consid­ 
ered bv her lover, even though in so doing 
she loses her chief pleasure. 
I believe that this brilliant creature tho­ 
roughly understands human nature at any 
ra te : also. that she would make the most at­ 
tractive and best of lovers. lf ever she has 
her wish I hone she will make love to me. 
and lf I achieve mine my first act will fie to 
return the compliment. But how horrible 
it would be. if atter all this, either of us 
should reject the other! 
Again she says: "No man yet has ever 
been all that the woman who loves him 
tries to believe him. If I were a man I 
would take care that she never found out 
her mistake.” 
Men never realize quite the height of the 
pedestal where women in love place them, 
nor do they know with how many perfec­ 
tions they are invested and how religiously 
women keep themselves deceived on tho 
subject. They cannot comprehend the suc­ 
cession of little shocks which is caused by 
the real man coming in contact with the 
ideal man. And if they did understand 
they would think ttiat such mere trifles 
should not affect the genuine article of 
love, and that women simply should over­ 
look foibles and go on loving the dam ­ 
aged object just as blindly. But what 
man 
could 
view 
his 
favorite 
m ar­ 
ble 
tumbling 
from 
its 
pedestal 
continually and losing first a finger, then a 
nose, then an arm. and would go on setting 
it up each time, admiring and reverencing 
in the mutilated remains the perfect crea­ 
tion which first enraptured him? 
He 
wouldn't take the trouble to fill up the 
nicks and glue on the lost fingers as women 
do to their idols. He wouldn’t even try to 
love it as he used. When it began to look 
too battered ap he would say: "Here, put 
tins thing in the cellar and let’s get it out of 
sight!” 
They say that Frenchmen understand the 
art of love making better than the men of 
any other nation. As to that I cannot say. 
I never was a Frenchman. They mav un­ 
derstand the finesse, the skill, the subtlety 
of it, but. unless they possess the adroitness 
to conceal even this delicate machinery 
from the eves of the beloved object, they 
too would fall short of perfection. 
No woman likes to feel that she is being 
m anouvred with: elseshesuspectsthatthe 
man possesses altogether too much skill, 
that he has bad entirely too much practice. 
Real love-making requires the patience, the 
tenderness, and the sympathy which women 
alone possess in the highest degree. Gauged 
by a woman’s love, many men love, marry, 
and die without even approximating to the 
real grand passion themselves, or compre­ 
hending that which they have inspired, for 
no one but a woman can fathom a woman’s 
love. 
_ 
_ 
HIS BABY GIRL 


He is Trying; to Bring Her Up in the Way 
She Should Go, but She Won’t Go 
That Way. 
rFredNyein Omaha World-Herald.) 
I am trying to bfing up a child in contrast 
to m yself; that is to say, in the way it 
should go. In “Good Housekeeping” I find 
a number of rules on “table etiquette for 
children:” 
Give the child a seat that shall be strictly Its own. 
Teach it to take it* seat quietly. 
To use it* napkin properly. 
To wait patiently to ba served. 
To answer promptly. 
To say “Thank yon.” 
If asked to leave the table for a forgotten article 
to do *o at once. 
Never to interrupt and ne^er to contradict. 
Never to make remarks about the food. »ueh as “I 
saw that turkey killed and how he did bleed,” a* I 
once heard a little boy remark at a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 
Teach the child to keep it* plate in order. 
Not to handle the bread or to drop food on the 
cloth and floor. 
To alway* say “Excuse me, please," to the mother 
when at home, and to the lady or hostess when 
visiting, if leaving the table before the rest of the 
party. 
To fold it# napkin and put back Its chair or push 
it close to the table before leaving. 
After leaving the table not to return. 
Now, my baby has a goat—a little high 
chair—which is strictly her own. She also 
has a little tray on which are her cup of 
milk, a plate, a knife and fork, and num er­ 
ous things for her to eat. I have found no 
particular trouble in providing her with 
this seat, but I do find it difficult to control 
her impulse to crawl out of the seat on the 
table and to sit on the tray. She would far 
rather sit on the tray and put her feet in 
the chair tfiau to sit in the chair and eat 
from the tray. Sometimes she enjoys her­ 
self by sitting on her back in the chair and 
putting her heels on the tray. She is 2flu 
years old. and when I tell her to behave 
herself she remarks very placidly, “I don’t 
want to.” 
Thereupon I speak severely 
and 
she 
begins 
to 
cry 
and 
says, 
“Bapa 
m ustn't 
say 
clat—papa 
mustn’t 
do 
dat.” 
Presently 
she 
ceases crying and asks me to wipe lier tears. 
I wipe lier tears away, and she sniffles a 
little anil then flashes me a roguish look 
from her brown eyes—and the dimple plays 
on her cheek—and she quietly takes the cup 
of milk from her tray and drops it on the 
door. "Well,” I say, "you can’t stay any 
longer-you are too bad. I shall have to 
take you away from the table.” I go over 
to her and she reaches out her arms aud re­ 
marks that she is "papa’s brave little girl” 
and “papa’s dainty little fairy,” and that 
she wants to "go up stairs and play wid de 
blocks.” 
W hat is a father to do who wishes to 
bring up a child according to good rules? 
Shall I whip her? Could you whip a baby 
who was asking you to wipe away her tears? 
Who was not baa or mean or ill-tempered? 
W’ho was simply the incarnation of the 
spirit of play ? Who preferred blocks and 
picture books ana the thousand tender and 
dainty fancies of her awakening mind to 
food? I might read her the rules from 
"Good Housekeeping.” bnt somehow I fear 
that it wouldn’t be entirely practicable. I 
know that she ought not make remarks 
about the food, although there are times 
when, under the reign 
ot 
processional 
dynasties of cooks, her father drops a 
remark or two regarding that same— 
but when she looks at 
me 
with 
an 
interest almost religious in its intensity 
and asks me if I like pie I do not feel like 
incarcerating her in a donjon keep for the 
infraction of etiquette—and when she turns 
her eyes with the uncons ious condescen- 
tion of childhood upon her grandmother 
and announces. "I like grandma’s pie.” 
even that experienced lady, who has raised 
many children, knows fully as much about 
the business, judging from results, as the 
average magazine writer, is not displeased 
enough to talk about. 
J p. nder what we would do at our house 
if that baby should sit quietly in her chair 
through one meal, should wait patiently for 
her dessert, should say "thank you.” should 
not interrupt should keep ber plate in or­ 
der, should fold her napkin and follow the 
other commandments laid down by the 
writer in "Good Housekeeping.” I imagine 
that some of us would cry. 


HOW WEAK MIN ARE! 


Mr. Everyday Got the Wrap 
and Then the Grippe. 


The Dominie Shows H is Spunk. 
I New York Sun.] 
“We lay the corner-stone of the new 
chapel today.” 
"I suppose you’ll fill it with papers and 
coins?” 
"No; I shall put in a dozen pairs of 
slippers and four mince pies that I received 
for Christmas,” 


A Philosopher. 
[Life.] 
Bertie Brilliant (driving home from the 
club, after having taken rather more cham 
nagne than he ought)-! say how much 
pleasanter it is to ride in a cab and think 
how much pleasanter it is to ride in a cab 
than it is to walk, than it is to walk and 
think how much pleasanter it is to ride in a 
cab than it is to walk. 


The Hotel Clerk’s Joke. 
[New York Sun,] 
"I am from Philadelphia,” remarked Mr. 
Chestnut, as he took the pen to register at 
a New York hotel. 
"All right,” replied the clerk; ‘T il send a 
boy to your room with you to show you 
how to turn off the gas.” 


Villi* ii Working the Medel Backet 
Mow; Minnie Writes. 


Cora is Studying How to Sneeze to 
Music—All Are Doing Well. 


Fancy and Fact. 
rNew York Sun.! 
Lover—Don’t withhold your consent on 
account of my income, sir. I can support 
your daughter o h $25 a week. 
Pater—Then you are a jim dandy. I never 
c o u l d . _____________ _____ 


Poetry and Arithm etic. 
[Newark Journal.] 
From e you take o, and from 9 you take 
IO; tnen from 40 take 60 and 6 will remain. 
six IX XL 
tx 
x 
L 


[“Sidney” In Puck.] 
Characters: 
Mrs. Everyday, a widow, 
Mrs. Della Creme, a matron. 
Minnie, Vinme. Cora, Dora, Mrs. Every­ 
day^ daughters (who do not appear). 
Scene—A fashionable flat. Time—Today. 


Mrs Della Creme—As you were saying— 
since Mr. Everyday died? 
Mrs. Everyday—Poor dear, he would 
surely have died had he Uvea to see this 
day—he was so sensitive. 
Mrs. Della Creme—Did I understand you 
to say that the policy lapsed just a week be­ 
fore his decease? 
Mr s. Everyday—Just six days. There was 
$300 due, and as Vinnie actually needed a 
new otter wrap, John allowed himself to be 
persuaded by me to defer the payment. 
How weak men are! 
Mrs. Della C rem e—Criminally sa Yet the 
otter vvrae was a temptation. 
Vinnie is a 
stately girl, and her form was made for a 
tailor. She dresses divinely. 
Mrs. Everyday (sighs)—Vinnie is no longer 
a girl—she is a model. 
Mrs. Della Creme—Pardon me! 
Mrs. Everyday—Vinnie is working the 
model racket. 
Mrs. Della Creme—I am still in the dark. 
Mrs. Everyday (with dignity)—The ex­ 
pression is not mine: it is that of Mine. Be­ 
dad. the French modiste. The madame is 
so coarse, at times. 
Mrs. Della Creme (confidentially)—Do you 
know. I sometimes suspect the madame is 
an American! 
Mrs. Everyday (also confidentially)—If you 
will promise—but of course, you will—? 
Mrs. Della C rem e-C ertainly! 
Mrs. Everyday (with emphasis—She was 
born in Jersey City! 
Mrs. Della Creme—Ah! (Pause.) But you 
have not explained— 
Mrs. Kvervday-Of course, it is a secret, 
Mme. Bedad provides all of Yinnie’s ward­ 
robe, and in return Vinnie mentions her 
name everywhere. 
Mrs. Delia Creme—The madame is to bo 
congratulated. And Minnie? 
Mrs. Everyday—Minnie is writing a novel. 
Mrs. Della Creme (doubtfully)—Every body 
writes novels nowadays. 
Mrs. Everyday—Bo I told Minnie when 
she began. I said to h e r:’’You know noth­ 
ing of life” (she is only 18); "you have never 
been in love” (it is a lore story), "and you 
must draw on your imagination for your 


Mrs. DellaCreme—And she’reohed-? 
Mrs. Everyday—That she had seen the 
prospective publisher, and he told her that 
young girls always wrote novels that were 
not-no! let me see—oh, yes! erotic—th at’s 
the word! 
Mrs. Della Creme—YY hat does that mean? 
Mrs. Everyday—Interesting. I presume. 
It is not half finished: yet you can’t think 
how strong some of the scenes are. 
Mrs. Della Creme—Not at all like real 


Mrs. Everyday—Oh. dear, no! That’s its 
strong point. The publisher said anybody 
could write a realistic novel. 
Mrs. Della Creme—I am sure it will be a 
success And Cora?-(Starts). What was 
that horrid noise in the next room? 
Mrs. Everyday (placidly)—That was Cora. 
She is studying how to sneeze to music. 
Mrs. Della Creme—I never heard of such 
athing! 
Ti . 
Mrs. Everyday—It is a novelty, and, you 
know, whistling is getting so common. 
Mrs. Della Creme (dubiously)—Is it musi­ 
cal? 
Mrs. Everyday (frankly)—Well, no. 
Still 
you know Wagner— 
Mrs. Della Creme (hastily)—Y’es, I know. 
Mrs. Everyday (mercilessly)—If vou know 
what the theme is you can follow it with­ 
out very much difficulty. She intends to 
confine her efforts to concertos and sonatas 
where sho can have some latitude. At Mrs. 
Riffraff’s last Wednesday—By the way you 
were not there? 
Mrs. Della Creme—No: I was absolutely 
forced to stav at nome. because Nolly’s baby 
had convulsions. W hat did I miss? 
Mrs. Everyday (impressively)—Cora. She 
rendered Arditi’s waltz song and Beetho­ 
ven’s concerto in D minor, and the applause 
was 
very 
encouraging. All 
of 
Cora’s 
friends were there. 
Mrs. Della Creme—It must have been 
gratifying—to you. 
Mrs. Everyday—It was. Dora was there 
also and recited. 
Mr. Della Creme- I understand that Dora 
is to make her appearance as a reader, 
Mrs. Everyday (stiffly)—You have been 
misinformed. (Relaxing.) Dora is to make 
tier 
appearance in a dramatization of 
Messalina. 
. 
. 
Mrs. Della Creme—I did not aknow she 
could act. 
Mrs. Everyday—She made the same ob­ 
jection herself; but the manager assures 
her that acting is not an essential part of a 
modern stage representation. 
Her cos­ 
tumes for the part are very striking, and in 
two of the principal scenes you wouldn’t 
think she had anything on at all. 
Mrs. Della Creme—It will be a treat to her 
fashionable friends. 
Mrs. Everyday—That is what I tell lief. 
There is but one chance of failure. Dora is 
not married, aud I don’t see how any scan­ 
dal can attach to her. 
Mrs. Della Creme (consolingly)—All in 
gooff time. dear. Dora can’t expect to leap 
at once into the front rank of the profession. 
Mrs. Everyday (resignedly)—Well, I sup­ 
pose ber manager will attend to all the 
minor details. He savs he will see that the 
press is properly worked—whatever that 
may mean. 
Mrs. Delia Creme—Theatrical term, I dare 
sav. Well, I must really go. So all your 
girls are provided for? 
Mrs. Everyday—All. thank heaven! (With 
emotion.) Ah, Mrs. Creme, they are unjust 
who repine at the decree of fate! Bee how 
easy it is for four fatherless girts to make a 
living in this cruel world! 


which we believe is a greater distance than 
the signal from a siren can be heard. A 
new gun has just benn manufactured and 
stationed at Molino Gadd, in Sweden, Com­ 
mander Engstrom having furnished the 
drawings for this as well as the previous 
guns. The one in question is made of best 
wrought Sandviken Bessemer steel at tha 
Stafsjo Engineering Company. It is lOfeet 
long and tne calibre is GO millimetres. The 
breechloading mechanism is of Command­ 
er Engstrom’s design and allows of firing 
from 20 to 30 shots per minute. It will thus 
be possible to fire letters according to the 
Morse alphabet, one shot being a det and 
two shots close together a dash. Of this 
system of signaling more may be heard by 
and by. The breechloading mechanism cai 
be taken oat and to pieces in less than $ 
minute, and without the use of any tools. 
ana also put together without any. 
Th* 
cartridges can be used from IOO to 804 
times. The gun rest* on a gun-carriage oi 
wood and is placed in a small wooden shed, 
the barrel projecting through a hole in the 
wall. 
The shed or house is very conven­ 
iently arranged for the men. with accom­ 
modation for refilling the cartridges, etc. 
'The gun. with 130 brass cartridges, spare 
port* and ammunition for 10,000 shots, 
has cost only £275. Th* gun can probably 
stand some 40,000 shots, so the cost for a 
shot, exclusive of the powder, will be only 
about 2d. 
___ 
_____ 
BRIC-A-BRAC. 
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Josh B illings’ Philosophy. 
[New York Weekly.) 
In grate crowds ov persons, like grate 
flocks ov birds, thare iz mutch more noise 
and clattering than sense. 
Thare are but dredful few people who kan 
talk lo miunits tew yu without lugging into 
the couversashun their bak or stummuk 


Sins are the only things that i repent ov. 
I never could make euuything repenting ov 
blunders. 
Whisky friends are the most unprofitable 
ones i kno o t ; they are alwuz reddy tew 
drink with yu. but when yu are reduy tew 
drink with them, they ain’t dry. 
I look upon a pure joke w ith the same 
venerashum that i do upon the IO com­ 
mandments. 
Yu kanthire a man tew be honest. He will 
want his wages raized every morning. 
The most suctcessful meu i have ever 
known are those who are Konstantly 
mailing blunders, but never seem tew kaoit. 
I kno plenty ov folks who are so kondem 
kontrary, that if they should fall into the 
river, they would insist upon floating up 
stream. 
One ov the most reliable prophets i kno 
ov lz an old hen. They don’t prophesy enny 
eggs until after the egg baz. happened. 
Mi opinyun iz. and will kontiuue tew be. 
that the phools hay done apout az mutch 
hurt in this world az the malishus hav. 
Temper should be kurbed not broken. 
I thank the Lord for th is-w e all ov us 
hav some good thing tew lay our bad lug to 
besides ourself*. 
I don’t kno of enny thing in this world 
that iz honestly got, and virtuously spent. 
The truly great arealwus the eazyest tew 
approach. 
Fun, deviltry and death lurk in the wine- 
cup. 
Slickness iz az hard tew define az falling 
oph from a log. A man kant alwuss tell Bl­ 
ackly how he did it 
Thare iz one pashun (and it iz the mean­ 
est one) that no man who ha/ ever lived, 
La/, been free from. aud that iz envy. 
Indolence iz one of tho strongest pashuns, 
Localize it iz one ov the most natral ones. 


In tho W hispering Gallery. 
(Atlanta, Constitution.] 
An exceedingly polite young gentleman 
handed a verv pretty girl into the Capitol 
yesterday, and while looking for the keeper 
of the building to have the door leading to 
the dome unlocked, he was heard to ad­ 
dress bis companion as “Miss Alice.” For 
three hours the young couple remained 
leaning on the parapet and talking of the 
scenery and other things. 
As they were 
finally leaving the building the young man 
was heard to address the young lady as 
"My own darling precious sweetheart.” It 
was thought probable that he had not 
wasted his opportunity. 


Fate. 
[Medora Clarke in Chicago Mall.) 
Your brown hand never thrill* to mine^ 
Your dear lips never smile on me; 
I never feel your strong arm’* clasp; 
Your face I never *ee. 
Your voice should be my music, and 
I never bear Its faintest tone; 
;i 
Your life, which blesses other lives, 
Belongs to me alone. 


Unloving arms will hold yon fast. 
And careless lips on yours will rest; * . 
In place of flow’rs an empty husk 
Will lie upon your breast. 


There is a door between us locked; 
There Is one volume closed to both. 
Our drifting barks should never meet, 
Nor will we break the oath. 


What sin na* blurred my soul-ah, fate! 
My hands have done what boundless wrens 
That all this discord should have crept 
Into my sweetest song.' 


To One Beloved. 
[S. W. Jewett in New York Home Journal.) 
If I could know that all my soul desires 
As recompense for life’s prolonged endeavor, 
By sacrifice of mine could be attained— 
I would renounce all other joys forever, 
Without remet—nor feel one pang of pain, 
If that my sellish loss should prove thy gain. 


I would not ask of heaven a holler boon, 
I would not seek from earth a richer blessing 
Than thus to crown thy life with bounteous good, 
My own of garnered treasures dispossessing, 
If ail the Joy which time has granted mo 
With my last breath I could bequeath to thee. 


Call it not sacrifice. The joy supreme, 
One moment to behold the consummation 
Of all my spirit hungers to bestow— 
It is not sacrifice, but re-creation— 
Nought on this earth and nought in realms above 
Could yield a richer boon to human love. 


But to behold the pain I cannot soothe, 
To see in thine my life’s sad hours repeated, 
The noble aims which fire thy earnest soul, 
In the stern conflict of thy life defeated, 
Powerless to grasp what adverse fate denies 
To love’s deep yearning—this is sacrifice. 


My L ittle W ife. 
[M. S. Bridges in Judge.] 
I love her for her wilful ways, 
Bright tears, impetuous words of praise; 
For flashing anger’s lightning fleet, 
For questioning looks, for kisses sweet; 
I love her when she laughs, and when 
She frowns—Oh, how I love her thenl 


She is not prudent, meek or wise; 
Not such a jewel as they prize 
Who seek perfection in the form 
Of lovely woman. Sun and storm 
And fire and frost In her combine; 
But, oh, I'm very glad she’s mine. 


Her changing moods are hard to gauge— 
Now wildly gay, now mildly sage, 
1 
Now brisk and busy all about, 
Now fast asleep, now going out, 
Now wiping tears away, perplext, 
i 
Next making tea, and singing next. 


But she is at her loveliest best 
When day is done and tira^for rest 
Draws near, and sleep lianes In her eyes 
t, 
Like waiting snow in wintry skies; 
And when she kneels to say her prayer 
My worldly heart kneels with ber there. 


W e Love but Few . 
[Atlantic Monthly.] 
Oh, yes. we mean all kind words that we say 
To old friends and to new; 
Yet doll) this truth grow clearer day by day, 
We love but few. 


We love! we love! What easy words to say, 
And sweet to hear. 
• 
When sunrise splendor brightens all the way, 
And, far and near, 


Are breath of flowers aud caroling of birds, 
And bells that chime; 
Our hearts ar* light; we do not weigh our words 
At morning time! 


But when the matin music all is hushed, 
And life’* great load 
Doth weigli us down, and thick with dust 
Doth grow the road, 


Then do we say less often that we love. 
Tile word*have grown! 
With pleading eyes we look to Christ above, 
And clasp our own. 


Their lives are bound to ours by mighty bands 
No mortal strait, 
Nor death himself, with his prevailing bands, 
Can separate. 


The world is wide, and many names are dear, 
And friendship* true; 
Yet do these words read plainer, year by year— 
AYe love but few. 


To L ast N ig h t’s Bridegroom . 
[Hepburn Johns in Pittsburg Dispatch.] 
So you, mon ami, come at last 
To take back ev'ry gibe you're east 
At marriage—and lie toro tile mast 
Are humbly serving; 
Where you were wont to rule the ship 
A skipper’s come to make yon skip— 
I hope she will not spare the whip 
You are deserving. 


Ah, scoffer! mind you how vou swore— 
Fair fickle Julia was the score— 
You ne’er would a libation pour 
At Hymen’s altar? 
You even wrote a rhyme or two. 
To tell us you as soon would woo 
The hangman’s rope, as take on yon 
A husband’s halter. 


Ah, heretic! 
Escape you sha’n’t! 
Mount! mount the pulpit and recant 
Your wicked errors! and descant 
On Hymen’s virtue! 
And then—thouch still we burn you may. 
The flames of your auto de fe— 
That was the Inquisition’s way— 
* Shall never hurt you. 


You cry for mercy? ’Tis not I 
Can grant the boon, the powers lie 
With her, whose smile and simple sigh 
Have served to snare you. 
In this equation you are x; 
She represents her glorious sex— 
My verdict would be flat lex! 
But she will spare you! 


Telegraphy by Cannon Bound. 
[engineering.] 
Gans have for some years been used with 
most satisfactory results for for-signalling 
on the Swedish coast. Their signals have 
been heard as far as 12 nautical miles, 


W onderful Passion of Love. 
[Homer Greene in Rate Field’s Washington.! 
She is clad in a robe snowy white, like her purity! 
Mistily floats from her forehead her hair; 
And her dreamy dark eyes, looking into futurity, 
Mirror the vision that break* for her there. 
In the tint of her face 
And the turn of her form, 
Showing never a trace 
Of life’s struggle or storm, 
In the Innocence veiling her eves 
The proof of her maidenhood lies. 
But the maidenly fancies that daintily play 
From her heart to her eyes and her lips, 
To a welcoming haven they bear her away 
As the sails do the outgoing ships. 
More sweet than the olive-leaf joyfully carried by 
Noah’s unchangeable dove, 
They tell of the rise of the land that is lit by the 
wonderful passion of love. 


Came a guest when the soul of the summer was 
glistening— 
Stayed when the birds of the summer had flown; 
At the door of her heart he stood knocking and lilt- 
cuing, 
Craving admittance with music and moan. 
AU! the mischievous god, 
IV I th his weeping and mink, 
Blighting lives at a nod, 
Bringing heaven to earth— 
He prevailed, and she opened her heart, 
And he entered alone and apart; 
But an image he modelled from passionate lift, 
And he placed It within on a throne, 
And she worshipped and crowned It as raaldsn s a t 
wife, 
Till his soul was enwrapped with her own; 
THI her heart was fulfilled with the radiant pastina 
that’s born In the kingdom abov#- 
Hutoanity’i glory, the bountiful, beautiful, wonder* 
fill passion of love. 
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A T A L E O F A S T O R Y . 


n y F A i p i . E H J H . 


Young Augustus Dusenberry, 
Deuced literary. Tory! 
And his papa’s h eart was m erry 
W hen the graduation came. 
"I shall w rite a novel, Sire,” 
Said the youth w ith ardent fire; 
“ If I don't, then I'm a liar— 
And I’ll m ake m yself a nam e.” 


At para was influential. 
He pursued a course prudential, 
Making use his best credential 
To im m ortalize hie son. 
Ha bought pens and in k and paper, 
W ith a duplex m idnight tap er— 
" 'Twas a really proper caner ;” 
So the novel was begun. 


T hen Augustus, ripe for glory, 
Ju st sailed in to w rite a story 
W here the hero, gashed and gory, 
W ith his seven-shooter gun 
Solved a m urder undetected, 
W as twice killed, twice resurrected, 
Joined th e ' church, becam e re­ 
spected, 
And besides bad lots of fun. 


WOMAN'S WORLD. 


A Peep Into M y N eigh b or’s 


Kitchen. 


A L ittli Scheme of Hers that Pleases 


the Grecer. 


B ut to m ake th e duties lighter 
He employed a blonde typew riter. 
And a sw eeter girl or brighter 
H e had never seen before, 
fiihe was born to w ealth and sta tio n ; 
B ut some dirty, m ean relation 
Had im proved th e situation. 
And the ducats were no more. 


■Well, the noTel dragged, no wonder! 
For the strain th a t Gus was under 
Was as tough, by Jove, as thunder, 
For the fellow couldn’t th in k ; 
go he told Miss Sm ith th a t surely 
He could never sit dem urely 
Loving her, a girl so purely, 
▲ad sling novelistic ink. 


Bo it ends as we expected, 
For his love was not rejected, 
And arrangem ents were perfected 
For an early w edding day. 
T hus the world has lost the story 
Of the hero, gashed and gory. 
And A ugustus seeks for glory 
In a more congenial way. 


W h o is th e R ic h e st M a n ? 
[New York letter In Baltimore American.] 
A discussion of th a t well-known topic, 
Who is the richest m an living? has been 
aroused by the death of Mr. Havem eyer, 
him self regarded as a very w ealthy citizen, 
and worth som ething 
like 
$10,000,000. 
John D. Rockefeller, th e Standard oil'm ag­ 
nate. now comes lorw ard 
claim ing the 
honors. According to estim ates m ade from 
the inside he is worth $ 120,OOO,OOO—some 
$ 20,000,000 
more th an 
th e 
estim ated 
w ealth 
of Jay Gould. The V anderbilt 
m illions have been so divided am ong the 
heirs th at 
no 
oue of them 
is worth 
$100,000,000, wnile the Astor estate has 
also been distributed in the sam e way. 
This leaves Mr. Rockafeller richer, per­ 
haps. than any other single New I orker, 
and doubtless the richest m an in America, 
leav in g room for exaggeration, which 
usually accompanies tho estim ates of for­ 
tunes, this single citizen is probably the 
possessor of a fortune of at least one h u n ­ 
dred millions, liable to the fluctuations in 
the value of his securities. 
Gould’s fortune, which is, perhaps, very 
near this sum. is so tied up th at any a t­ 
tem pt to realize on it m ust cause a sh rin k ­ 
age. 
Much of his fortune is rn railroad 
stocks, which he m ust own in order to con­ 
trol the roads, and these are, of course, 
liable to great depreciation in value should 
he attem pt to sell out at short notice. All 
of these enorm ous fortunes have been ac­ 
cum ulated i» the span of a single life. 
Year* ago few people ever heard of Mr. 
Rockafeller, today the w ealthiest Ameri­ 
c a n living. 


Stockings with Diamonds in the Meshes 
of the Silk. 


“Come right in." com m ands Mrs. Jack, 
cheerily. “ You’ll excuse my taking you 
into the kitchen, won’t you.’ It is Saturday, 
you know." 
Ju st as though I am not fully aw aie of the 
fact, and 
haven’t waited for nearly a 
week in order to tim e my "running in" ex­ 
actly thus. I hug myself, figuratively, and 
get out my m ental notebook as I follow my 
neighbor into her cosy kitchen. 
"I think this is the pleasantest room in 
your house,” I say, taking in at a glance the 
pretty oilcloth carpet, the tinted waits, the 
shining range, the Breekless windows, so 
clear th a t if there is a ray of sunsltie out 
ol doors it is sure to fall straight through 
them . 
"Do you?” smiles Mrs. Jack, w hisking a 
little rocker out tor my benefit- 
’ Well, so 
do I. Perhaps I appreciate it all the more 
because I have always had to do my work 
in some little, gloomy, out of-the-way place, 
called by courtesy a kitchen. 
It is strange 
th at people don’t th ink m ore of this room 
when they plan their how es. I think it 
ought to be pleasant, really, because it isn’t 
going too far to say th a t three fourths of 
the m arried women in this country spend at 
least one-third their tim e in their kitchens, 
I know I do. Jack likes to sit down here, 
to >. and toast his feet of an evening. 
I am not in the least inclined to dispute 
Jack ’s taste, 
looking again around the 
cheery room. The window shades are of 
cheapest holland, but the nickel pulls 
• tu n e I.Ike •l i v e r , 
a id the sash curtains, of 8-cent m uslin, are 
so fresh and unw rinkled th a t it is a pleas­ 
ure to look at them . T here are one or two 
pictures, a looking glass, a paper holder in 
which I catch a glim pse of the fam iliar 
heading of Tine G lo b e. On the m antel 
shelf a tiny clock in an upright case is tick ­ 
ing the m om ents off, beside it is a holder 
for burnt and unburnt m atches, and just 
above this hanging against the w all— 
■‘What, are y o u looking at?" laughs my 
neighbor, following my w rapt gaze. 
"O b. 
my m em orandum slate! Y ou have no idea 
how handy th at is. My grocer says he 
wishes every woman on his route had one 
exactly like it. 
And it costs nothing to 
speak of. except a little tim e In m aking it.’’ 
Khe takes the article from its hook, and 
brings it to m e—a tiny, fivc-i ent slate, the 
fram e ebeni/ed and decorated with lines 
ol gilt paint. One half the front of the 
slate is covered by sandpaper of the finest 
variety, and above this, on the upper half, 
is w ritten in gilding: 
Scratch me, not the wall, 
Or—don’t scratch at all. 
In the top of the tram * is a brass screw- 
oye, to which ii attached one end of a tvrass 
chain, perhaps three-quarters of yard in 
le n g th ; at th e other end is a slate pencil, 
and about one-third the distance from the 
screw-eve is a ring to slip over the hook 
above tho m antel. On the reverse side of 
the slate is w ritten the word "N utm egs;” 
nothing more. 
“ When I am about my work and find th at 
I am out of som ething th at I w ant to order. 
I w rite it down." explains Mrs. Jack, briskly 
whisking the w hite of an egg to a froth. 
' Then I don’t have to keep the grocer half 
an hour while I try to rem em ber w hat I 
want, or chase him the length of a block 
w ith the molasses jug in one hand and tho 
kerosene can in the other after he gets 
away. 
•T im e Is M o n e y ,* 
you know, so. why isn 't my slate a monoy- 
saver? It saves tile wall, I know ; Jack 
used to be dreadf ully careless about scratch­ 
ing m atches—now ho won’t even light them 
on the stove! 
And—oh!” 
She flings the oven door open with a little 
cry of dism ay, but there is no harm done. 
A puff of warm , fragrant, delicious air 
greets my nostrils as she turns a sheet of 
delicately browned cake out upon 
the 
cooler. 
“Why do you m ake cake?" I question. 
Involuntarily: “I th o u g h t—” and then I 
have the grace to blush at so saucy an in­ 
sinuation. 
But Mrs. Jack only 
laughs 
again. 
"You thought my prudent notions would 
not allow of cake-m aking.” she asks. 
"T hat is true, to a great extent, but this 
cak e—” she cuts a square from one corner 
of the spicy loaf—"taste it.” she says. 
I obey. 
Really. I have never eaten a 
more delicious morsel. 
It occurs to me 
th at I m ight m ake way w ith the whole 
take, but Ifo rh ear to m ention the fact, it 
is light as air, and fairly m elts in one’s 
m outh: but I cannot help thinking that 
such viands should be rarities on the table 
of my economical little neighbor. 
"Db you like it?” she asks. 
“ U m -m -m !1’ I A n iw e r , 
with my m outh full. “Nobody could help 
it. R ut—” 
. 
" it isn’t extravagant, ’’tw inkles my neigh­ 
bor. “The whole cost is not over IO or 12 
cents. Take a heaping cup of flue w hite 
sugar, put in two large spoonfuls of butter 
ana work to a cream , add the beaten yolk 
of one egg; m easure out one cup of sw eet 
m ilk, and put two full cups of flour in your 
sifter, w ith two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
cream tarta r: add a part of the m ilk and 
flour to th e other ingredients, then dissolve 
in the rem ainder of the m ilk one teaspoonful 
of soda, put all together and mix, beat the 
white of the egg to a stiff froth and stir in 
at the last m om ent as quickly aud lightly 
as possible. T hiscake I flavored w ith a half- 
teasp o o n s! of grated nutm eg and the sam e 
of lemon extract, which m akes a delicious 
combination. Have your cake tin well but 
tered and lightly dredged with flour, shak­ 
ing oui all of the latter th at does not adhere 
to the tin ; this is sim ple and better than 
buttered paper to prevent sticking. B ake in 
an oven as botas you would need for baking 
powder biscuits and remov e as soon as dona 
This receipt is too sim ple to receive the 
attention of our famous cooks, b ut I learned 
it of a lady who had charge of the culinary 
departm ent of a popular botel, lier husband 
being the landlord, and I have told it to 
dozens 
of 
housekeepers 
who need to 
economize. I ring all sorts of changes on it, 
too. .sometimes I bake it in my great drip­ 
ping pan, cut it in two, spread one half w ith 
.lolly, lem on cream or som ething of th at 
sort, and place the other half over it. 
Again. I hake it in a loaf, adding a cupful of 
stoned raisins, or I leave out ti)© raisins and 
and put in a grating of lem on or orange 
rind. At another tim e I divide the batter 
in three parts, 
K ak e T w o of T h e m 
in jelly tins, add to th e other a sprinkling of 
cinnam on and clove, and a spoonful of m o­ 
lasses, to darken it. bake in a jellv tin and 
place between the two light cakes, w ith 
jelly betw een the layers; or I take out a 
third of th e batter, add to it a half-cupful 
of grated chocolate, pour first in my cake 
tin a portion of the 
light, 
then 
the 
dark batter, cerer w ith the light, pass a 
blade lightly through th e whole, and when 
baked I have, as the English say, a very 
‘tasty’ chocolate cake. Som etim es I use 
light brown sugar instead of the white, and 
two eggs if I have them and they are not 
tf.o expensive; in fact, the variations are 
alm ost endless. Such cake is, of course, 
nicest when fresh, but the quantity given is 
not large, and mv ’m agic' cake never goes 
begging in our fam ily. 
Receipts of this 
sort, as I said, seldom find space in our 
cook books, but they are just such as every 
w orkingm an’s wife ought to have a store 
of. Lacking these good aud inexpensive 
rules for cookery, the bakeshops are (mite 
too largely patronized fo the good of the 
family purse and digestion. 
" I’ve another pet receipt for plum pud­ 
ding.” w ent ou Mrs. Jack cheerfully, tu rn ­ 
ing boiling w ater over some raisins sue had 
been stem m ing, and draining them again as 
she talked. “I am going to m ake one for 
tomorrow, and perhaps you would like to 
know, bv the way, th a t by scalding raisins 
they can be stoned w ith less than a quarter 
the work and smokiness they otherw ise 
could? Now, for the padding—” 
“I cannot eat plum pudding,” I say, du­ 
biously. 
"You can eat this. nods my neighbor. 
"Come over to my diunertom oriow and try. 
F irst I take a half cupful each of nice 
brown sugar and butter aud beat them 
T o ii L ’x h t C ream , 
add tw o well-beaten eggs, a half cup of mo­ 
lasses and the same of sour milk. one cup 
of raisins and currants, a 
teaspoonful 
of soda iu as little w ater as will dis­ 
solve it, a half-teaspeonful each of cloves, 
cinnam on, allspice and nutm eg, and flour to 
to m ake a batter of m oderate stiffness— 
from one aud one-half to two cupfuls, ac­ 
cording to the thickening properties of the 
flour, using less nex t tim e if the pudding 
proves too dry the first 
Butter your pud- 
alng-m ould, which in my case is a lard 
pail—pour 
in 
the 
baiter 
aud 
steam 
not 
less 
than 
three 
and 
one- 
half 
or four 
hours. 
Serve w ith any 
sw eet sauce th at is liked. I frequently vary 
this rule by substituting chopped figs or 


nates for the raisins and currants, and when 
I w ant the pudding especially nice. add a 
few strips of citron or candied peel. We 
all like change, you know. althougn—” and 
her eyes tw inkle—*1 get very little of th at 
commodity mvself." 
"It is not because you don’t deserve it.’’ I 
say w ith a little sigh, as I rise to take my 
departure, “ lf* I were a m a* I should envy 
Mr. Jack. As it ie—I shall come to dinner. 
tomorrow.’’ 
"Do!” returns Mrs. Jack, heartily. 
Aunks C u y l e r. 


T U R K IS H E M B R O ID E R Y . 


P e c u lia ritie s of th e U n iq u e H a n d i­ 
w o rk of th e O rien t. 
How well we know, when we see bright 
slippers with gold em broidery, th at they are 
of Turkish m ake, and how well we know 
the Japanese dressing-gowns, w ith their 
elaborate em broidery! 
The Turks are not so celebrated as the 
Persians, E ast Indians and Japanese for 
their needlework, but they have as true 
appreciation of design and fondness for 
brilliant coloring harm oniously blended as 
other Asiatic nations. T heir braiding upon 
cloth with gold thread is well known, also 
their em broideries with silk and gold thread 
upon thin. gauze-like materials. 
The patterns for Turkish work are all 
arabe-que or of conventionalized flower 
designs; tho silks used are raw silks, dyed 
with vegetable dyes and gold thread or 
tinsel, 
t he stitches differ trom those used 
iu other European em broideries by being 
worked very much »t tho fancv or the 
worker as to p u ce and uniform ity. The 
stitches used are rope stitch, the same that 
is used in ordinary outline, only elaborately 
twisted, 
satin stitch, m ade w ith short 
stitches; point de riz, cross stitch, tent 
stitch and herringbone, worked so closely 
th at aet hing can be seen of the ground be­ 
tween them : also lines of thread thrown 
across the space and covered with tent 
stitch, while threads are draw n out in a 
design and overcast, so as to form sm all 
open squares, as the centre to a flower 
The silks used in the two stitches that 
m ake a cross stitch are frequently of differ­ 
ent colors, and tho stitches are rarely 
worked iii straight rows, but slanting or 
following the curves of the pattern. Some­ 
tim es half of the design will be worked 
with the stitches slanting towards the 
centre, and the other half w ith them an 
entirely ditlerent way. and m ade in a differ­ 
ent stitch. There is, in fact, no rule w hat­ 
soever in Turkish em broidery beyond the 
one of using quantities of dull yellow and 
a kiDd of cinnam on red. and very little 
bluo, green and orange. 
The borderings to most of the em broidery 
are m ade w ith draw n work, whose threads 
are overcast or buttonholed w ith silk of 
different shades. 
The best way to m ake up this em broidery 
you use is to cut out th e design from tho 
background, arrange it upon stam ped plush, 
slightly overcast the edges of the plush, and 
cover (lie overcasting and the raw edge 
with a line of gold thread couched down. 
These m ake handsom e cushions or table 
cavers. The T urks em broider w ith gold 
thread on gauze, crape and morocco. W ith 
the morocco they often use gold coins and 
execute the m inutest design w ithout spoil 
iug the delicate thread they use. 
M a r v e l* o f I n d i a n 41*111. 
Among the Indian em broideries cashm ere 
work ranks tho highest, and the shawls 
im ported to England and this country are 
highly prized. 
In them the needlework 
covers the m aterial, and is done in evory 
color, although w hite is preferred by many. 
The prices these shawls com m and vary 
from $250 to $1500. 
their value being 
decided by the needlework upon them . On 
a valuable shawl the border roaches nearly 
to the cen tra 
Cashm ere work is done upon 
silk or 
woollen fabric, the colors of which are red. 
black, green and white, all of which are 
frequently used in on* piece of work. They 
are joined as in inlaid applique, so as to ap­ 
pear one piece, and form in them selves 
masses of color, but they ara covered either 
w ith satin stitch in shaded floss Bilker with 
a num ber of stitches worked with tw isted 
purse silks. An Indian w orker rar ly fills in 
two spaces of the pattern alike, although 
continually using the sam e stitch. 
Some of the handsom est floss em broid­ 
eries are those worked with w hite floss 
upon scarlet grounds and used as scarfs or 
6ftSh6S. 
A pretty work, suitable for evening dress 
trim m ings is the Indian floss silk em broid­ 
ery. This work is executed upon black or 
white net, w ith w hite or colored floss silks, 
aud is very oriental in appearance. 
M o n t H e n iii I til I o f AII. 
If it had not been for tho opening of tho 
islands of .Japan we should never have 
known of some of tho 
m ost beautiful 
needlework ever produced. The Japanese 
silk em broidery seen here is m ade lor E ng­ 
land and our m arket, and is m uch inferior 
to the work used in Japan to cover over 
wedding gifts when passing from one house 
to another, or for screens or dresses. These 
are alt heirlooms. 
They rarely use black 
as a groundwork, preterriug 
pale blue. 
purple, scarlet and browu. I lie stork is a 
sacred bird, and Is generally worked with 
w hite silk. shading into gray and black, 
and w ith pink legs. 
Notice a flight of 
storks across a screen, and you will find 
th at no two are alike. 
Besides the storks, 
eagles and gay-plutnaged birds are worked, 
and .with such attention to plum age th at 
alm ost every feather is indicated. 
R a g e f o r t V r s l a n W o r k . 
Persian trim m ing bas had and is having 
a very extensive sale rn all our large cities. 
You cannot enter one of Boston’s large dty 
goods stores w ithout being confronted by 
this beautiful work. 
Persian embroidery 
from the 13th century down to the present 
tim e has been used to decorate curtains, 
shawls, quilts, housings, veils, fine linen 
and all forms of ecclesiastical garm ents. 
Gold. silver aud bronze thread is exten­ 
sively used. The m aterials used for founda­ 
tions are various. Coarse cotton backgrounds 
are frequently used, also fine cotton fa rics, 
the soft silk known as Persian silk, velvet, 
leather, thin cloth, aud wool obtained from 
goats. The last m aterial is th at used in the 
m aking of the celebrated Kerm an shawls. 
These shawls are woven by hand, and are 
made from tho under wool of a particular 
kind of w hite goat, whose wool attains a 
peculiar softness from the fin# pasturage 
round Kerm an, 
The pattern known as 
the pine, which has been so extensively 
copied in the Paisley shawls, was used in 
Persia before the 17th century, tin a piece 
of m uslin In the South Kensington Museum 
in Loudon, a V andyke border is formed by 
alternately draw ing aw ay a section and 
form ing it into m inute squares, each square 
being buttonholed over w ith colored silks, 
and leaving a section perfect, and covering 
th at w ith silk em broidery, while th e centre 
of the m uslin is filled with a round of 
draw n work, edged with pots containing 
Mowers m ade with many-colored silks. 
Embroidery in tent and cross-stitch was 
at one tim e used for wide trousers worn by 
the ladies of the harem s, hut are no longer 
in request 
W h e r e M e n E m b r o i d e r . 
F rom these clever people the Chinese 
learnt the art at a very early date, aud soon 
becamo celebrated for their productions, 
which display an am ount of labor and deli­ 
cacy of execution alm ost unsurpassed, save 
by the Japanese 
Men em broider as well as 
women, and the patftnce w ith which they 
entirely cover a state robe, curtain or screen 
with elaborate needlew ork is rem arkable. 
E nder the late dynasty robes em broided 
w ith floss silk and w ith gold and silver 
threads were worn m uch more universally 
than they are at the present tim e, as it is 
now considered sufficient to indicate a m an­ 
darin’s rank by a sm all square ot em ­ 
broidery containing his device, instead of 
repeating the same combined w ith dragons, 
riubons, and flowers, all over the dress as 
was universal during the Ming dynasty. 
Chinese ladies are also content wi h em ­ 
broidery in silk instead of floss about their 
dresses, and the costly t oss and gold em ­ 
broidery are found more upon screens and 
actors’ costum es th an upon ordinary wear­ 
ing apparel. 
Thev em broider in several 
ways. Som etim es both sides of the work 
are the same. This is done by painting the 
pattern upon transparent m aterial, stretch­ 
ing it and w orking in satin stitch back­ 
wards and forw ard so th a t there is no 
wrong side. 
l. m. w. 


D iam onds in H e r H osiery. 
At one of the shops on Broadway, where 
costly silken stockings are sold, the m ost 
expensive pair im ported this w inter were 
sold to Mrs, Sharon, wife of the California 
m illionnaire, says ;the New York M orning 
Journal. They were in the new shades of 
old rose, and so delh ately woven as to be 
sheer. The instep, up to the ankle, was em ­ 
broidered in soft gold threads, w ith em er­ 
alds and sm all diam onds caught in the 
meshes of tho silk. Over 200 stones were 
used, and they brought the price up to $500. 
Of course, it is rather too expensive for 
most people to dance out a $500 pair of 
stockm gsin on# evening. Most belies ate 
content w ith a SIO pair. Such a pair worn 
at a r-ce n t Delmonico ball were of pale 
yellow silk, w ith 
two wriggling black 
snakes showing aoove the dainty suede 
slippers. 
The heads of the snakes were 
provided w ith glittering rhinestone eves, 
th at flashed every tim e the wearer took a 
step. 
. 


R a th e r R ic h Soil. 
(Washington Post.]* 
Col. Kapp of N ebraska was talking w ith 
an E astern gentlem an, whom he m et in 
W ashington the other day, 
"Have you a fertile soil in N ebraska?” 
the E astern gentlem an asked. 
• F ertile!’' exclaim ed Col. S app; “I should 
say we h aa." and taking from his pocket a 
paper containing an aocount of the finding 
of $7000 in a box, dug up on a farm out 
there, he exclaim ed again: "F ertilel Read 
t h a t . ” 


JAY GOOLD 


L iked b y E veryb o d y W ho 


K now s Him WelL 


His Pecnliirities, His Pfrsinal Habits 


and His Meas. 


A Breezy Sketch by the Private Secre­ 


tary cf Russell Sage. 


pl olm Ernest McCann In The Epoch.] 
Mr. Gould will be 54 years of ago noxt 
May, if Caph D eath doesn’t knock at his 
door before then. For tho past two or three 
years he has looked his age, except on rare 
occasions. T here are days when he is as 
lively as a gam e trout. T h en .on his way to 
a m eeting of the directors of the M anhattan 
Railway Company in the Arcade building, 
he invariably slues into Mr. Sage’s office 
and u p to th e ticker. As he runs the tape 
through his browu, nervous fingers he al­ 
ways says, "How are they running today?” 
The first, tim e Mr. Gould put th at query to 
me, m any years ago, I thought that I should 
drop as if shot. But I rallied and refused to 
give him the inform ation he apparently de­ 
sired. for I did not think then that any oue 
so ignorant of Wall street affairs as he ap­ 
peared to be should be initiated into them . 
Still. I have hoard fresh young fellows 
tell Mr. Gould all about the m arket, and 
the reasons for its weakness or stren g th ; 
and he alw ays acknowledged thoir kind­ 
ness by an "A h?” or by; "So, th at's tho 
reason, eh?" w ithout the ripple of asm ile. 
I don’t th in k that anybody who knows 
Mr. Gould well can help liking him. 
He is 
so very m odest aud unassum ing, and he is 
such a great man. His voice is as low and 
sw eet as Annie Jgturie’s was. 
You will 
never hear him yelling harshly, or offen­ 
sively to bls clerks, or to anyone else. lf he 
feels like doing that, be w on't have them 
around. But when he does become angry, 
look out! His angor is as deadly as the tang 
of a rattler, and as quiet. 
As a boy. up in Roxbury, Delaware county. 
Mr. Gould u sk I to run around bare footed 
and help his sisters to m ilk his fath er’s 20 
cows, after driving them in from pasture. 
But he really started in ufo us bookkeeper 
to 
a 
blacksm ith. 
From 
th at he 
be­ 
cam e a clerk in a country store. T hen he 
started out as a surveyor, but his em ployer 
was a cheat, ami left young Gould literally 
"in the woods,” where lie had a good cry ’ 
and a little prayer. The first m oney he 
©• er earned was for m aking a ‘‘noon m ark ” 
for a farm er, ail hour alter the cry and 
prayer. 
Ii was just $1. From th at tim e od 
lie made money alm ost as last as he could 
count it. until ho bought from Commodore 
Garrison the control of the Missouri Pacific, 
which was then 287 m iles long. He bought 
it “for fun.” ho has since said. Those 287 
miles have up to this w riting developed into 
Io,GIX) miles. 
Mr. Gould think* th a t no man ought to be a 
failure: if any m an is, lie says, then there is 
som ething rotten behind him. either a post 
c ra n ancestor. He does not th in k th a t 
there can ever be an aristocracy of w ealth 
in this country. Ile thinks more of the self­ 
made m an than of the ready-made one. He 
thinks th a t your employe may be your son’s 
em ployer, in tim e 
lie believes, I rom sun­ 
up to sundown, iii schoolhouses. Education 
is protection, he thinks. He is us tenacious 
as a blooded bulldog. Every one th a t has 
tried to injure him has got hurt. He rarely 
touches wine, and never tobacco, h e can 
get along w ith as sm all an am ount of s eep 
as ever could the one and only Napoleon. 
lie is a great reader. He reads all the great 
novelists and poets, but be prefers autobi­ 
ographies and lives of great men. He is one 
of the hardest workers in the world. He 
is one of the m ost generous of 
m en, 
too. The sm allest boy in his office receives 
$100 from him at Christm as tim e, and I 
have known him to give one of his clerks 
five tim es th a t am ount. One day I saw on 
my desk in Mr. Russell Sage’s office a piece 
of brown wrapping paper on which was 
w ritten "Edwin Gould, m erry Christm as. 
1887. From papa: 15 bonds of $1000 each. 
T hat was som ething like a C hristm as pres­ 
ent, now. 
t hrough ail tho years when his office w as 
adjoining Mr. Sage's, not one clerk or boy 
in it ever paid one penny for lunch. I unch 
was sent in every w orking day for all hands. 
Not m uch for a rich m an to do, you may 
say. Btill, he needn’t have done it. I re­ 
m em ber, also, a fellow 
nam ed Tommy 
Sheridan, a little, red-headed, consum o 
tive chap. who was dying longer than am ­ 
ene I ever knew. Well, up to the day of his 
death Mr. Gould paid him a tine salary, for 
doing absolutely nothing, and. after Tom­ 
m y’s death, money from Mr. Gould w ent to 
Tom m y’s fam ily, for a long time. 
Still, I have heard people curs© Mr. Gould 
for being mean, aud "getting there.” But 
half of those thoughtless and vain folk do 
not know w hat they are talking about. For 
instance: < 'ne day a well-known real estate 
broker of this town w anted to see Mr. Sage. 
I was w atching the ticker in Mr. Sage’s in­ 
terests. and told him ho would bavo lo 
wait. as Mr. Hag# was closeted with Mr. 
Gould aud Capt. Hayes. 
Then lie began to 
puff and to call Mr. Gould hard names. 
I 
asked him why he did that. He said th at be 
and Mr. Gould had gone into a schem e iii 
bygone years, and th at Mr. Gould had 
“done” him out of ’’$16,000, eg a d !" Just 
then the door of Mr. Sage’s private office 
opened and Mr. Gould cam e out. took a 
peop a t the tape, said: "N ot very interest­ 
ing m arket, is it?’’ and disappeared. 
“ Who was th at m an?” said m y w ell­ 
know n real estate broker. 
"Mr. Gould, tile one who did you out of 
$15,000, egad!” said I. 
Tho tru th of Hie m atter was th a t he had 
been telling a falsehood, as lie had never 
seen Mr. Gould and m erely wished to im ­ 
press m e with his im portance. 
No. I won’t attem pt to describe that 
m an’s face. 
it is the fashion to 
dam n that Gould, 
anyw ay!" For what. now. pray? 
Ju st be­ 
cause lie has succeeded in doing w hat every 
man in Wall street is trying to do—his 
neighbor. 
I ’m not Mr. Gould’s self ap 
pointed cham pion, by any means. 
Ile has 
never given me anything—not even a tip. 
There was no reason why he should. 
But 
ho has been studied by me, in a way. for 
nine long years, and he is a true-hearted 
gentlem an, if ever there was one. 
I like 
him, and I aw not in tho habit of liking 
mean people 
Nobody ever was loyal lo 
Mr. Gould w ithout being am ply rewarded. 
Nobody was ever disloyal to him w ithout 
regretting it. 
He is a thoroughly hum an 
m an—capable of loving, capable of hating. 
Mr. Gould, more than any other lo men, 
has been the builder of the West. Think 
it over and I know th at you will agree with 
me. He has given more money awav than 
ever Jim Fiske gave, but not in F isk’s os­ 
tentatious m anner. Any m an who has ever 
worked for and near Mr. Gould, w ill swear 
by and fight for him. I have never he rd 
lam use an oath, nor an offensive expres 
Bion. I believe him to be as clean-minded 
as a good woman. He idolizes his children. 
He worshipped his wife. lie is more like 
an elder brother to his chicks than a father. 
They 
have 
everything they w ant-few 
things they do not wish for. There are Avo 
of th em : 
George, Edwin, 
Frank. Har­ 
old 
and 
Miss 
Helen. 
No 
children 
ever 
bad a better 
m other 
th an they 
had. 
U ntil they were old enough to 
know right from wrong in print, thev 
were not allowed to read anything till Mrs. 
Gould had inspected it. Mrs. Gould was as 
generous as her husband, top, and in the 
same quiet way. She dreaded seeing her 
nam e in the papers. For years Mr. Gould 
has lived at the corner of 47th street and 
5th avenue in the w inter. In the sum m er 
he is either on his yacht, in Europe, or up 
at Irvington. He bought his place up there 
in 1880 for $200,000, and it is worm over 
$1,000,000 today. It lias 20 rooms above 
the basem ent, is 3000 feet from the Hud­ 
son, has an art gallery running the depth of 
the house, a lawn of 95 acres, and a road 
leading to the entrance a quarter of a mile 
long. There are sheep, cows, horses and 
blooded fowl upon the estate, a hothouse, 
conservatory, and an arm y of gardeners. 
The conservatory is 900 feet long by 460 
feet wide. and is valued at $250,000. 
Mr. Gould rarely looks at the one he is 
listening to, I suppose he thinks it. isn’t 
worth while, after he flashes one penetrat­ 
ing look at the average man. B ut if he 
talks to you he generally keeps his bright 
brown eyes upon you. He is a splendid list­ 
ener apparently. But I should never ad­ 
vise a m an to flatter him self th at Mr. 
Gould’s thoughts aren ’t occasionally miles 
away when he is talking w ith him. Mr. 
Gould goes regularly to Dr. Baxtone church 
in 42d street. Both Mr. Mage aud Mr.Gould 
like Dr. Paxton aud his m ethods very much. 
I may say th a t the doctor looks m ore like a 
club man than a m inister. Mr. Gould paid 
$1800 for his pew. $300 m ore than the next 
highest bidder s bid. 
Mr. Gould rarely takes any notice of the 
bitter things w ritten of him. He can write 
as well him self as anyone who has ever 
w ritten about him. He said, years ago, that 
he was accused of things ne had never 
done, and abused for the doings of others. 
He can truthfully say the sam e in I moo. 
He is philosopher enough to realize th at no 
m an can escape slander who has reached 
his position. He th in k s th at his bitterest 
enem ies have alw ays been the ones to 
whom he has been kind. T hat is a deplora­ 
ble phase of hum an nature, he thinks. He 
tries to be on good term s w ith all the peo­ 
ple he meets. He is anything but a quarrel­ 
some m an; but, ''unfortunately.” he says, 
"I am not sociable.” He is not a sport, as 
Keene, Osborne, YVoerishoeffer, Bloodgood 
ana dozens of other W all street men were. 
He is loader of th e library than of the 
Casino, Ho prefers the hom e to the dress 
circle. He is the m ost dom estic of men. I 
have never heard him speak ill of anybody, 
unless the body deserved it; and then he 
said little. Mr. Gould is a m an of action, 


not of words. Many people think th a t he Is 
lacking in physical courage. 
Well, he’s got 
the quiet courage of a C 's a r. although he 
cannot weigh more than I lo pounds. 
I have told you now all I know of Mr, 
Gould. I think. W hat I have w ritten hero 
aro the shreds and patches of memorv and 
observation. I do not think that Mr. Gould 
will go to Mr. Sage’s funeral, for I think 
that Mr Sage Is likely to live to bo iii—th at 
is. 30 yearn longer. Mr. Mnldoon. the hand­ 
some, champion and gentlem anly w restler. 
tells me that an infallible sign of death is a 
'stringy” neck that is. a neck w ith hol­ 
lows in it deep enough to put one’s knock lea 
in. Well, Mr. Gould’s neck is that kind of 
a one, I am sorry to say. The whole trouble 
w ith 
Mr. Gould 
is a m ost m iserable 
stomach. I bono, for one, that he will live 
for years to come. But be s got to die to 
have his groat work universally appro 
dated, 
I suppose th at Mr. Gould is richer than 
Mr. fiago. because all those who know noth 
ing about it say th at lie is. But if they both 
were to die tomorrow, and I had a choice. I 
would choose Mr. Sage’s savings. Mr. sago 
m akes money almost as fast as Mr Gould 
and doesn t spend it naif so fast. T h at’s mv 
argum ent. 
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HIS W A STE D LIFE. 
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Monsieur Fernando, a penniless young 
composer, occupied a garret room at tho 
Bufontes. Ha was happy there, however, 
for he could now and then catch a glimpse 
of Mile, I .a C — fanning herself on th# first 
floor balcony. 
He fell, of course, desper­ 
ately in love w ith her. and as she was a 
singer, ho composed for her a song which 
he called "Love's Dying Dream .” 
W hen It was com pleted he 
ran down 
stairs with it, resolved to knock and hand it 
to a servant, but Anding the door open he 
slipped in. There was her portrait on the 
boudoir table, and ho would havo kissed it 
if a scream and a growl had not startled 
Lim 
He turned. Tho scream cam e from Mile 
L aC 
, tho growl from a gentlem an who 
Accompanied her. and on th e instant two 
hands came down on Fernande s shoulders, 
and Hie m iniature was w rested from him. 
“How careless of Augusta, "cried t he lady. 
“to leave the door open for thieves to enter. 
by.” 
The gentlem an lustily called for help. 
Fernando said nothing. Conscious of his 
terrible position, he was stricken dum b; and 
it was as one passes through the changing 
scenes of a dream th a t be knew him self to 
be arrested aud cast into prison. 
The prim a donna appeared against him 
when the proper tim e came. 
She had 
found this man in her room. 
He had a val­ 
uable ornam ent in his hand. Silo believed 
that he intended to steal i t She had never 
seeu hun before oh. no; never 
Ar this the young m an thought it would 
be well to he dead. 
She bad never seen 
him before! 
I hen she t^id not smiled upon 
him when he threw lier th at bouquet of 
Provence roses. 
It was all tancy. Ile had 
not caught her eyes. 8ne had never no­ 
ticed him. 
The gentlem an who had been w ith m ade­ 
moiselle gave his evidence,only lie was 
fiercer, and called the hapless Fernando a 
thief, a brigand and a rascal when he 
alluded to him. Ami Fernando could only 
ear that he wax not guilty. 
"I urn named Fernando, and I havo 23 
years, aud I am nothing and nobody.” 
This lie said when called upon to account 
for himself, and nothing more, aud he was 
w ritten down vagrant and condem ned to 
six mouths' hard labor as a ti lief. 
Mile. La C 
w ent homo pouting and de­ 
claring that she "hated to go to such dread­ 
ful places.” 
She eat a delightful little 
little lunch, and afterw ard finding a packet 
upon her table opened it and read For 
tiande’s little anonym ous note, at which she 
laughed aud hum m ed over the song, pro­ 
nouncing it "very pretty.” A few days 
after she practised it. and on boing encored 
one night, bethought her to sing it. 
Poor Fernando! lf he could but have been 
there to have seen how the women went 
over his pretty little lay of love and death, 
ami to have heard how the applause rang 
After that the m anager besought m adem ­ 
oiselle to sing "l ove’s Dying Dream ” ev er/ 
night, aud the lady obevod the request. 
Am ateur singers went m ad over it, and it 
was published. Having the nam e of no 
composer upon it it was called Milo. la 
O— ’s song, and by many was believed to 
be her own. 
One day w ith a party she visited tho 
prison where Fernando was confined. She 
stood amid lier little circle of cavaliers and 
said to < no in authority of the place; "W hat 
do they like, these people? Shall I sing a 
little love song?” 
"As mademoiselle Pleases," said the m an. 
“Every one understands th at them e.” 
Aud m adem oiselle smiled, and tried hor 
voice w ith a little thrill, and began poor 
F ernande s song, "l ove’s Dying Dream ” 
UU, the eager, glittering eyes th a t watched 
her! Oh, the bashed cheek, the hurried 
breath! Oh, the mad tbrobbtngs of tho 
heart of No. 24, as ho whispered to him self: 
"It is m y song! It is my song!” 
"W hat is tho m atter?’’ whispered No. 23 
to No. 24. "I say. mon ami. speak.” 
“ W hat is the m atter .'” asked the singer of 
the superintendent, as the last notes of ber 
song died upon her lips. “There seems to 
be some com m otion.’' 
.‘T here is a little,” said the superintendent 
calm ly. "No. 2 1 has caused it.’’ 
"H as he escaped?” cried tho lady, looking 
as though she had hoard that a tiger had 
broken loose. 
“A fter a m anner, m adem oiselle,” said the 
superintendent. 
"Ho is dead.” 
’"These people never have any sense of 
propriety,” said madamoiselle. “How dread­ 
ful.” 
They buried Fernando in w hatever spot 
of ground is given to pauper prisoners. 
And Mile. L aC — 
sang on until she sang 
herself into tile heart of some man with a 
title, but as long as she sings at all she will 
.sometimes sing "Love s Dying Dream .” 
It 
is so pretty, so sweet, and then it was the 
work of an unknown admirer, 
it is a favor­ 
ite w ith m adam e and always has been, 
No one now renteinbeis No. 24, nam ed 
Fernande. who was so impolite as to die 
whtlo Mile. La C 
was singing. 


A B A L L O O N IS T 'S STORY'. 


O ne M an W h o C h arg ed Him $2.25 for 
D ro p p in g On to H is F a rm . 
[Chicago Herald.] 
“I used to m ake balloon ascensions in con­ 
nection w ith W arner’s circus,” said an old 
and 
retired 
aeronaut 
the other 
day, 
"and one day I w ent up from Pekin, ll). 
Tile balloon was new and light and I got a 
m uch longer ride than w hat I expected. I 
finally descended in a farm house yfcrd 
about IO m iles away, my anchor having 
caught in a cherry tree. The farm er was 
an old fellow, about (iO years of age, and bo 
sat reading on his doorstep as I cam e down. 
He rem oved his glasses, put them in their 
case, pu t the case in their pocket, and then 
cam e forward and carelessly observed: 
" ‘T h at’s a balloon?’ 
" ’Yes. Help me pull it down.’ 
“ ‘Are you a ballooner?’ 
“ Y es. Pull hard.’ 
"W e got the air ship down, and I wanted 
him to take roe to town in his wagon. He 
had none. and I had (tired a rig of a neigh­ 
bor, and was about to depart when th e eld 
fellow stepped forward w ith: 
" I have a little bill hero, sir.’ 
‘“ Bill! W hat for?’ 
" ‘Dam age to cherry tree, two shtllin’s; 
skeeringm y poultry, 5 0 cents; skeering my 
old wom an, the sam e; services of myself, 
$1 : total. $2.25, which is m ighty cheap, con­ 
siderin’ th - tim es.’ ” 
" But I won’t pay it.’ I protested. 
“ ’Oh. you won’t! Well, I’m a justice of 
the peace, and I ’ll issue a warrant. My 
pay bur is a constable, and be kin serve it. 
The old woman is out of her fit by this 
tim e, and she’ll be witness, and I sort o’ 
reckon ITI tine you about $25 for disturbin' 
of th e peace and contem pt of the court.’ 
"A nd I was made to realize tlqat th© best 
way out of it was to come down with the 
am ount of the bill, and luckily I had it, 
w ith a quarter to spare.” 


T h e Boy is B eing C row ded O ut. 
[Sew York Trimmed 
W hat is to become of the boy if the pres­ 
ent tendency to crowd him out of em ploy­ 
m ent goes on? 
Messengers witli beards 
seem to be growing more num erous all the 
tim e, and the elevator boy has been largely 
replaced by the elevator man. Cash boys, 
ouce common in the city, have given way 
to cash girls to a great extent. The uni­ 
form ed 
brass-buttoned call boys at the 
hotels are little more than a memory, and 
in th eir places are men. It is true there are 
still newsboys about the entrance to the 
bridge and other places where there are 
generally crowds 
of 
people, but new s­ 
women aud newsmen are com peting w ith 
them in ever-increasingnum bers. Up town 
the newsdealer has virtually driven the 
boys out of the business. W ith bootblacks 
the story is the same. A few of them still 
pursue their calling, but grown Italians 
have seized hold of tile best corners, and 
w ith their big arm chairs easily take away 
the business of their youthful rivals, whose 
custom ers have to balance them selves on 
one leg against the sharp coiner of a build­ 
ing. T here are a few boy pedler# of shoe­ 
strings and handkerchiefs, but this occupa­ 
tion is tar more appropriate to those who 
have arrived a t years when an am ble is the 
natural gait, On trains there are still m any 
lads who go about clstrtbuting illustrated 
papers, light novels and boxesof can ly, and 
then go about again collecting them , inci­ 
dentally sejling a few of th* articles, but 
even here the m en are getting ahead or 
them . Yes w hat shall become of the boy? 
is a serious question. If the present move­ 
m ent toward his displacem ent continues 
the only thing left for bim to do will be to 
grow u p and become a m an. but unfortun­ 
ately this takes time. 
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A New Y'ork couple w ere m arried in a cab 
lately. 
A I’ennsvlvanla front yard is decorated 
with SCHX) door knobs. 
A sponge eight feet in circum ference is 
on exhibition in a store in New Y'ork. 
It is reported th at over 1500 letters were 
m ailed from Vassar College in one day re­ 
cently. 
John Thompson of W illiam sport suffered 
from an attack of hiccoughs which lasted 
for a week. 
Three pounds arni a half is the combined 
w eight of twins presented to a happy couple 
at Topeka. 
I’aterson. N. J., has a club composed of 
young men who have an inordinate fond 
ness tor onions. 
A Pennsylvania m an w ants a divorce be­ 
cause hts wife danced tor joy w hen ho 
chopped His finger off. 
The C ircuit Court a t St. Louis has decided 
that a legal advertisem ent inserted in a 
Sunday paper is no good. 
A Hudsondale (Penn.) m an ha* worn the 
same hat for 23 vears. and lie says that it 
has come into style IP time-!. 
At Keyport, NT J . the other dav a brother 
and Bister m et for the first tim e sinco their 
parting in G erm any, 25 years ago. 
A kid glove w ith a little outside pocket in 
the palm for the wearer to keep car fare, is 
one of the latest devices for comfort. 
Three enterprising New York boys have 
started an illustrated-story paper In aid of 
the W ashington Memorial Arch Fund. 
In Germ any the law m akes servants give 
a m onth’s notice before leaving. The tuts 
tress m ust give sim ilar uotue before a dis­ 
charge. 
A Chinese laundrym an at Bristol. Penn . 
rents all the places in the city available for 
laundries, so th at he can enjoy a monopoly 
of toe trade. 
Profiting by its form er experience, a fox 
released for the third tim e to be tainted at 
Lancaster, seized a chicken and secreted 
itself in a wood pile before tho hounds bad 
been released. 
A hen at Cham bersburg. Penn., began the 
new year by laying an egg weighing 4 l j 
ounces, with a sort of bay window attach­ 
m ent on either side. 
The New York letter carriers find a good 
many em pty purses in the letter boxes. 
Pickpockets th ink it safer to drop them 
there than on the sidewalks. 
Calico over IOO years old was recently 
used by Mrs. Spongier at (Catasauqua, Penn , 
to m ake a bed quilt of. 'Ute m aterial had 
form erly done duty as a bed curtain. 
Tile Cincinnati E nquirer offers $ioo in 
cash Ut every m otlier of triplets living and 
under the ago of 5 years in the States ut 
Ohio, Indiana. Kentucky and West \ irgim a 
Thirteen hundred working girls field a 
reunion and a ball in New \ one the other 
evening. All of them were dressed in cheese 
cloth of various colors. There wasn’t a man 
present. 
Bryennois. archbishop of Nicodemta. has 
found in a Turkish library ut Damascus a 
m anuscript ot the New T estam ent dating 
from about the m iddle of tho fourth cen­ 
tury. 
An indulgent husband, living on North 
Broad street, adds a string of pearls to his 
wife’s wedding necklace on each anntver- 
sarv of their m arriage,—[Sacram ento Rec­ 
o rd ! ’nion. 
A tenor -tnger nam ed Eicborn tit Cologne 
was oiliteed to undergo a throat operation, 
and. while it was successful, it was found 
upon lits recovery th at lits voice had changed 
to a barytone. 
They have just unearthed in Kansas the 
rem ains of a tu rtle which m ust have been 
in b le a t least I m foot long by 12 Hr ad. and 
have been capable of floating a dray horse 
across a river. 
A now contrivance has boon applied to 
watches called an ' appointm ent rem inder.” 
A sm all dial is set into the w atch’s face, 
upon which one eau set Hie hands at any 
hour reqyired. 
Ben Siegel of D etroit recently advertised 
for a snowball, offering $10 for a genuine 
sample. A lew d a is later he received one 
by express, packed in cotton, all the way 
from Tilsonbtirg, (Jan. 
M artin C’ostin. a well-to-do and highly 
respected farm er near M artinsville, Iud., is 
the father of 21 children by his present 
wife, although ho is but 50 years of age. 
Nearly all the children are living. 
lit vartoui parts of Laurens county. 8. C,, 
an unusual quantity of "honey dew " is re­ 
ported to have fallen, ami in soma cases the 
phenom ena of a show er of sweet w ater from 
a cloudless sky caused not a little alarm . 
The most rem arkable case of insom nia on 
record is reported from th at land ot rem ark 
able products, Georgia. Charles Harden, a 
negro of Athens, in th a t State, is said to 
have lived fouryears w ithontsleepingatall. 
A taxiderm ist of Asheville, N. C., m ade a 
proposal to Richmond parties to prepare the 
body of Jefferson Davis so as to perm it of 
its use as a statue, guaranteeing it to last, 
exposed to the elem ents, at 
least 3000 
yoars. 
A Bellaire, Mich., tailor has made a p a ir 
of pants out of dot) different kinds of cloth 
for a fortune bunting youth 
who wants to 
create the impression th a t he is tho most 
economical m an on earth. T he pants cost 
$100. 
% 
At a recent m eeting of railw ay servants 
in a norther* English town, one of tile audi­ 
ence. to testify hts approval of any senti­ 
m ent, yelled out, "Cheers.” "Loud cheers." 
"Loud aud continued 
applause!” -[N ew 
castle Chronicle. 
From tile year tho patent office was estab­ 
lished up to the present tim e 3500 patents 
have been granted to females. Tho first 
woman patentee was Mary Kees, who In 
vented a m achine for w eaving a m ixture of 
silk aud thread. 
Tho Em press Eugenio has just presented 
to the fathers who have the keeping of tile 
m ortuary chapel at Earn borough, where lie 
the bodies of Napoleon III. and tile prince 
im perial, a m agnificent altar cloth made 
from lier wedding gown. 
Verdict of a coroner’s jury in Delaware 
county, N. Y .: “The jury finds th a t diseased 
cauia to Ills Death through tho intiuanco of 
Liquor and carlessuesson his part and while 
liing on W est bounded track, and killed by 
train No. I exonerating the Company from 
blam e.” 
Theso are some of the things which made 
up a New Jersey divorce case: Tile wife 
spit in her husband’s tea; hit him with a 
brick; threatened him witli a knife; threw 
ice w ater over him while in lied; cut off his 
m ustache; obliged him to eat in th e dark, 
and cut six of his shirts into strings. 
A Battle Creek (Mich.) m an requested the 
city recorder to order ail the saloons iii town 
riot to sell hun anything to drink. T h ere 
corder took the sensible drunkard around 
to all the gin mills, told the proprietors to 
take a good look at him, and to not sell him 
budge on pain of prosecution. 
A M ethodist church has just been dedi­ 
cated at Liberal, Mo., although when th at 
town was started eight or nine years ago a 
com pact was entered into by the founders 
th a t they would have no B ible.no God, no 
church, no hell, and a rew ard was offered 
for a conversion to C hristianity in the place. 
A Montreal m an has been condemned to 
pay the sum of $1 as dam ages for having 
called upon a person iii a factory with a 
view tocollectingadebt. The court held that 
tile dom icile < f tho debtor is the proper 
place at which to dem and money th at is 
owing. It further declared th at to ask on 
the street for m oney th a t is due constitutes 
an assault. 
Fred Haun. a Collinwood, 0 ..m a n , was 
ta en prisoner at Kingston, Ga., in ’«4, and 
was stripped of 
accoutrem ents, 
am ong 
which was a cap 
box w ith 
his nam e 
stenciled on. He escaped and thought no 
more of the cap box until it was found by a 
Miss Kerns in a coal shed near Collinwood 
last week. How it gravitated to its owner 
during 25 years’ wandering is a m ystery. 
Our present m ethods of em balm ing are 
so superior to those of tile ancient Egyp­ 
tians th at a modern em balm er m ight leave 
a hum an body so perfect that, after 3000 
years, says the Lancet, "not a lineam ent 
need be w anting for the identification th at 
would not satisfy even the contem porary 
of the dead person.” The m um m ies un 
rolled nowadays are dried up out of recog­ 
nition, 
A m ountain of clam shells has been dis­ 
covered about three m iles east ot Mt. Ver­ 
non. It is over OOO feet high aud has a 
surface of soil nearly a foot thick. Under­ 
neath thiB clam shells abound to the level 
depth. There are trees growing on the 
m ountain which show an age. judging by 
the rings about the heart, of from 150 to 
200 years. 
An absent n rnded G erm an professor was 
one day observed w alking down the street 
with one foot continually in the gutter, til# 
(th o r on the pavem ent. A pupil m eeting 
him saluted him w ith: “Good evening, 
H eir Professor. 
How are you?” 
"I was 
very well, I thought.” answered the profes­ 
sor; “ but now I don't know w hat’s the m at­ 
ter w ith me. For tho last half hour I’ve 
been lim ning.” 
At Vincennes. Ind.. the other day. Police­ 
m an Gus Robertson’s wife presented him 
w ith a pair of fine boys. Five years ago to 
the very day Mrs. Robertson became the 
m other of tw in girls. It is a rather rem ark­ 
able coincidence th at both of these doable 
births should have occurred on the sam e 
day of different years, m aking the birthday 
of four m em bers of the same fam ily fall on 
the same day of the year. 
At a little dinner at a New York restaurant 
one of the m em bers of the party fished out 
from bis pocket an ingenious contrivance, 
which he said considerably lessened the 
miseries of life for m ustached men. The 
affair had a steel shank about three Inches 
long, which fastened by a spring to the 
bandle of his soup spoon. The other end of 
the shank supported a silver guard, which 
lifted his long, heavy m ustache and held it 
out of the w ar w hile the contents of the 
spoon were em ptied into his m outh. A 
touch of his finger on the handle end of the 
Bhank lifted th e whole affair to a a upright 


position, lf ho wished, so th at the guard was 
not "in tho soup" a t all. W hen in place 
it was not connected w ith the bowl of the 
spoon, but was held by tho shank about an 
inch from the edge. 
A l ansing (Mich.) man m ade his wife 
happy on Christm as by giving her a bil­ 
liard table, but tile good woman wa* enough 
for him. She hunted up the handsom est 
tea set in Michigan and m ade a prosentof it 
to her husband. 
Jam es Bortz, residing near 
Macungie, 
Benn., ono day last week took a pair of 
boots to a cobbler for slight repairs. He 
stated that be had owned them for Ut year*, 
but hun used them only on Sundays and on 
special occasions. 
Tho Mikado of Japan has had constructed 
a line of telephone between Yokohama and 
Btriznokn. a distance of about Dx> miles. 
"It is tho first telephone applied to the pub­ 
lic service in .Japan, and has so far been 
completely successful.” 
Berlin has established peram bulating post 
offices, winch are a great success, file mail 
( arts drive about in l l different direction*, 
deliver local letters a t their destinations, 
and sort the letters collected while they are 
being taken to the Dost office. 
O utlie roof of the new New York hospi­ 
tal building will tie a garden, probably in ­ 
closed in glass, where patients can enjoy 
Die cool breezes th at tdow over the house­ 
top--. Here there will be flowers, plants, an 
aquarium , seats and hammocks. 
At a recent, m eeting of the Society of 
Aerostation in Berlin I’rof. Grins© enter 
tallied the assem bly with adesoriptiou ofan 
invention of bls, bv m eans of which a man 
w ith htsow u m uscular Power on Iv may leap 


u p into the air and fly (or a short tim e. The 
macJtine is called a sprungflugc. 
"Old Towlion.” a herm it who lives in 
Jack's Hollow, iu Hie m ountains near Wil­ 
liamsport, Benn., spends his tim e in dig­ 
ging around his w retched hut in search of 
gold 
He has dug to holes 15 feet deep. aud 
his place looks like a yawning graveyard. 
An audience in an Indian village in Michi­ 
gan. lieconnng disgusted at the lam eness of 
a theatrical perform ance, chased the actors 
out of the theatre and organized a dunce. 
I’he orchestra, who were not a little scared, 
consented, w ithout any coaxtng. t* provide 
the music. 
This is a negro brother's explanation of 
race colors 
Noah's sons war all bawn 
white, but when Ham saw his father B in' 
drunk he was so m ort bed th at he turned 
black. Miam didn't feel so bad an ’ only 
turned Valier, aud Jap h et hadn' no sham e 
at all.” 
Jerem iah Sm ith of Morgan county. O.. has 
a cat which is known by the neighbors as 
"solar spectrum .” From the tip of Its tail 
to the end of its nose there are distributed 
all tho colors of the rainbow. Its nose shines 
like a carbuncle and thoro aro several 
shades of violet on the forelegs. 
The most, novel character at a m asquerade 
ball held in a Bhiladelphia house a few 
nights ago was th at assumed bv a young 
lady who personated "la grippe." Hor co* 
tunic was of black, and bad painted od it 
skeletons, pill boxes, m edicine vials and 
other sim ilar and appropriate designs. 
Near Santa Ross, Cal., is a well from 
winch it is said. in draw ing w ater.thousands 
of eyeless fish, from half an inch to six 
inches in length, have been taken out. 
Occasionally the bucket is praw n un half 
full of fish. No subterranean inlet to the 
well lias vet been discovered. 
Here is a way to tell how fast von ire 
travelling in a railway car: Every tim e the 
cav passes over a rail joint there is a dis­ 
tinct click. Count th© num ber of theso 
dicks In 2ii seconds and you have the num ­ 
ber of m iles the train is going per hour. This 
is a sim ple m atter of arithm etic, as the 
length of the rail Is uniform. 
A family in Henry county, Ga . consists of 
three 
m others, three sons 
two 
grand­ 
m others. three grandsons, one great grand 
m otlier, one (laughter in law. one husband, 
one granddaughter-in-law . tw o brothers, 
ono d au g h ter 
two great grandsons, one 
wife, two widows, ono grand mother-in-law, 
and there are only six in Hie family. 
A Russian man-of-war. which recently 
visited England, conveyed from St. I nters 
b u rg a magnificent m alachite vnsn. which 
is a gift from the Czar to Lord Kcvelstoke, 
aud It is so massive th at ii was found acres 
sary to convey it by road in sections. It is 
probably the finest m alachite ornam ent in 
the world. 
H err Bossart, the Germ an actor, before 
stepping on tho stage, bends his laxly for­ 
ward until it forms a right angle with his 
legs, silages his head vigorously and then 
stands up straight again. This apparent iv 
acts as a throwing off of bis own individ­ 
uality and an assum ption of th at of the 
character which he is to play. 
A Sunday school in a Pennsylvania town 
has been closed. 
A few weeks ago a visitor 
got up and spoke two hours to the childre*, 
and since then the attendance has fallen off 
from 300 to 2. and It was concluded to clo-e 
th© school until a fresh instalm ent of chil 
dren avo ready to take the places of those 
who h«ard the visitor’s address. 
W ith the Czar alm ost scared to death by 
the N ihilis's the czarina prostrated by nor 
voidness, the Sultan In daily dread of tho 
bowstring. Oueen Victoria laid up w ith the 
rheum atism , the Brluce of W ales fretting 
over tile 
London scandals. Routnam a’s 
Brince tottering on his throne and the infant 
King of Spain i i i tho shadow of death, roy­ 
alty In Europe is having its share of the ills 
and tribulations of hum anity. 
Everybody sm okes in Japan. Tho pipes 
hold a little wad of tine out tobacco as big 
as a pea. 
It is fired, and tho sm oker takes 
one long whiff, blowing tho sm oke in a 
cloud from his m outh and nose. The ladies 
have pipes w ith longer steins than the men, 
and if oue of them wishes to show a gentle­ 
man a special m ark of favor she lights 
lier pipe, takes half a whiff, hands it to 
hint and lets him finish out tho whiff. 
Jav Van Vrankon. a Schenectady m er­ 
chant. bai in his possession a curious old 
Dutch Bible, which was published In tim 
year lt!37. The Tolani# is bound in thick 
slabs of black oak. covered with calfskin. 
About 40 years ago the book m ysteriously 
disappeared from am ong Hie fam ily relics. 
but Nome m onths ago Mr. Van V ranken got 
track of it, and today the old curio is once 
more in tim proper hands. 
One woman has made tho silk gowns of 
Hie justices of the United States Suprem e 
Court for the past 4(> years, aud she gets 
$ I oo for each one of them. They are all 
made alike, the only difference being in Hie 
m aterial, the chief justice w earing black 
Chinese satin, 
while his associates 
are 
robed in black silk. 
The chief justice 
always wears an ew gown w nea he swears 
in a President. 
A large class of applicants for teachers’ 
positions assem bled in the rooms of tile 
Santa Clara. Cal., school superintendent 
last week. They were set to work on the 
exam ination papers, and everything w ent 
smoothly until tins question cropped up in 
Hie history division: "W hat was the nam e 
of the head stew ard of .Stanley’s exploring 
party, and was he any relation to the Ameer 
of Sw at?” The whole class silently left tho 
room, and w alked out into the drizzling 
rain to cool off. 
A queer ordinance was passed by the Mc­ 
Connelsville IO.) council recently. Tile sub­ 
stance of Hie ordinance was to provide for 
building a high fence around a certain sa­ 
loon in town known as tho "Blue Goose.” 
which appellation is suggested by the pecu­ 
liarly bright color of its front. Tile leuce 
will be placed there so as to prohibit en­ 
trance from any other than tile front door, 
which faces the public square, the m ost 
prom inent portion of the village. 
The largest piece of gold ever taken from 
the earth was discovered May lo, 1872, at 
Hill End, New South Wales, on tho claim 
of Beyer St llultm an. 
It was an irregular­ 
shaped slab 4 feet o inches in length aud 3 
feet 3 inches in width, w ith an average 
thickness of about 3 inches, 
it weighed 
som ething over OOO pounds, and although 
not virgin pure, assayed $ 148,OOO. 'Hie 
most rem arkable part of the story is th at 
the men who found It did not have money 
enough to pay their board bills th e week 
before. 
Aitch is tho nam e of a post office in H unt 
Higdon county. The ongiu of its nam e is of 
a som ewhat curious nature. 
However, it 
arises from civilized sources. 
There were 
tive prosperous farm ers in th at portion of 
the country where the post office is now, 
ami their nam es were Anderson. Isetiberg. 
T aylor Crum and Henderson. 
I ach of 
them wished the office to be nam ed after 
himself. But they could not come to an 
agreem ent, and finally, as a compromise, 
til# first letter from each nam e was taken 
and placed together, and thereby origi­ 
nated—Aitch. 
A rem arkable gum m y liquid, formed 
upon aud dropping irom the foliage of the 
pine trees in the vicinity of Danville. Va.. 
for two weeks oast. is attracting a great deal 
of attention. 
It gathers on and drops from 
the pine tags like a heavy dew. and a great 
deal of it has been caught and preserved in 
bottles. 
It has m uch the appearance of 
corn whiskey, hut has a taste som ew hat 
like th at of wild honey. 
It leaves the pine 
tags sticky, and gives them the appearance 
of having been varnished. One theory is 
th at it is produced by the rem arkable 
weather. 
A m usical gas m achine is an English in­ 
vention. and it is called the pyrophoue. 
Its 
compass is three octaves, witli a keyboard, 
ana It will be played in the sam e m anner 
as an organ. It has 37 glass tubes, in which 
a like num ber of gas jets burn. These jets, 
placed in a circle, contract and expand. 
W hen the sm all burners separate the sound 
is produced; when they close together the 
sound ceases. The tone depends upon the 
num berof burners and tho size of the tubes 
in which they burn, so th at bv a careful 
arrangem ent and selection all the notes of 
the m usical scale may be produced in sev- 
erai octaves. Some of the glass tubes in 
which the jets burn are nearly l l feet 
long. 
Springville. Utah, is enjoying a genuine 
sensation over a wonderful m usical clock 
owned by Mrs. M artha Stevenson of th at 
place, accounts of which have appearea in 
the Provo papers. Mrs. Stevenson says: 
The whole tiling is unaccountable to me. I 
have had the clock for 17 years, and never 
suspected that It had any m usical ten den­ 
otes until Nov. I 
On th at day an enlarged 
portrait of my son Charles, who was killed 
by Indians in Arizona was hung in the 
room where the clock was. Shortly after­ 
ward the clock commenced playing of its 
own volition, and has continued to ao so 
ever since. It has been carefully examined 


bv several persons, and the question ae to 
how the music is produced still re m a in s* 
mystery. 
"T here is som ething curious about tho 
American silver dollar and half dollar of 
I s o t,” says a n u m ism atist 
“'There w ere 
a lo u t 20.IXX) of th e dollars coined, but not 
one of them got in;o circulation 
Two of 
them are in coin collections today, how ­ 
ever, aud thev aro the m ost valuable of *11 
American coms. W hy the dollar of 
was never in circulation after leaving th e 
m int is one of the unsolved governm ent 
m ysteries. The half dollar of i8(>4 is su r­ 
rounded by a m astery equally profound. 
T here were 150,000 of these coined, b at not 
one was ever known to be in circulation.” 
The hum an family today consist* of about 
1.450.000.000 individual* 
la Asia. w here 
m an was first pi anted, there are now about 
800.000.000. or an average of 120 to th e 
square mile. 
In Europe there are 320,000.- 
000. averaging IOO to the square mile. 
In 
Africa there 
are 
are 
21 o.OOO.OOO. In 
America, N orth and South, there ar* 110,- 
000.OOO. thinly 
scattered 
and 
recent. 
In the islands, large aud sm all, probably 
10.000.000 
The extrem es of the w hite 
and black are as 5 to a, til© rem aining 70o,- 
ooo.ooo being 
interm ediate brown and 
tawny. 
Prof. Bischoff. the organist of a C ongrega­ 
tional cnurch in W ashington, has been 
blind from bis childhood. 
All the new 
music that comes out is read to bim by bi* 
secretary, one reading tieing sufficient to 
fix an ordinary piece of m usic in his m ind, 
although an intricate piece of com position 
som etim es requires several readings. He 
also finds the granhophone useful in com­ 
m itting m usic to m em ory or iip composing. 
for he does considerable original work. 
Tile protestor has Peen for m any years a 
successful teacher of both vocal and in stru ­ 
m ental music. 
E. 8. Wilson of Ozark, Mo . has a relic of 
the 
Marsh; eld cyclone w hich occurred 
April is. 1880. th at is a verv rem arkable 
curiosity. It is a black qu art bottle, bent 
by some m ysterious force into an elliptic 
circle w ithout a crack or break. The neck 
of tile bottle actually touches the edge of 
the bottom, and the fact th at the glass was 
not broken in any way by the force of th o 
storm is shown hv its holding w ater or any 
other fluid 
Prof. Tice, th* m eteorologist, 
attributed the bending of the bottle to th e 
force of electricity, and considered this ono 
of the most wonderful results of the agency 
at work in the storm cloud. 
Six bushel basketfuls of C hristm as and 
New Year's articles th at had failed of being 
forwarded on account of lack of car* in di­ 
recting or doing up have been gathered in 
the New York Post Office since the holi­ 
days. There were cards in endless variety, 
from little ones w orth tive cents to larger 
ones worth $2 or S i. Most of them had 
slipped out of their envelope-! 
The collec­ 
tion of silverw are was verv large and varied. 
Watches, silver spoons, stiver m atch boxes. 
thim bles and card cases predom inated. In 
gold there were valuable pens, rings, studs. 
A race lets, earrings, breastpins and scarf­ 
pins. 
(’b an es Breslin of Springfield. CL. has a 
curious displacem ent of hts vital organs. 
His heart, is on the right side of the chest. 
He experiences no iii effects from th e 
unique displacem ent. 
I he beating of the 
heart can lie plainly felt on the right side. 
His circulation is regular and his pulse nor­ 
ma!. 
Mr. Hresitn sa \s when he was a little 
Inly he was throw n from a heavy farm 
wagon, and two wheels passed obliquely 
across his chest 
tie wa# ill for some tim e 
from the injury, and believes th at the h eart 
was shoved over to its present position by 
the wheels, and th a t ms circulation and 
vital organ finally accom m odated th em ­ 
selves to the change. 
There is a species of acacia which is com­ 
mon iv called the augry tree. 
It readies the 
height of 80 feet after a rapid grow th and 
som ew hat resent tiles the century plant, 
o n e of these curious plants was brought 
from A ustralia and set out at, Virginia. 
Nev., whcro it has been seen by m any per­ 
sons. 
W hen the sun sets the leaves fold un 
and the tender twigs coil tightly, like a lit­ 
tle pig’s tail, 
lf the shoots are handled th e 
leaves rustle and m ove uneasily for a tim e. 
lf this queer plant Is removed from one 
spot to another it seem s angry, and tho 
leaves stand out in all directions like quills 
on a poicuptne. 


T H E U N F I N I S H E D S T O C K I N G . 


[Sarah K. Helton In Th* Indnpeiident.] 
lay it aside—her work—no more the lits 
My open window umIi* western tun. 
Thinking of this airt that beloved on*. 
In silence, aa she knits. 


I ay it aside—the needles in their place— 
No more site welcomes, ut the cottage door, 
Ttie coming of tier children home once more, 
With sweet, and tearful face. 


Ij»y It aside -her work la done, and well— 
A generous, sympathetic. Christian Ilfs, 
A faithful mother, mid a noble wife. 
Her Influence who can tell? 


I,ay it aside—say not tier work is dons— 
No deed of love or goodness ever dies, 
But in the lives of others multiplies; 
Say U is just bosun. 


D O L D F R O M 
T H E P R E S ID E N T . 


L ittle G irl a t R ich m o n d , In d ., H as a 
P re s e n t fro m H a rriso n . 
Richmond, Iud., Dec. 28.—W hen Presi­ 
dent Harrison passed through this city ©it 
route to Chicago to attend the opening of 
the auditorium , a little 4-year-old girl was 
lifted into his car, aud, w ith a kiss, pre­ 
sented him w ith a dainty knife 
bite is in 
receipt of th e following letter, which th© 
President intended should arrive C hrist­ 
m as d a y : 
“ Executive. Mansion. 
( 
W ashington, Dec. 23. I 
M y D k a r I. i t t r,k F r i e n d —W h e n you 
cam e into mv car at Richmond, I did no- 
see vou until you stood at my feet, looking 
up to me so sw eetly th at I did not know out 
a littlo fairy bad come into the window. But 
w hen I picked you un and you gave me a 
kiss, 
then I knew it was a real little 
f 
lrl. 
'Ute pretty knife you handed me 
will keep till you are a big girl, and when 
I go hack to Imliau.v to live you m ust corno 
to see me, and I will show you th at I have 
not forgotten you. The little doll which 
you will bud in the box with this letter is 
for you, and I hope you will th in k it is 
pretty. 
If the doll could talk she would 
tell you how m uch I love to be loved by th* 
little children. 
Affectionately yours, 
“B en ja m in H a r r is'.•a '* 


S alaries of N ew Y o rk P a sto rs. 
[Epoch,] 
The bishop of New York receives $5000. 
The bishop of th e diocese of New York ta 
paid $15,000. Dr. Rainsford of St. George's 
receives $10,000 a year. Dr. John H ail, of 
the F ifth Avenue church, draws a salary of 
$20,000. Am erican bishops of Africa and 
india are paid $ lobo and $3500 respective­ 
ly. The Rev. Robert Colli er, of the P ark 
avenue U nitarian church, receives $lu»- 
000. Dr. 
Buxton 
is 
said 
to 
receive 
$10,000. 
Dr. 
B arkhurst 
$8000 
and 
Dr. C. O. Thom pson $8000. T. De W itt 
Talmage, whose influence is as great in 
New Y ork as it is in Brooklyn, is paid *12,- 
OOu. The last rector of >t. Thom as’ was 
paid $18,Ona Dr. Brown, who tills the pul­ 
pit at present, gets $i5,ooo. Dr. Morgan 
Dix, rector of Old T rinity, exercises a g en ­ 
eral supervision over the parish chapels, 
and gets a salary of $15,000 te r annum . 
Dr. Greer, rector of St. 
Bartholom ew ’s 
church, is paid $15,000 a 'e a r. He pos­ 
sesses private m eans and returns his en u re 
>alary to bis church 
Dr. H untington of 
Grace church gets a salary of $15,000 per 
annum , and he occupies a beautiful parson­ 
age, rent free, next to his church, which is 
architecturally one of the handsom est resi­ 
dences in the city, and is certainly w orth 
an ex tra $5000 a year to the pastor. 


O ld J o n e s ’ P h ilo so p h y . 


I Detroit Free Press.; 
W hen I was a boy we had a big ra ile r dog 
th at hadn’t as m uch sense as a sheep or as 
m uch pluck as a chipm unk. 
T hat dog 
wouldn’t have fought a canary bird. We 
knew it and he knew we knew it. but he 
kept up an aw ful sig h t of bluster an’ blow 
just th e sam e as if we didn’t all know just 
w h at it was worth. Every day a big black 
cur. as cow ardly as ourn. used to go bv w ith 
a butcher's cart, and them two dogs would 
run up au ’ down on different sides o’ th© 
fence b ark in ’ fit ter kill an ’ just as if they 
would tear each other up if it wasn’t tor th e 
fence. 
„ 
, 
One day th e two got after each other, an 
it happened some one had left the gt-t* 
open so all of a sudden they cam e opposite 
each other, w ith nothing between them . 
Well. sir. those two dogs list stopped an’ 
looked at each other for a m inute, then 
they put their tails between th eir legs an ’ 
cut sticks rn different directions as if th e 
Old Nick was alter em. 
T here's piles a n ’ 
piles o’ m en (b at’s a heap more anxious for 
a fignt w en there's a fence betw een ’pm 
th an when they’re on clear ground. 


N o t H a rd to Do. 
(Youth’s Companion.; 
L ittle Jack is on the knees of Uncle Ned, 
who is very bald. 
"I eau couut!” said Jack, proudly. 
"Indeed? Let me hear you,” says U ncle 
Ned. 
"ITI count — let m e see, w hat shall I 
count? 
Oh, I’ll count th e hairs on your 
head!” 
" i ’m afraid th at will be too h ard for 
you” 
"Oh, no! I can couut up to ten !” 


A n d H as Xt C om e to T h is? 
CKsw York Snn.] 
F irst burglar (at w ork on sate, to partner) 
—W hat’* the m atter, Bill? 
Bill (as policem an clutches him )—I’ve got 
th e grip. 
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HOWARD’S LETTER. 


% 
Boston’s Breadth and New 


York’s Narrowness. 


'iv. Phillips Bruks if the Rob Cli- 


trastfd with Br. Jthn Hall. 


One Man's Guess on Futurity as Good 


as Another's. 


N rw Yo rk. .tan. 25.—Tho appearance *f 
Phillips Brooks, and the rem arks made tty 
bim in the council of m inisters called for 
the purpose of installing the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and the Rev. Howard Bliss as pastor 
m d assistant pastor respectirely of IMvm- 
»uth church, stand out in hold relief from 
the pig beaned, narrow minded, heartless 
policy by which denom inational preachers 
as a rule are guided. 
I don't intend to carry the coals of com ­ 
plim ent to the Newcastle of appreciation by 
telling the good people of Boston who or 
what Phillips Brooks is. It may be of inter- 
Bst. it will of necessity strike you pleasantly. 
to know th it. much aaliis m ental ability and 
hearty com radeship and sturdy honesty in 
affairs were known and appreciated here 
before today, tall as he is. he stands feet 
sigher in appreciated su tu re, m easured by 
tien of the world, by professed Christians, 
>y gentlem en 
and 
gentlew om en whose 
•sp e d is worth having. 
W hy? 
Because he illustrated in his com ing from 
rn Episcopal pulpit into a Congregational 
council, accepting an invitation from them 
not as an Episcopalian, but as a m inister of 
Christ, as a preacher of the word, to consult 
and determ ine w ith and for a significant 
aggregation of workers in the common field 
as to the fitness of Mr. Abbott, to preside as 
;he elder brother and to serve as the chief 
m oister for the betterm ent of the people 
m d the ultim ate glory of the F ather and 
.he Master. 
In w hat degree is Dr. Brooks lessened in 
ais theological status? 
Has he changed 
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Has he given up a particle of tne forms and 
ceremonies which m ean som ething to him 
and those who agree w ith him ? Has he 
fallen from the faith of his fathers? Has 
he, in breaking bread and drinking wine 
w ith a large body of the children of the 
Heavenly King, made him self unfit in any 
wav to break bread and drink wine with 
other children of the common F ather? 
After you have read this letter on Sunday 
m orning go to his church. 
I don’t doubt his officers practice w hat 
be preaches, and will give you as cordial a 
welcome as was extended him when he 
same to New York, crossed the bridge and 
entered the portals of Plym outh church. 
M u d . nim as lie stands, listen to nim as 
he reads follow him as be expounds, re 
mein bering all the while th at he is a leaner 
in the faith of the Episcopalians, clad in all 
the external toggeries of th a t sect. filled 
w ith adm iration for the wisdom of Hie 
fathers, and venerati g. as a child should, 
their dicta, their opinions, aud especially 
their conclusions. 
Why do I m ention this? 
because the conduct of Mr. Brooks, like 
Mr.Brooks himself.is unusual. Even in this 
Jay of study and of research, men, whose po­ 
liticos would seem to dem and clear heads, 
anbiased judgm ents clarity of thought ana 
aanestv of expression are hide-bound to 
such an extent th at even the pickaxe of 
;o,onion sense 
(annot 
penetrate 
their 
luticlesor force an entm nce to their dose 
sealed cham ber of ideas™!bat w ith the ad­ 
vancements of the great world itself they 
mav keep pace and not fiy in the face of 
that which every cue outside of 
their 
narrow circle recognizes as absurd and in­ 
defensible. 
I was particularly impressed by the report. 
of rem arks attributed to the Rev. Dr. John 
H all of this city. Dr. Hall is pastor of 
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In New York. He Is a Presbyterian, (in 
the other side, and this, of the A tlantic he 
has preached, he tells us, over 40 years. I 
have mislaid the report of his address, but 
need hardly say I shall not intent finally 
quote him inaccurately or unfairly; th at 
would be to m ake a point against myself. 
As you are aware our Presbyterian brethren 
are seriously debating a revis on of the 
W estm inster confession. 
On this m atter 
good men are honestly divided in opinion. 
Dr. Hall takes the ground th at w hat was 
good enoneh in the olden tim e is good 
enough now. T hat if it were true hen it 
s true now. 
f bat's so. and as he is an hon­ 
est man, and says exactly w hat he thinks, 
the more earnest he is in his advocacy of 
standing by the old guns the more he is to 
be commended for earnestness, but not for 
intelligence, winch a desire to learn, to 
know, to rem odel, would indicate. 
The old tu s with which terry and Law­ 
rence fought during the war on the lakes, 
were the ne plus ultra of uaval archit^ ture 
as then understood, but how would they 
com pare with the torpedo boats of today, 
with those m agnificent m onum ents to the 
ingenuity, God-given of m an as he stands 
in 1890? In no single line of physical en­ 
deavor can the contrast lie made so marked 
as in the naval architecture of then and the 
naval architecture of now yet the ship­ 
builders of those tim es were honest, and 
doubtless in the argum ents th at arose they 
were earnest each in support of his theory, 
but if by happy chance there had been un­ 
folded before their bewildered vision the 
models which today proclaim the trium ph 
of 
O u r A m e r i c a n M e c h a n i c s 
over those of all the world, would their 
earnestness save them from ridicule, if they 
were not intelligent enough to throw th at 
aside not as worthless, but as inexpedient 
for us, when so much better were i t hand? 
Can it be pretended for a m om ent th at 
while the arts and sciences have m ade rapid 
anti significant strides along th e high wavs 
of thought and outwork, theology alone 
m ust rem ain as it was understood? 
T hat’s the point. 
Not theology as it was, but theology as it 
was understood. W ith a calm assum ption 
of superiority I have never seen equalled, 
Dr. h all distinctly leads up to the inference 
th at be knows more about theology which 
is a large arni wide horizoned field, than 
the people to whom Pe preaches. He says: 
"There is not a doctrine in our faith th at in 
its proper tim e and place I don’t preach 
from my pulpit and in my Sunday school. 
B ut 
suppose 
we 
don’t 
preach 
them . 
Does 
a 
doctor 
expound 
all 
he 
knows 
of 
disease 
to 
the 
patient 
who asks for a rem edy? Does a lawyer tell 
all the statutes and precedents bearing on 
the case of the client who retains him ? If 
the case comes before the coroner, the doc­ 
tor will go into e planations of his reasons, 
and before the judge and jury the lawyer 
will lay down law and precedent; so it is 
w ith the doctrines of religion.” 
T hat’s nonsense. 
It is as much as to say th at we poor h u ­ 
m an beings, m ost interested in w hat is to 
become of us in the great hereafter, if there 
be a hereafter, are not sufficiently intelli­ 
gent to understand 
T h e ti o o d D r . .l o l l n H a l l , 
if he were to graciously unbend and lay be­ 
fore us all be knows. He may preach as to 
the validity of the doctrines he holds, but it 
would tie absurd of bim to waste tim e in un­ 
folding to th e common m ind the m ysteries 
of theology in which he is supposed to be 
versed, as lawyers are in th# subtleties of 
their science, and doctors in the miseries of 
theirs. But beggiag th at. and passing from 
It as a sim ple indication of character. I find 
further on a m ost extraordinary assertion. 
Dr. Hall gays. "It is adm itted by all of us 
th at there are some who are foreordained to 
be lost forever 
This is a lost world, lf 
Christ had never come, God could not have 
been blam ed." 
Well. I should say not. 
Under any circum stances the m an who 
adm its the forever existence of a supreme 
being whose will is law. who having made 
can destroy adm its the entire sphere of 
non-responsibility. The creator has done, 
does and is to do as liest pleases his good 
pleasure, and the idea th a t any one should 
find fault w ith God because C hrist didn’t 
come into the world or for any olherreason. 
is 
so 
pitiful 
aud 
senseless as to he 
unw orthy 
of 
a 
setting 
up 
th a t 
it 
m ight receive a knocking down. W’hen Dr. 
Hall coolly puts him self in the place of 
spokesman for th e world and says "it is 
adm itted by all of us th a t there are some 
who are foreordained to be lost forever,” he 
jum ps into the quagm ire of perplexity, and 
waves, precisely as every other m an m ust 
wave, 
T h e M o n f a ll o n o f I g n o r a n c e . 


What do we know? 
Tut the accent on th e word know, not on 
the word we. for we m eans not only you 
and me and Dr. John Hall, b u t every in­ 
telligent man on God’s earth. 
W hat do we know? 
Absolutely nothing. 
One m aa’s guess Is quite as good as 
m oth er s. 
It doesn’t follow that I must believe be­ 


cause the fathers determ ined a schem e 
well rounded, sym m etrical and logical, 
lf 
there is any one thing taught us by experi­ 
ence it is the individuality of m an. It is 
just as certain th at my moral character will 
be affected for good or evil by my cond act, 
as it is th at my nerve centre will be dis­ 
turbed if I stub my toe or stum ble oyer aa 
obstacle in my path. 
No m ar can have mv headache. 
I wish he could. 
He m ight have a little sym pathy then. 
No man can have my stom achache. I 
should be very sorry if he had; it requires 
patieace and endurance to put uh w ith i t 
Every heart know eth its own bitterness. 
It is one of the extraordinary developm ents 
of hum an nature th at while men can sym ­ 
pathize with each other, condole w ith each 
other, each individual suffershisow n Dangs 
and distress, and suffers them alone. 
The m om ent a man rises in his pulpit and 
tells me th at some of us are foreordained 
to lie lost forever, he suggests a sequence of 
conundrum s. First, w hat do you m ean by 
forever; second, w hat is sought to be con­ 
veyed by the term lost; third, who says it; 
and fourth, how can you prove it? 
Some people m ight add, and w hat of it? 
Don’t m isunderstand, and think I intend 
ranging off into 
T h e M n o t i o f A o n o s t l c l s m , 
still less into the discomforts of infidelity. 
I am not putting m yself nor my opinions 
before you. 
I sim ply call attention, think 
lug there is a iesson in it. to the different 
attitnd a of two prom inent men. types of 
long lines of m en in their common pro­ 
fession. 
Phillips Brooks w ith the extended hand 
of courtesy and good will to a fellow-crafts- 
man, John Hall draw ing his cloak of holi­ 
ness and satisfaction closer about him, the 
one 
saying 
to all the world: "This is 
my brother, we don’t have the same 
technical 
beliefs, 
we 
don’t 
wear 
the 
same 
kind 
of 
toggery 
in 
the 
pulpit, th" em broidery upon our skirts is 
not the same, cut we recognize the common 
souship to a common father, a common 
highway on which to walk. a common foe 
with whom to wrestle, a commo* destiny.’’ 
And he ar as met in the same way and in 
the same spirit by Lyman Abbott and the 
brethre of Plym outh church. 
I find nowhere in ail the proceedings of 
th at great council the vaguest suggestion 
of absolute knowledge as to the past un 
revealed or the future unpenetrated. I find, 
however, a very substantial recognition of 
the duties, difficulties, em barrassm ents of 
th e present, and hom ely sensible sugges­ 
tions as to the responsibilities of today. 
W hat does Dr. Hall suppose is the im ­ 
pression produced upon intelligent, candid 
and respectfully listening m en? 
I have known Dr. Hall and his work for 
years. There is no more loyal hearted man 
in the pulpit, 
He is honest iii hi3 faith and 
c ndid in his utterance. He really believes 
th a t he knows th at certain m en ar(f 
T e rro r la m e d to H ell 
T ir e , 
for th a t’s w hat he means by being lost for­ 
ayer. 
It seems to me th at the m an and woman 
who deliberately enter the m arriage state, 
and bring into this world children who 
may be in th a t frightful fateful list fore­ 
ordained to everlasting lostship, m ust be 
beasts, conscienceless, heartless. 
For 3 0 years I heard preached the doc­ 
trine of love divine all love excelling, and 
I heard it preached not alone by th e lore 
m ost preacher of the world as Phillips 
Brooks aptly photographed Henry Ward 
Beecher, but by good ole Constantine Pise, 
the well beloved and faithful priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church on Sydne place. 
Brooklyn, the church of St. Charles Bar- 
roraeo. 
There probably were never two m en more 
alike in heart, less alike in horizon of nub 
lie service, than Beeche 
and Pise. 
It was 
mv happy privilege to bring them together 
as men and friends aud brethren. 
Years 
after that they 
m et and laughed and 
chatted on the street, in the oost office, or 
wherever accident m ight bring them to ­ 
gether and they never parted w ithout a 
fervent "God bless you!” Ixwg since each 
passed to his account, and if there be in the 
world beyond the narrow' confines of this 
revolving sphere, where the spirits of just 
men made perfect recognize Individuali­ 
ties. vou may bet your life those two good 
old men long since looked into cack other’s 
eyes, m elleointo each other’s heart, 
A nd S a m r tim Old S ong, 
not of foreordination and everlasting tor­ 
m ent, but, 
Love Divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of heaven to earth come down, 
Fix in us our humble dwelling, 
All thy faithful mercies crown. 


tilleries of K entucky have also been in- 
eluded, giving the English syndicate con­ 
trol of the well known brands of K entucky 
w hskeys. Of the ll7.000.000 which has 
already been placed rills m onth by Sam uel 
I nterm eyor, who has carried through most 
of the successful transactions of the kind of 
any m agnitude, a large cotton factory in 
New England and a leading pum p engine 
m anufactory took part of the money, while 
a lot of paper mills, including the Glenn 
Falls, the Rem ington and the Hudson river 
companies of ex-Senator W arner Miller, to­ 
gether representing #6,OOO,CKX), were bought 
with the rest. Mr. Unterm eyer sa id : 
"This form of foreign investm ent bas by 
no m eans reached the end of its coarse. I 
look forward to an im p eoedeuted rush of | 
business. It is only the substantial class of 
enterprises that can be exploited, though, 
and the purchasers, in addition to a satis­ 
factory report from the expert exam iners 
Bito the condition of the various properties 
offered, are growing to be exacting in 
respect to getting tin fir money’s worth. I he 
chief expectation of the buyers is an increase 
of th e product to be sold, and for this pur­ 
pose a wide m arket for it m ust be available. 
Industries dependent upon the home con­ 
sum ption m erely will bo less favored on 
this account. The m arket for tho flouring 
mills production is the whole world, and for 
these reasons these concerns ar# readily 
taken up. 
I do not look for any m ore 
toward taking up woollen mills w ithout 
free 
wools, 
sine# the m arket for these 
goods is restricted, and the basis is an in­ 
hated and unnatural one. 
"Ii wool were free in this country the 
English capitalists would bur 
all 
tbs 
woollen mills. The lum ber mills which we 
have purchased are protected by tariff, but 
th at is of little consequence, as their prod­ 
ucts have only a local sale. Many of the 
enterprises bought by foreign capital are 
protected.aad unquestionably the tariff tax 
has been an inducem ent to investm ent in 
these cases; but on the whole my clients 
desire m anufactures for which there is an 
unlim ited dem and, and factories which are 
able to hold their own all over th e world. 
The extent of the actual transactions has 
been som ew hat overstated by the new spa­ 
pers, since every broker in the land, and 
many front w ithout it have taken options 
on all sorts of property; but nine-tenths 
of the prospective bargains will 
never 
bn consum m ated. 
We 
get 
a hundred 
proposals 
a 
day 
in 
this 
office. 
A 
great m any of these 
refusal 
bargains 
are reported as actual sales. Two hundred 
m illions will cover the bona fide transfers 
so far. 
It is a melancholy fact th at some of 
the 
enterprises have been inflated and 
already are collapsing, but the proportion 
of substantial ones greatly outw eighs these 
and sustains the credit of the investm ents 
as a w hole.” 
It is impossible to get at the exact figures 
representing the values dealt with, but tak ­ 
ing account of the paper, pottery, brewing, 
distilling, tobacco, cotton iron, steel and 
other more or less protected interests more 
than $ 150.0(10 OOO of foreign capital is get­ 
ting the benefit of our protected interests. 
The absolute control of an industry such 
as th e pottery m anufacture, means, of 
course, an arrangem ent with the foreign 
m akers to shut off com petition w ith the 
United Sta es in respect to any com m odity 
which the tariff does not itself exclude, but 
the profit afforded by th at tax comes out of 
the pockets of Am ericans and goes directly 
to Europe in either case. 
H o w a r d 


Kitty Cutting’s New Collar. 
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K itty C utting was a nice plum p little 
m aiden ot 18 sum m ers. H er uncle was a 
m iller, and pretty well to do in the world. 
As K itty was likely to be his heiress, this 
consideration alone would have attracted 
lovers, if K itty had been considerably less 
attractive than she really was. 
It so chanced th a t K itty's affections hap- 
petted to centre on a young m an w hom her 
ancle, the m iller, by no m eans approved. 
T his was H arr y Billings, a young farm er in 
the neighborhood. The m iller’s sole ground 
of disapproval was th at the young m an had 
not finite so large a share of worldly posses­ 
sions as he thought bis niece had a rig h t to 
expect in a husband. 
The consequence was th a t he forbade 
young Billings the house, and required K itty 
to give him up. 
Her eyes snapped in a very decided m an­ 
ner, and though she said nothing it was 
very evident that she m eant considerable. 
However, she was otdiged to dissem ble, 
and H arry thought it m ost prudent not to 
approach the house when the m iller Was a t 
home. By way of com pensation. K itty was 
in the habit of letting him know w hen her 
uncle was absent, and on these occasions 
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Jesus Til on art all com panion, 
Pure unbounded love Thou art. 
Visit us with lily salvation, 
tn te r every tiembling heart. 
These 
conundrum s 
cannot 
be pooh- 
poohed. 
lf your child says, “Papa. how are we to 
know w hether we are foreordained to be 
everlastingly lost or not?” now are we to 
answer? Are we to say. "I cannot tell, say 
son. You go on. be a good boy. grow up and 
rem ain a good man, do your level best ex­ 
tend a loving regard to God and to man, 
en oy yourself b an existence of virtue 
here, but as for the future no one ca* tell.” 
"But t>apa—” 
The* yon sh u t him off. 
How peifoeti' idiotic,how well roundedly 
abr,urd it is for us to attem pt to penetrate 
this great mystery, and that being so, w hat 
m ust Dr. John Hail think we think when 
lie seek - to lay down iD th i- century of free 
thought, this era of honest desire to do Hie 
square thing, this epoch of enterprise not 
alone along m aterial lines for tem poral 
prosperity, but into those sweet perfum ed 
fields of 
hum anity w hen C hristians of 
every nam e 
l a t e r a l l y K e lt t h e G lo b s 
in their desire to help the suffering, to re­ 
lieve the needy, to set freo the oppressed, 
and to .vindicate by their conduct their son- 
ship to the heavenly King, w hat I say can 
this m an th in k we think of his alleged 
knowledge of things it would be unwise to 
speak of before the babes, and later when. 
by his sim ple ipse dixit,he hopes to rivet ou 
the public conscience th a t extrem est im 
pression, the doctrine of foreordination. 
It is none of my business save as a public 
observer, chronicler and critic, w hat any­ 
body else believes, says or does. 
Y et I m a y b e perm itted. I know in this 
friendly audience, to suggest th at instead 
of worrying our m inds about the decrees of 
a nou-uaderstam iable potentiality, instead 
of perplexing the hum an mind by conun­ 
drums, t e 'Olutions of which may be right 
and may be wrong and no one knows which. 
i*stead -of terrorizing the 
weak minded 
and antagonizing independent spirits who 
won’t be dictated to, I suggest th at th a t 
earnestness of utterance, that lovalty to 
faith, th at personal determ ination to ac­ 
complish, be m erged into t common pur­ 
pose. namely th at of helping our brethren 
and ourselves over the difficult stile of to­ 
day, to push away tho em barrassm ents and 
obstructions th at confront us now. to m ake 
easy the highway for the footsore and tho 
troubled who push along with us. 
M e x ic a n s M a k e A m e r i c a n D o l l a r - 
According to police reports a large busi­ 
ness is now doing in Mexico in m anufactur­ 
ing a silver coin containing 72 cents’ worth 
of silver, so exactly sim ilar to the silver 
dollarof the United States (also worth about 
72 cents) th at the two cannot be distm 
guisbed by any or all of the tests usually or 
unusually employed. 
In short, as the story runs, the counter­ 
feiters make a good 72-cent dollar. It has 
the same quantity and quality of silver as 
the 72 cents American dollar, and the 
w orkm anship upon it is identical in m erit 
w ith the w orkm anship upon the genuine 
article. The profit of these conscientious 
and able counterfeiters is said to come in 
when i heir 72 cent coin, shipped across th e 
Rio G rande iuto this country, fetches *4 
for $3. Five million dollars in all they are 
said to have successfully floated into the 
currency of our Bland silver. 
Now comes the Philadelphia Press w ith 5 
this same story this morning, and quotes 
the sub-trea-suier here. Ellis lh Roberts, as 
saying th at "he was convinced of the tru th 
of these reports.” 
Mr. Roberts was asked this 
m orning 
w hether he had been correctly reported in 
the Press, and answered as follows: 
"Q uite th e reverse. 
The fact is, th at so 
far from being convinced of the truth of 
this story, I have very m uch doubted the 
tru th of it. 
Bullion 
m anufacture 
and 
transportation would certainly costso much 
th at the m argin w ithin which the counter­ 
feiters’ profit could be m ade would be very 
small. 
They would, therefore, have to get 
par or very nearly oar for nearly every dol­ 
lar, and for a great many dollars, in order 
to m ake the business rem unerative; and it 
is safe to say th at it would be no easy thing 
lo put large quantities of silver coin in 
circulation on the Texas border.” 
Eiiltlifth I n v e s t M ill io n s . 
Of the two hundred and aq u arter m illions 
of dollars of English investm ents in the 
1 U nited 
States, which have been made 
w ithin the last 18 m onths through the 
agency of investm ent com panies, a larger 
am ount so far has been directed into the 
breweries than to any other single interest. 
Outside of th e purchase of mines and 
lands, however, a good m any m anufactur­ 
ing interests have been acquired through 
these companies, including the great W ash­ 
burn and PilUbury hour m ills in Minne­ 
sota, for which Sin,OOO,OOO was paid; vari­ 
ous tobacco and cigar factories, including 
the Henry Clay and Alvarez cigar factories, 
the 
Eastm an 
Pork 
Packing 
Company 
($3,000,000). 
the 
Otis 
hteel 
Company 
($4,500,000! together with num erous other 
steel and iron works, rolling m ills and 
: blast furnaces. 
I 
Negotiations for the first 18 leading dis­ 


p ro o f P o sitiv e T h a t L ite r a tu r e H as a 
F o o th o ld in th e W o o d lan d s. 
[W aynesburg Messenger.] 
Send us News of your neigh bor hood. 
Never m ind the B irthday Parties. N either 
ourselves nor our readers care a dern if 
Johnny does give K atie a pickle-dish or a 
pitcher, a towel or a tablecloth: th a t’s a 
m atter for them to settle am ong them selves 
some Sunday evening who* they ain’t quar­ 
reling about their old beaux, and haven’t 
anything else to do, and don’t concern the 
public at all. B ut we w ant real, live, local 
news from every section of the county. 
Send us the News; avoid personal:ies al­ 
together; and touch very lightly on Teach­ 
ers Institutes and Birthday Parties. We 
want an interesting paper, and w e’re going 
to have it. 
_______ 


A W A G E -P A Y IN G M A C H IN E . 


O dd an d V alu ab le In v e n tio n fo r U se 
of L arg e B u sin ess H ouses. 
[St. Louis Post-P u p a 'eh.] 
The annual edition of interesting inven- 
tioas and discoveries, called "T he Now 
U niverse,” brings, am ong other im portant 
novelties, the illustration of a singular auto­ 
m atic contrivance, i. e.. "A Wage-payiun 
M achine.” which facilitates greatly the pay­ 
ing of wages in large business bouses, ena­ 
bling toe recipient at the sam e tim e to 
count accurately and prom ptly th e money 
w hich is paid to him . The m echanism of 
the m achine is very ingenious, m aking it 
possible to m ake paym ents in coin with 
utm ost speed and to the exclusion of errors. 


they would pass a sociable evening together 
In the great square kitchen. K itty sitting on 
one side intent upon her knitting, and her 
lover fully occupied in looking a t her. He 
succeeded in ge ting away before th e m iller 
arrived, otherw ise there would have been a 
scene. 
’K itty," said her uncle, one day, "I have 
got to be away this evening; and, probably, 
shall not be back before l l or 12 o’clock.” 
K itty’s eyes sparkled—I dare 
say my 
readers may guess why. 
"I have got to go Over to a town, 10 m iles 
distant, to see Squire Hayden. He owes me 
some money. So you will have to pass the 
evening bv yourself.” 
I don’t think I shall feel lonely, uncle,” 
said K itty, dem urely. "I shall be so busy.” 
I shall b eat hom e as early as possible.” 
said tit# m iller. 
Don’t hurry on my account," said K itty, 
innocently. 
The m iller w ent over to his work, and 
K itty hastily scratched the follow ing note: 
PLAB H akky — Unci* lia» got to go aw ay th u 
evening, and mink* be shan't be back before l l or 
12 o’clock. I thought you might like to know, 
K it t y . 
Folding th ’s up. and directing it to her 
lover, she called a little boy w ho was pass­ 
ing 
Do you w ant to earn a three-cent piece?" 
she asked. 
"D on’t I though!” was th e 
reply of 
‘young Am erica.” 
“Then carry this over and give it to Mr. 
Billings, and m ind you doa’t let anybody 
see it." 
The boy nodded, understandingly, and 
was off on his mission. 
K itty was unusually lively and cheerful 
through the day, and was unusually active 
in expecting her uncle’s departure. 
‘I am afraid it ’s going to snow ," said tho 
m iller, looking up at the clouds. 
"O, no it won t,” said K itty, decidedly. 
"You seem quite positive.” said her ancle. 
"A t any rate, I don’t th in k it w ill,” said 
K itty. 
"One m ight alm ost th in k you w ant to get 
rue off,” rem arked the m iller, considerably 
nearer the tru th than he im agined. 
"So I do,” said K itty, w ith lucky self-pos­ 
session. 
’You said, uncle, you expected to 
receive some money, and I thought if you 
did you m ight give m e a little to buy me a 
new collar.” 
"Ha, h a!” laughed the m iller; "th a t’s it. is 
it? I thought there was som ething behind. 
W ell, K itty, you shall have th e collar, if it 
costs a bag of m eal to buy it.” 
K itty was seized w ith m om entary com­ 
punction ; but after all she was not goiag to 
do anything m uch out of the way, and so 
she soon got over it, 
Precisely IO m inutes after the m iller’s cart 
was seen rum bling up the road 
Harry 
Billings macle bis appearance. 
Perhaps the reader will not be astonished 
at his hitting the tim e so well, when he 
learns—I beg pardon, sue learns (I a1 wavs 
git e precedence to my own sex)—that Harry 


The principal parts of the m achine are 
m ade of iron, a id consist of a box and 
uprights w ith a treadle, which is brought 
into play when the box is to be filled. Coin 
to the am ount of $2000 can be put into the 
cash box, each denom ination being put in a 
separate brass tube. The coins which re^t 
on plug . are pressed by a spring under the 
locking bar in such a m anner th at only the 
upper coin is ready for paym ent 
Tho 
ca-hier presses the key or button in front of 
each tube, which forces the coin on to the 
paying table w ith its denom ination facin: 
upward, where it can be easily overlook#! 
and counted. Our illustration shows sev­ 
eral rows of money arranged m the above 
m a n n e r . 
________ 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
That Is the question. You can make some 
money—more than you have any idea of—by 
getting subscribers to The Weekly ((lobe. It 
gives the largest commission ever paid on 
dollar weekly, fiend for new rates. 


T w o of th e B e st W a tc h e s E v e r M ade. 
[New York Sun.] 
John H untington and his son, W. T. IL 
Huntington of Cleveland, own two of the 
best watches In the world. They are dupli 
cates, and were 
ordered by the senior 
H untington in 1881 in Geneva, Switzer 
land. He agreed to pay $5000 in gold for 
two watches th a t should com bine every 
m ovem ent tlien known to the a rt of w atch­ 
m aking. A description of one answers for 
both. The case is of pure gold; the works 
num ber 400 pieces. On the large dial ap­ 
pear four sm aller dials. The one at the top 
shows 
by 
a diagram 
of the sky the 
changes of 
the 
moon, 
th e firm am ent 
being of lapis—lazuli, studded w ith golden 
stars. The next dial to the rig h t shows the 
leap year, the tiny hand m oving round the 
circle once in four years, and an auxiliary 
hand shows each month. On the dial at 
the bottom is a hand m arking the quarter 
seconds, aud one showing the day of the 
m onth At the left, on the fourth m iniature 
dial, is a hand pointing out the day of the 
week and another the tide as it ebbs and 
t ows. Around the large dial, besides the 
usual hour and m inute hand, moves a 
second hand and an extra horse tim er, so 
arranged th a t the distance between two 
horses at the finish is accurately noted iii 
quarter seconds. 
By pressing a button the 
past hour is struck on a deop-toned bell, 
one of a ch im e: the quarters are a more sil­ 
very note and a rapidly-tinklingcom panion 
gives the m inutes. The watch is a siem- 
winder, and one 
spring 
furnishes the 
m otive power. 
W here there is friction the 
pivots are set in rubies. 


I the squire at the store, four m iles this side 
of his house, and we transacted our busi­ 
ness there. Bo. you see. I gained an hour 
or more in th at way.” 
.< 
"I wish lo goodness th e squire had stopped 
at hom e." thought Kitty. 
"H ave you been lonely. K itty ?” inquired 
her uncle. 
"No. sir,” said his niece, dem urely. "I 
was busy. you know .” 
, 
"You’re getting to be quite industrious." 
The m iller took off his boots and sat down 
composedly a t the fire. 
Kitty was in hopes th a t he would go to 
bed. in order th a t she m ight give her lover 
a chance o escape. B ut this he did not ap­ 
pear at all inclined to do. 
"Isn’t it m ost your bedtim e, uncle?” said 
Kitty. 
"I don’t know how it is, but I don’t feel at 
all sleepy tonight.” 
K itty inw ardly groaned. 
"But if you are sleepy, don’t w ait.” 
”0 ." said K itty, lookingparticularly wide­ 
awake. "J feel as if I could situ p all night.” 
"W here’s the weekly paper K itty?” 
K itty would like to Ii ve said she didn’t 
know, for sue knew th a t if her uncle got 
hold of th at he would auite disregard the 
passage of tim e. 
U nfortunately there was 
the paper on the table under the kitchen 
glass, it was the first object th a t m et her 
gaze as she looked up. 
‘I see I am in for a siege,” said K itty to 
herself "but I shall stand it as long as he 
can. T hat’s comfort. But I’m afraid H arry 
will find it pretty dull work in the closet. 
W hat would uncle say if he should find out 
he was there?” 
Half an hour passed. 
The m iller, who was a slow reader, was 
intent upon a story which interested him. 
Kitty saw. w ith a despairing glance, th a t 
tie was not quite half through it. 
She was beginning to be sleepy herself, or 
would have been if she had not had so 
much to keep her awake. 
"K itty.” said her uncle, looking up sud- 
denly, "you had better go to bed. I t’s m ost 
l l o'clock.'’ 
"Are you g Big to bed, uncle?” 
"No. not just yet. I w ant to finish this 
story. It’s a pretty cute one. ” 
i will sit up to keep you com pany.” 
’But I shan’t need any com pany. This 
story will be com pany enough. So don’t 
sit up on my account." 
"I shouldn’t go to sleep if I w ent to bed. 
uncle. Besides, I w ant to get so m uch 
done before I go to bed.” 
"V\ell, chiioj just as you like. Bless me, 
what’s th a t? ” 
Kitty turned pale. 
There was a sup- 
pressed noise in the closet. H arry had evi­ 
dently got tired of his constrained position, 
and was stirring round a little. 
"ft m ust be the cat." said K itty hurriedly. 
"The cat! Do you allow her in the closet? 
She ought to be driven o u t” 
Th# m iller rose, but K itty hurriedly anti­ 
cipated him. 
.she w ent to the closet, opened it a trifle, 
and called "Scat!" 
"No, the cat is not there,” she said, re­ 
turning to her seat. 
Q uarter of an hour passed. 
Again a noise of a m ore decided character 
was heard. 
H arry’s elbow happened to h it against a 
plate, and it fell w ith a sadden crash to the 
floor. 
•T il see w hat it is.” exclaim ed the m iller, 
rising. 
He threw open th e doer and out rushed 
Harry, looking rath er foolish 
"W ell I never!" o sc u lated the m iller. 
Before he had tim e to say anything fur­ 
ther K itty said, hurriedly, "Uncle, didn’t 
you promise me a collar?” 
"Yes,” returned the m iller, " b u t—” 
K itty pressed to th e side of her lover, 
passed his rig h t arm around her neck, and 
then said. w hile her eyes tw inkled with 
mischief, "This is tho collar I want, uncle. 
You promised me. you know .” 
"And I’ll keep it, Kitty!" exclaimed the 
miller, bursting into a hearty laugh, “no 
matter what it costs.” 
Two m onths from th a t day K itty C utting 
changed h e r nam e. 
Some 
y e a rs 
have 
e la p s e d ; but she not yet got tired of the 
"collar’’ which her uncle gave her. 


handsom e present of two nieces of fresh, 
raw m eat, which he had fum igated w ith to­ 
bacco smoke, to a dog. The dog. however, 
would have none of it till it was daintily 
wrapped up in a thick layer of m inced m eat, 
and then the foolish anim al greedily de­ 
voured the morsel. Result: “It was the dog 
th at died.” N ext a piece of veal and a piece 
of horseflesh were fum igated in the sam e 
m anner, and two rats were invited to par­ 
take of the delicacies. W hich they did, and 
perished. 
. 
, , 
Experim ents were m ade w ith boiled, roast, 
grilled and stewed m eat, and it was ascer­ 
tained th at the less the m eat was cooked 
the more it was liable to absorb and retain 
the poison 
Thus, w hat M. Bonrrier calls 
"bifteck 
saignant.” 
and 
w hat in this 
country would, perhaps, be better known as 
‘'underdone beefsteak.” proved very liable 
to take the infection, w hile boiled and salt 
beef was less susceptible. 
* 


I t U sed to P r e s e n t Som e L iv e ly F e a ­ 
tu r e s to th e S tra n g e r. 
[St. Paul Pioneer Press.] 
"I’ve been in every city in the U nited 
States.” said a well-known m an-about-town 
recently, "and I’ve been in some pretty 
tough places, but I have yet to see a m an 
shot or stabbed. A fter all,’’ he continued, 
there’s a deal of rot talked about the 
danger one encounters in plains towns. 
However, I rem em ber one funny thing, 
apropos of killing. I was in F ort W orth, 
T ex, a num ber of years ago. w aiting to 
m eet a M exican capitalist, got bored, h u n t­ 
ed up a faro bank—it was upstairs over a 
saloon, I rem em b e r - and started in with 
very good luck, w hich stuck to me. I m ade 
three plays against the bank on as m any 
evenings, and on the last occasion the 'm an 
on th e nigh chair,’ who happened to be the 
proprietor, cam e over at the end of a deal, 
and tapping m e on the shoulder w his­ 
pered : 
*• ‘Yer kin i 


C a th o lic P o p u la tio n . 
[New York Sun.) 
The Cathodic population of this country is 
estim ated at 8,301,307, and the num ber of 
priests is placed at 8403—2120 regulars and 
6337 seculars. They attend 7420 churches, 
2718 stations and 1539 chapels. There are 
202 orphan asylums, earing for. it is esti­ 
m ated. 22.761 orphans. There are 30 theo­ 
logical sem inaries, with l6 .il students, 125 
colleges, 632 academ ies and 3209 parochial 
schools, w ith 054,838 pupils. 


A D isp e n sa tio n of P ro v id e n c e ? 
(.Pittsburg bulletin.] 
airs. Lachrym ose (sadly)—Y es. dear little 
Ethel is dead. She was too good for this 
world. Strange, indeed, are the ways of 
Providence! 
Mrs. Coldphacts (grimly)—Dear little mar- 
tyr! I saw her last, sitting on the front 
porch w ith a large piece of jelly cake in one 
hand and a sausage in th e other. It oc­ 
curred to m e then th at she was not long for 
this world. 


“ THIS IS TH E COLLAK I WANT. UNCLE.” 


had been w atching round the corner for 
some over an hour, in great im patience, for 
this sign th a t the coast was clear. 
K itty was knitting dem urely by the fire 
when she heard "H arry’s step on the door- 
8ill.” 
"Good gracious. H arry, how you surprised 
m e,” said she, looking up w ith a merry 
smile. "So unexpected, you know .” 
"I thought I’d just look In upon you, 
said her lover, w ith a* answ ering smile. "I 
suppose your uncle is at hom e.” 
I’m very sorry to say th a t he will be off 
all the evening. 
Y’ou will have to call 
again.” 
"I guess I’ll sit down and w ait till he 
comes back,” said H arry, taking a seat in 
as im m ediate proxim ity as lie dared, 
I am not gffing to detail the conversation 
th at took place th at evening between Kitty 
and her lover. Though interesting to them, 
I have strong doubts w hether it would be 
equally so to my present readers. The gen 
erat subject, however, was devising wa s 
and means to propitiate the determ ined 
uncle, and rem ove the obstacles to their 
union. 
, 
This, however, was rather a difficult mat- 
t* r, and they could not decide upon any­ 
thing which they thought could answer the 
purpose. 
M eanwhile tim e was passing, and that 
rapidly, Ten o’clock came. 
Sti I H arry stayed. There was no imme- 
dial# haste, for as the m iller expressly said 
he should not be nome m uch before mid 
n ig h t 
K itty and lier lover were in the m idst of 
ap i terestiug disquisition, when, to their 
inexpressible consternation, the fam iliar 
rum ble of the m iller’s cart was heard as it 
entered th e yard. 
, , 
........ 
"Good gracious!” exclaim ed Kitty, "w hat 
can have brought uncle home so soon.” 
"It's only IO m inutes past IO.” said Harry 
looking hurriedly at hi9 watch. 
"Som ething or other has happened to 
hasten his return. 
Is it possible that he 
suspected anything about your being here, 
Oh. w hat will he do when he finds vou?” 
"He can’t any more than order me out of 
the house.’’said Harry. "D on’t be alarm ed 
K itty. I will take the blam e.” 
"B ut you can escape. You m ust.” 
This seemed to be impossible as just then 
the m iller was heard knocking his feet 
against the scraper. 
"Quick, let me hide you in the closet,” 
said Kitty. 
She Hew to th e closet, opened the door, 
pushed in the bewildered H arry aud but­ 
toned nim in. 
Then, w ith her lace a little flushed, she 
plum ped down in the rocking-chair, and 
was knitting very industriously when her 
uncle entered. 
"Hey. K itty." said her uncle. "I suppose 
you didn’t expect to see me unite so soon. 
"No. u n d o .” said K itty. ‘‘Why it isu 
m uch more than lo .” 
"The way of it was. I happened to m eet 


L I F E I N F O R T W O R T H . 


go on playin’, stranger, but y’il 
hey ter w ait till tom orrer for yer money ef 
yer win. W e’re on th e secon’ bank roll, and 
w e're eight hundred short uv you ’unscnips 
now.’ 
"I had broken th e bank and $800 over. I 
quit playing, of course, and w ent out to find 
m yself fam ous as ‘the feller from the No’th 
w hat broke Jem ’s bank.’ Everyone did me 
honor, and the next evening a num ber of 
citizens took me to the th eatre to occupy a 
box w ith them . D uring the pause betw en 
a bad song and dance and an aw ful serio­ 
com ic ballad one gentlem an commenced 
pointing out local celebrities: 
" ‘Bee th a t long fellow > onder in a som ­ 
brero and calzeronzas.’ and he pointed out 
a semi-M exican w ith a villainous face and 
a long knite. 
Well. h e’s killed his m an; 
and th a t other one w ith the shiny hat, three 
rows in front, has tw o graves for his record. 
Then over near the piano is Sleepy Bill of 
D allas; he’s nut out anyhow three lights, 
and his pardner, who just w ent out for a 
drink, has done full a- w ell.’ Thus far my 
‘lecturer on life’ had spoken in an ordinary 
conversational tone, and w ithout any ap 
parent awe in tone or look. Suddenly his 
voice dropped to a low w hisper, and his 
eyes fairly bulged as he m uttered: 
" 'G reat snakes! Look over in the box 
opposite. 
Bee th a t sallow-complexioned 
m an w ith the broadcloth frock and dia­ 
mond ring? 
As I live th a t’s Brownsville 
Charlie, H e’s croaked six and has it in for 
me. He’s looking this way. Guess I'll say 
good evening.’ 
" I’ll never forget th a t piano drop in the 
m an’s voice, and I’m likely to rem em ber 
th a t I didn’t w lit for the salutation but 
skipped to my botel, and thence on the first 
train northw ard. Maybe I w asn't in any 
danger, but I couldn’t tell how s tra g h t the 
Iellow could shoot, nor how soon and how 
suddenly he m ight open th e fusillade.” 


LIGHT 
IN 
COLONIAL 
TIMES. 


Nasal Catarrh can be easily, quickly, pleasantly, 
and lastingly cured, providing one know* how . I 
do know how, can dolt, and guarantee just such a 
cure. 
M y H e a l in g C a t a r r h P o w d e r (perfectly 
soluble) will positively and effectually cure In a few 
days only any ordinary case not complicated with 
scrofula. There is no humbug and no disappoint­ 
ment about it. I know what I am talking about, 
and w hat I say is the TRUTH; if not, denounce me 
in this paper ae a fraud. 
Many thousand packages 
•old in past twelve years, and I hereby declare upon 
oath that I seldom nave a complaint, and do not 
know of a failure to cure in all that time. It is per­ 
fectly harmless, safe and pleasant to use, clears the 
head w ithout sneezing, purifies, heals, stops and 
cures every discharge from the nose, sweetens Hie 
breath, and cures catarrh in ail its stages. 
A pack­ 
age, enough to hist two weeks, and more than 
enough to iu relv and infallibly cure nearly_every 
snt postpaid for only SS5 
ta 
At. 
STI O D D A H D 
ease, sent postpaid for only 2 5 c e n t s by G E O . 
__ 
------ -----------------k 
1 2 2 6 N i a g a r a S t .. 
B u f f a l o , A . Y . 
Have been in drug business in 
Huffalo over 22 years. Have my own good reasons 
for offering this incomparable remedy at so low a 
price. Mention this paper. 


G RATEFUL-COM FO RTING . 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
■'By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu­ 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine prop­ 
el ties of well-selected Cocoa, M r. Bops has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev­ 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors' bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around its 
leady to attack wherever lneie is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished fram e.”— Civil Service Oatette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus; 
JAMES EPPS & CO 
Homoeopathic 
Chemists. 
JHm tO t i r o ut b u ,, 
L o n d o n . E n g l a n d . 
wyffft o2 


IF u 
c«ri so lv cth h p u rrle $300CASH 
will be distributed among the 
first 139 persons who return tins 
puzzle, showing by plain ink 
lines how to reach the * indow 
In the center without crossing a 
black lire . 
The first person 
showing the correct way to enter 
will receive $.30; the second,*25; 
tho third, f IO; tho next IO, fo 
each; the next 20,1 8 each; the 
B est 105, l l each. Should you not set one of the largest 
accounts you have 138 chances for one of the sm aller sums, 
Jom petltora m ust aend SO cts. in paym ent for the Chimney 
Corner six months. It comprises 1ft pages, 64 columns, ele­ 
gantly illustrated; comment la unnecessary, as the Chimney 
Corner has been a household word for years. Contest closes 
April 5. 
Names and addresses of w inners w ill appear in 
Chimney Corner April 1ft. 
Nor only 80c. you may get |50. 
W rite to-day and be the first one. 
One cent stam ps same as 
sash. 
T U E CHIMNEY CORNEIL Chicago, IIL 
THE NEW SOUTH. 
C H A T T A N O O G A , 
TEN N ., 
Has grown from 12,000 in 1880 to 55,000 in 1889. 
more than doubting it* population each five years in 
the last ten. It is the railroad and m anufacturing 
centre of one of the greatest mineral regions of the 
world. The opening of the Tennessee river to navi­ 
gation, its entire length, will add impetus to this 
rapid development. 
L ib e r a l I n d u c e m e n t s 
t o m a n u f a c t u r e r s . 
For maps, pamphlets, 
Ac., address 
C H A T T A N O O G A L A N D , CO A L ,I R O N 
Ste R A I L W A Y C O ., Chattanooga. Tenn. 
w y l3 t f l 


F a c ts R e g a rd in g th e O rig in of th e 
M o d e rn S tre e t L am p. 
[New England Magazine.] 
Bv a law of W illiam and Mary. passed in 
1690. every householder who resided in cer­ 
tain parishes, or in the city of W estm inster, 
whose house ad oined or was near the 
street, "from M ichaelm as unto our Lady’s 
Day yearly, shall every night set or hang 
out candles or lights in lanthorns on the 
outside of the house next the street, to en­ 
lighten the sam e for the conveniency of 
passengers, from tim e to tim e, as it shall 
grow dark, until tw elve of the clock in the 
night, upon the pain to forfeit the sum of 
tw o shillings for every default.” Arrange­ 
m ents m ight, however, be m ade with two 
or more justices of the peace for the estab­ 
lishm ent of lam ps in the street at certain 
intervals. 
This law seems to have prom pted sim ilar 
legislation in tho town of New York, in 
1 6 ! i7 , in an order requiring every seventh 
house to haug out a lam p upon a pole. New 
Y olk thus antedates all other Am erican 
towns in this re peet by nearly 6 0 years. 
The next town in order of tim e and th e 
first in New England, is Newport. Here, 
however, street lam ps were hung out of 
shop windows and houses, and this was due 
to private enterprise. 
In 1751 the town 
petitioned the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island to p ass a law for the protection of 
these lam ps, as w ilful and m alicious persons 
would often break them . 


FOR MEN ONLY! 
I D O O T !!!C For Lo*t 01 Failing MANHOOD; 
$4 r O w l I IWL General and Nervous Debility; 
n y r 
T 
W eakness of Body A Mind; Effects 
VZ U X L JLA of Error or Excesses in Old-Young. 
R u b .it, Noble lUnhooil folly R estored. How to Enlarge sod 
Sireorthpn Weak, I’ndeveloned Organs and P irli of Body, 
Akaolotely enrolling Home Treatment— Benefit! lo a day. 
Men Testify from 47 States, Territories A Foreign Coon tries. 
Tea ran write the-n. 
Hook, FnllexplanatluaA proofs malled 
(aealed)free. Address £R|k MEDICAL CO.,BUFFALO.M.v 
w y36t ja22 
I"DURE FITS ! 
When I say care I do not mean merely to stop then 
for a time and then have them return again. 
I mean s 
radical oure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPU, 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to oure the w ont cases. 
____ 
others hsve failed ta no reason for not now receiving s 
care. 
Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
of my infallible remedy. Give Exprees and Post Office. 
IL G .H U O T ,J I .C .,1 8 3 F eaxlb t.New York. 
wy26t ja8 


CH ICH ESTER'S ENGLISH 
PENNYROYAL PILLS. 
REO CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 
E Safe. snre and always reliable. 
L adies, 
■ask D ru g g ist for D iam ond Brand, 
in red metallic bozal, sealed w ith blue 
ribbon. T a k e no other. Send 
for pa.deniers and “ H eller for L ad ies,” 
— — I 
in Utter, by return m ail. Name Paver. 
Chichester Chent’l Ce., hiatuses Sa., 1*1*11*., Pa. 
wy62t o9 
A G EN T S! 
EVERT ADEN I who w ants to know w hat toseli, 
and how to make the most money-In his'Ju stn ess 
must read the A G E N T S 
J O IL® M A L . 
It 
contains articles on canvassing and business topics, 
advertisements of agents’ goods of ail kinds, Th# 
L a t e s t N o v e l t i e s . 
Every number is worth many 
times the year’s subscription. 50 cents. Sample copy 
for stamp. 
AGENTu JOURNAL, 36 iiromfleld 
stamp 
street. Boston. 
wytf m y ll 
M EN 
TO W EAK 
Suffering from the effects of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure, F R E E of charge 
splendid medical w ork; should he read Dy every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. 
Address 
F i e f . V t C. F O W L E R , M o o d u s , C o n n . 
w yly o29 


Manhood 
R E S T O R E D . 
Remedy F re e .—A victim 
of youthful Imprudence, 
causing Prem ature Decay. Nervous Debility, Lost 
Manhood, Ac., having tiled in vain every known reme­ 
dy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, which 
he will send (sealed) FUEL to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J. H. BEEVES,' ~ ~ 
* 


THE PAST OUTDONE. 


. 
• 
Our Grandest Premium. 


Only $1.50 for a New Atlas of the 
World and this Paper One Year, 


Or the Atlas will be sent FREE as a Premium to any one s e n d in g Two Yearly Sub­ 


scribers for this paper. All sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


The Peerless Atlas 
contains 
Larger 
and Better Maps 
of the Principal 
States than 
At­ 
lases costing $5. 
All Maps are hand­ 
somely 
colored, 
most of them ic 
six colors. 
It has colored conn- 
ty maps of all the 
States and Terri­ 
tories. 
All countries on th# 
face of the earth 
are shown. 
It gives the latest 
railroad maps. 
Rivers and lakes are 
accurately located. 
All the large cities 
of the world, the 
important town! 
and most of the 
villages 
of 
the 
United States are 
given on the maps. 


Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches) Closed, 14 by l l Inches, 


T H E 
H A N D SO M E 
C O L O R ED M APS 
page, with 
oulile-pag 
maps 
to 
represent tbs 
most Im portant States of 
our own country. 


Are large, full 
a number of tfotthie-papi 


The Great Mass of. Information Contained in the Descriptive 
and Historical Pages of the Peerless Atlas Con­ 
stitutes a Whole Library in Itself. 


The Peerless Atlas gives a classified list of all nations of the earth, with form of governm ent, geographi- 
cal location,size and population; population of each State in the Union for the past 50 years; population 
and county seat of each county; a condensed history of each State In the Union; num ber of miles of rail, 
road in each State; the peculiarities of soil and climate, together with the chief productions, principal in- 
dimities and wealth of each State; the educational and religious interests of each State; the popular and 
electoral votes for president in 1880, 1884 and 18H8, by States; list of all the presidents of the Untied 
States; the agrlonltural productions of Hie United States; the mineral products of the United States; the 
homestead laws and civil service rules, and much other inform ation that should be in every home, store, 
office and counting-room. 


Address T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E , Boston, M ass. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


A n Unparalleled Opportunity. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


IO Useful Books for Subscribers. 


Why, When and Where. 


A Dictionary of 
Rare 
and Curious Information. 
A 
Treasury 
of 
Facts, 
Legends, 
Sayings, 
and 
their 
explanation, gath­ 
ered from a iii nit I tude of 
sources, presenting in a 
convenient form a mass 
of valuable knowledge on 
topics of frequent Inquiry 
and general interest that 
has been hitherto inacces­ 
sible. Carefully compared 
with tne highest authori­ 
ties, 
Edited by Ro b r KT 
T h o r n e , At. A. 600 pages. 
Cloth binding. 


Dictionary of American Politics. 


Comprising accounts of 
Political 
Parties, 
Men 
and M easures; Explana­ 
tions of the Constitution; 
Divisions and Political 
Workings of Hie Govern­ 
ment, 
together 
w i t h 
Political Phrases, Fam ­ 
iliar Names ot Persons 
and Places, Noteworthy 
Sayings, etc., etc. 
Bf 
E v e k i t B r o w n and A l ­ 


b e r t 
S t r a u s s . 
5 6 6 
pages. Cloth binding. 
Senator John Sherman 
says: “I 
have to 
ac­ 
knowledge the receipt of 
a copy or your ‘Diction­ 
ary of American Politics.’ 
I have looked it over, and 
___ 
find it a very excellent book of reference which 
every American family ought to have.” 


O L D C O IN S W A N T E D . 
High prices paid for hundreds of dales and varie­ 
ties, including half cents, cents, two, three, five 
cents, dimes, quarters, halves, dollars, etc; $1000 
for a certain coin. Dates before 1869 especially 
wanted. 
Send list of those you have, enclosing 
stam p for particulars; m aybe worth many dollars, 
perhaps s fortune to you. 
W .E . SKINNER, larg­ 
est coin dealer in U, S., 16 Globe Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
w8t ja21 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$ 6 .7 5 . 
RIFLES $2-00 
PISTOLS75 c 


ch Box 3290, New York City. 
wy41t o9 


, Allkindi cheaper 
Ith a u 
elsew here. 
Before you bay, 
lend stamp for 
i Catalogue to 
I Powell Annuent 
_ _ 
ISO M ain St., 
WATCHES. CLOCKS, ETO. C in cin n ati. O hio. 
wy21t s4 
G I S 
ITCHING PILES. 
Sure cure free. S e v e r a n c e ’s O l n t m e <t. 
Send 4c. in stamps and address to E. W. STOD­ 
DARD <fc CO., Troy, N. Y. 
(Mention this paper.) 
w y 3 t 
i i 


The Prisoner Was His Own Guard. 
iNew Orleans Times-Democrat.] 
This afternoon, about 4 o’clock, a decent- 
looking countrym an w ent to the crate of the 
penitentiary in F rankfort, Ky.. and asked 
privilege to co in and look through. The 
perm ission was granted upon paym ent of 
th# 
fee 
of 
25 
cents, 
and 
the m an 
rem ained 
w ithin 
the 
walls 
about 
an 
hour, 
when 
he 
left 
and 
pro­ 
ceeded to take in the other o b je c t of inter­ 
est in the city. About ii o’clock he returned 
to til# prison aud, introducing him self to 
th e w attle* as Jeff Fusou, he presented his 
com m itm ent papers as a convict sent from 
Bell county, one year. for m alicious cutting. 
H e cam e alone, w ithout ttuard, because he 
sa id the sheriff of Bell county was unw ill­ 
ing to put the S tate to th e expense of a 
guard. 
_______________________ 
• 
Tobacco Smoke and Meat. 
(Pali Mall Gazette.] 
Smokers, beware! for once again science 
has found a weak place in your armor. 
T his tim e it is M. Bourrier, the French 
scientist, who has been ou the w arpath 
against you. and after a great num ber of 
experim ents he has solved th e question as 
to w hether tobacco has an ill effect ou m eat. 
The results of M. B ournous investigations 
are som ew hat depressing, not only to sm ok­ 
ers them selves, but also to those eonle who 
are apt to buv their m eat fr iii a outcher at 
whose cstabiishuieut sm oking is not pro­ 
hibited. 
In the first instance, M. Bourrier made a 


MATRIMONIAL P A P E R - 
_____ 
S p ic ie st 
P u b 
fished, - Cortaius nearly SOO advertisement! of 
liadiei and gems wanting to correspond for fun or 
[patrimony. Sample copy, sealed IO. cliver Address 
ii KAUT AXD HAND, McCormick Bloek, Chicago, HI. 
________ wyOt l l 


A VAMTABLX b o o k on NERVOUS 
DISEASES, by the REV. E. KOE­ 
NIG, P o r t W a y n e , Ind., or 50 W. 
M a d is o n S t . C h ic a g o . w y lS tn is 
FREE 
r T r m r a f f r T l F l F A R HS A M IL L * HOLD 
ITI l . s p l l i iH lia n l exchanged. PreeOataloguee 
A p l A A — B i a l I a l it.*. CHAFFIN aCo.Hlciunoad. V* 
w yl8t (14 


T a x J X]! c t —Instant relief. 
Final cure in IO 
JL A 
days, and never returns; no purge. 
no salve, no suppository. A simple remedy, mailed 
free. Address T uttle A Co.. 78 Nassau si., N. Y. 
w y26t 023 
TREES 
a n s , M o. 


root grafts—eve: 
stock in U. S. No 
No larger 
Her! No cheaper. 
F IR # C o. N u r s e r !# * . L o u is t- 
eow l3t au28 
$5 


to 58 a day; samples worth $2.16 free; lines 
not under horses’ feet. W rite Brewster Safety 
Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
w y28t o30 


G E N T S wanted by an old reliable firm; largo 
qtuflk sales; sample tree; a rare oppor; 
GEOUGE A. SCUTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 
w k y l3 t t i 
A profile, 
tunity, 


D T u b u la r Ear Cushions. Whispers heard drs- 
tinoily 
Comfortable. Successful where all reme­ 
dies fail. 
Ulus, books and proofs free. Address or 
call on E. HISCOX, 863 Broadway, N. Y .w y89tdll 
N A I .A R Y , $40 expenses in advance al- 
IF lowed each month: sieady employment at 
home or travelling; no soliciting; duties, delivering 
ana making collections; no postal cards. Address, 
with stamp, HAFER A CO., Fiqua, 0, w y26t au28 J 


Cyclopedia of Natural History. 


Comprising descriptions 
of iVnimal Life: 
Mam­ 
mals. Birds, Reptiles. Ba­ 
trachians 
and 
Fishes; 
their 
Structure, 
Habits 
and 
Distribution. 
For 
popular use. By C h a rle s 
C. 
A b b o t t , M . D . 
6 2 0 
pages. 500 Illustrations. 
Cloth binding. 
"This work presents the 
subject of Natural His­ 
tory in a m anner suited 
to interest and instruct 
the general mass of read­ 
ers. 
It combines accu­ 
racy of inform ation and 
systematic 
arrangem ent 
with 
brevity and sini- 
fllclty of treatm ent, glv- 
each creature is where 
N ature placed it.-[N e w York Times.______________ 


Law Without Lawyers. 
A 
compendium 
of 
Business and Domestic 
Law, for popular use. 
By H enry B. Cokey, 
LL.B.. member of the 
New York Bar. Cloth 
binding. 
This 
work contains 
condensed and concise 
explanations of the gen­ 
eral laws and the laws 
of several States, relat­ 
ing to the rights of prop­ 
erty, 
agents, common 
c a r r i e r s , 
contracts, 
debts, master and set', 
vant, partnerships, pa­ 
rent and child, bank­ 
ruptcy, wills, insurance, 
corporations, shipping, 
mortgages, landlord ami 
tenant patents, copyrights, trade marks, marriage, 
divorce and many other subjects of Interest to busi­ 
ness men, farm ers, etc., together with many legal 
forms. 
_______ 
National Standard Dictionary. 
A pronouncing lex ico n 
of tile English 1. 


Cloth 


The National Standard Encyclopedia. 


A dictionary of Litera­ 
ture, the Arts and 
the 
Sciences, for popular use; 
containing 
over 20,000 
articles 
pertaining 
t o 
questions of Agriculture, 
Anatomy, 
Astronomy, 
Architecture, Biography, 
Botany, Chemistry, Engi­ 
n e e r i n g , 
Geography, 
Geology, History, Horti­ 
culture, Medicine, Litera­ 
ture, Mechanics, Physi­ 
ology, N atural History, 
Mythology 
a n d 
t h e 
various Arts and Sciences. 
A book of reference for 
the various departments 
of 
human 
knowledge. 
Complete in one volume 
of 700 pages, with over 1000 illustrations, 
binding.^_______________________________ 
National Standard 
History of 
the 
United States. 


A complete and con­ 
cise account of the growth 
and development of the 
Nation from its discovery 
to the present time. By 
E verit 
B rown. 
600 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth 
binding, 
In this most interesting 
book our country’s his­ 
tory Is told from the dis­ 
covery of America down 
to the election of Grover 
Cleveland as President of 
ihe United States. In the 
67 chanters Is clearly re­ 
lated the early history of 
our country, an authentic 
account of the Civil War, 
the Record of its Battles 
and the Gallant Officers 
of Hie Army and Navy, the Emancipation of 4,000,- 
000 Slaves, Reconstruction and Peace. 


language, 
containing'40,000 w ords,s 
and Illustrated with 7001 
wood cuts, to 
which is| 
added an appendix of use­ 
ful and valuable inform a-1 
tion. COO 
pages. 
Cloth | 
binding. 
A convenient ami useful | 
b o o k . 
Clear in typog­ 
raphy, convenient in size. 
It contains copious defi­ 
nitions. syllabic divisions, 
the accentuation and pro­ 
nunciation of each word. 
In addition, an appendix 
of valuable reference m at­ 
ter of nearly IOO pages is 
added to the dictionary 
___ 
proper, making it the best cheap dictionary we have 
seen.—[Courier-Journal. Louisville. 
Boys’ Useful l’astimes. 
Pleasant and profitable 
amusement 
for 
spare 
hours, in the use of tools. 
By P rof. Robert Grit- 
kith, A. N ., 300 lllustra- 
I I dons. Cloth binding. 
This volume comprises 
chapters on the use aud 
care of tools, and detailed 
Instruction by means of 
which boys can 
make, 
with their own hands, a 
largo number 
of 
toys, 
household 
ornaments, 
scientific appliances, and 
many 
pretty, 
amusing 
ami 
necessary 
articles 
for the playground, the 


with 


home and out of doors. 
Dr. 
Danelson’s 
Counsellor, 
Recipes. 
A trusty guide for the 
family. An illustrated book 
of 726 pages, treating Phys­ 
iology, Hygiene, Marriage, 
Medical Practice, etc. By 
J. 
E. D anelson, M. D. 
Illustrated. Cloth binding. 
lin s work describes all 
known diseases 
and ail­ 
ments. and gives plain pre­ 
scriptions for their cure, 
with proper directions for 
home treatm ent. 
It 
de­ 
scribes the best Washes, 
Liniments, Salves, Plasters, 
Infusions, Pills, Injections, 
SnraysTSyrups, Tonies, etc. 
These are valuable to the 
physician and nurse, mak­ 
ing it a m anual for refer­ 
ence. 
____________ 
What Every One Should Know. 
A Cyclopedia of Prac­ 
tical Information, con­ 
taining complete direc­ 
tions for making and 
doing over 5000 things 
necessary in Business, 
Ute Trad**, the Shop, 
the Home, the Farm 
and the Kitchen, giv­ 
ing iii plain language 
Recipes, Prescriptions, 
Medicines, M anufactur­ 
ing 
Processes, 
Trade 
Seciets, Chemical Prep­ 
arations, 
Mechanical 
Appliances. Aid to In­ 
jured, Business infor­ 
mation, 
Law, 
Home 
Decorations, Art Work, 
Fancy Work, Agricul­ 
ture, F ruit Culture, Stock Raising and hundreds of 
other useful hints and helps needed In our daily 
wants. By S. IL B urt. 510 pages. Cloth binding 


EACH BOOK IS BOUND IN CLOTH. 
For Only $1.50 


Your Choice of One of the above Books and 


T H E 
W E E K L Y 
G LO BE, 
OIE 
YEAR. 


For only $1.50 your choice of one of above Books, bound iii cloth, 
and the WEEKLY GLOBE, one year. 
We prepay postage on Book aud 
Globe. Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 


